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PERTH AMBOY. 


By FRANCES STEVENS, 


A QUAINT and interesting old place is Perth 
Amboy, N.J. Some one has said of it that ‘¢ 
strange, magic spell was cast, some generations 
ago, on the thriving little town, and since that 
day it has slumbered, indifferent to progress, su- 
perior to change. It is always afternoon in that 
weird little town, which without life exists and 
which without change decays.” 

Vol. XL., No. 2—9. 


This sounds rather poetical, but it must be 
taken cum grano salis. The ordinary routine of 
life goes on very much as in other towns, even if 
the houses, many of them at least, are of odd de- 
sign and anywhere from a century upward in age ; 
even if the town clock is so antiquated that it ison 
the retired list, and the town pump is hopelessly 
middle-aged and a back number in every way. 
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THE LEWIS HOUSE, 


Perth Amboy, as perhaps all the world knows, 
was made a port of entry at the very beginning of 
things. It was incorporated a city soon after that 
beginning, though not, as tradition has said, one 
day before New York received her charter; and 
having a land-locked harbor, it was authorized to 
collect customs. When port regulations were vex- 
atious in New York the great importers used to 
bring their ships through Raritan Bay instead of 
through the Narrows, and had their cargoes dis- 
charged at the little city on ** Ambo Point.” 
East Indiamen as weil as immigrant ships used 
to come to the Perth Amboy docks. The boats 
which plied between Perth Amboy and New York 
were described as having “a fine, comntodious 
cabin fitted up with a tea table and sundry other 
conveniences.” By this route passengers could 
go through in ‘twenty-four or thirty hours less 
than by any other route.” 

As the seat of government of the province, and 
the residence of the principal royal officers, Perth 
Amboy, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
became a place of interest to both the conflicting 
parties. Its commanding position also gave it, 
in a military point of view, an importance which 
neither were disposed to overlook. The old gov- 
ernmental mansion is still standing. It was built 
by what was called the Board of Proprietors more 
than a century and a quarter ago. William Penn 
was one of the proprietors. They bought the 
whole of Nova Caesarea (now New Jersey) for 
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three thousand fou. aundred pounds, 
when it was sold to pay Sir George 
Carteret’s debts. After the propri- 
etors came in possession they estab- 
lished a form of government, under 
the Crown, which lasted until the 
Revolution. They built for the gov- 
ernor and other officials the house 
which is shown in the cut. 

While George III. was fresh on his 
throne, and before he had put his 
hand into the American hornets’ nest, 
the workmen were busy on this beau- 
tiful knoll, sawing and hewing, hatch- 
eting and hammering and troweling, 
until finally the beautiful structure 
was completed. 

ULL For several years the mansion was 
graced by the presence of Chief Justice 
Smythe, and in October, 1774, some 
ten months after the historic Indian 
entertainment known as the Boston 
Tea Party, his Excellency Governor 
Franklin took possession of the place. 
Being rather more loyal to King 
George than suited prevailing patri- 
otic tastes, the people set a guard over him in 
this mansion, and soon after his Excellency was 
arrested and sent to Burlington for safe keeping. 

While the British troops were in this vicinity 
their commander showed his good taste by mak- 
ing this mansion his headquarters, and from its 
walls many an energetic order went forth for the 
abatement of the rebel nuisance. 

Apropos cf Governor Franklin, his father, the 
renowned Benjamin Franklin, writing to a friend, 
said of him: ‘* Will is now nineteen years of age, 
a tall, proper youth, and much of a beau. Tle 
is somewhat overcoming his idle habits, as I have 
assured him that I intend to spend what little 
I have myself, if it please God that I live long 
enough; and ashe by no means lacks acuteness, 
he can see by my going on that I mean to be as 
good as my word.” 

About the time Franklin was appointed gov- 
ernor he was married to Elizabeth Downs, and 
with his bride he arrived at Perth Amboy, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1763. Ile was escorted to the gov- 
ernor’s house by most of the gentry of the ad- 
joining country and by the Middlesex troop of 
horse. Tlis wife died during the Revolution. 
The following rather high-flown epitaph was in- 
scribed upon her tombstone : 

Sincerity and sensibility, 
Politeness and affability, 


Godliness and charity, 
Were, with sense refined and person elegant, in her united. 
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But to return t3 the story of this old 
colonial mansion. After the Revolution 
the house was accidentally cleansed from 
all taint of royalism by a fire which 
turned the interior to ashes. 

‘‘Its naked, ruined walls alone re- i 
mained.” The place was soon rebuilt, § . 
and for many years it served as a sum- BS 
mer resort, being frequented principally 
by Southerners. Another 
war, that of the Rebellion, 
again changed its career.” It 
finally came into the hands 
of Alexander M. Bruen, M.D., 
and in 1883 Dr. Bruen gave 
it, with about twelve acres of 
land, to the Presbyterian 
Board of Relief as a home for 
disabled ministers and mem- 
bers of their families. 

It is a charming home, 
beautifully situated. The 
broad water surface of Raritan and Princess bays 
stretches away to the Narrows, and the Atlantic 
sparkles in the sunlight, dotted over with craft 
of all kinds. 

An old house of more than ordinary interest 
is the Lewis house. It was built by doughty 
Commodore Truxton, who captured Gibbs, the 
last of the pirates. 
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THE ‘‘ M{NISTERS’ HOUSE,” FORMERLY COLONIAL GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
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ST. PETERS C.uRcH 


From the porch of this house one has a charm- 
ing view of the bay. Commodore Lewis caught 
this view one moonlight night, and the next mo- 
ment-Commodore Truxton had sold the house to 
him. 

**] don’t want to see anything but that,” said 
Lewis, as ‘T'ruxton led him through the main 
hall, entering the house from the rear. ‘‘I will 

take the house.” It has 
been in the Lewis family 
ever since. 

Commodore ‘Truxton 
built it before the Rev- 
olution and sold it before 
the next war with Great 
Britain. 

It was in this house that 
‘Aaron Burr found a hid- 
ing place for several days 
after his duel with Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and the 
chair in which he sat on 
the porch is still there. 
Washington Irving has 
often visited here, and 
Joseph Bonaparte was a 
guest in the same house 
on the day that Napoleon 
was exiled to St. Helena; 
and the tradition in the 
Lewis family regarding 
this occasion is that he 
spent that night pacing 
the floor. Upon his de- 
parture he left royal gifts 
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for the family—one, a painting on copper by some 
unknown old master. It is a group of mytholog- 
ical personages—Jupiter, Juno, Venus and Cupid 
—who seem to be holding a family council. The 
picture hangs in the drawing room, and is valued 
at about seven thousand doilars. ‘To Mrs. Com- 
modore Lewis, Bonaparte gave a dainty little 
watch, set with pearls. This is now the property 
of Miss Austin, a granddaughter of Mrs. Lewis. 
The watch is still a faithful timekeeper. Bona- 
parte also gave his hostess a necklace, pin, ear- 
rings and ornaments for the hair of pearls and 
topazes; these are cherished relics and seldom 


shown, as they are kept in a safe deposit vault. 
The watch, however, Miss Austin wears, and from 
personal observation I can testify to its beauty. 

Near the Lewis house stands St. Peter’s Church, 
which is surrounded by shady grounds. It was 
organized in 1685, when there were only fourteen 
houses in the town. Queen Anne gave it a mag- 
nificent silver communion service, and some ship 
captain gave it a bell. Both these gifts are still 
in use, 

In 1721 a church edifice was built, which was 
replaced in 1853 by the one now standing. It 
was remarkable that the first one stood so long, 





for in the Revolution a brisk artillery engage- 
ment went on between the British brigs in the 
bay and a party of Continentals in an earthwork 
behind the church, in which the church was hit 
by one cannon ball, and another one broke a tomb- 
stone in the yard. Then the British occupied 
the town and used the church for a stable. The 
new church, as the picture shows, is a graceful 
building, well covered with ivy. 

Near ‘“‘ Petticoat Lane,” or ‘‘ Maiden Lane,” 
as the present generation prefer to call it, stands 
a quaint old place—Purker Castle. Not even the 
family know how old is the stone part on the 


PAKKER CASTLE, 


rear, but the wooden addition, which is the 
higher portion of the building, is more than a 
hundred years old. Five generations of Parkers 
have lived there continuously, excepting that 
they fled from home when the British held pos- 
session of the town. At that time the troops 
used the house for a stable as well as a hospital, 
and hoof marks and blood stains are still to be 
seen on the floors. One of the Parkers was mayor 
of Perth Amboy some years ago. The house is 
now occupied by Mv. Parker and his sisters. 
Nearer the centre of the town is an old-fash- 
ioned mansion filled with delightful bits of ma- 
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hogany furniture, 
spindle-legged tables 
and  fiddle- backed 
chairs. The house is 
owned by Mrs. Smith, 
and has been in her 
family for many gen- 
erations. It was built 
about 1730 by Thomas 
Bartow, who, during 
Lord Stirling’s <- 
sence in Europe, be- 
came surveyor-general 
of East New Jersey ; 
he also held other 
positions of trust. 
Ilis appearance, house 
and grounds, serv- 
ants, habits.and books 
have been very fully 
described by William 
Dunlap, who was a fa- 
vorite of Mr. Bartow. 

Dunlap was a pupil of Sir Benjamin West, in 
London, and on his return to America devoted 
himself to portrait painting and dramatic com- 
position. Ile published several books, and in one 
gave the following account of the builder and 
owner of the Smith house: ** Thomas Bartow was 








THE SMITH IOUSE, 


a small, thin old man, with straight gray hair, 
pale face, plain, dark-colored clothes, and stock- 
ings to suit ; his well-polished square-toed shoes 
were ornamented with little silver buckles, and his 
white cambric stock, neatly plaited, was fastened 
behind with a silver clasp. When he walked, a 





LOOKING SEAWARD *OVER THE BAY, PERTH AMBOY, 
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cane with an ivory head aided his steps, which 
halted through age and rheumatism. His house 
was surrounded on three sides by a garden which 
bore the best fruits this climate affords. Ilis per- 
son, his house, his garden were equally neat. I, 
and I alone, had the full command of the last 
two, and very nearly of the first. I was his only 
companion at home, and when he rode or walked 
abroad. In winter I played about his room, while 
the old man read ; or I was sent into the garret to 
bring down the dried grapes which hung on 
frames, preserved carefully. Before I could read, 
Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ and Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ were familiar to me. He 
laughed when I declared it false that Hector fled 
from Achilles and remarked that the story was 
told by a Greek. His was the only house in 
Perth Amboy where slavery did not exist. ‘Two 
domestics, both white and free, served him: and 
were served by him. A respectable old woman 
managed his household, and was as neat, but not 
as free from frowns, as himself; and a rustic 
youth attended to the stable, and old sorrel, the 
garden, the woodpile and the square-toed shoes. 
In these domestics I remember no change—the 
good master made good servants. At the break- 
ing out of the Revolution he moved to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and I never saw him. again except in 
my dreams, At his death I was mentioned in his 
will. The old man died in 1782. Tis house in 
Perth Amboy passed into the Kearny family, in 
whose possession it has since remained ; the pres- 
ent owner, Mrs. Smith, was a Kearny.” 

Another place possibly worth a visit is the Bar- 
racks, now the county poorhouse, a straggling 
edifice of historical interest. 

It was built in 1758, at the same time with 
others at Trenton, New Brunswick and Elizabeth- 
town. ‘Two thousand six hundred pounds were 
appropriated for its construction, and it was large 
enough to accommodate three hundred men. The 
‘* Forty-seventh Foot ” was the last company that 
occupied the Barracks previous to the Revolu- 


tion and just before they left New Jersey to par- 
ticipate in the perils of Bunker Hill and Saratoga, 

At the.southern extremity of High Street is al- 
most the only evidence of modern change to be 
seen in the older part of the city. It is a busy 
mill, built on the site of the Long Ferry Tavern, 
which was in its day a house of ‘‘ refreshment for 
man and beast,” for all who stopped over night 
on the long journey from Philadelphia to New 
York. Prior to the Revolution it was, according 
to the chronicles of the times, “‘the customary 
resort of the gentlemen of the town.” 

In the suburbs of Perth Amboy is a bit of wild 
scenery called Eagleswood. It was the estate of 
Marcus Spring, who entertained in grand style 
some of the most distinguished radical thinkers 
of the day. Wendell Phillips, Gerrit Smith, 
Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley were frequent 
guests. Fredrika Bremer visited here, and a 
little bronze statuette which she gave to Mrs, 
Spring is now in the keeping of aneighbor. The 
Springs moved to California some years ago, and 
the old mansion, and indeed the entire estate, 
has fallen to decay. At one time Daniel Drew 
thought of purchasing the place ; he was to pay 
something like one hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars for the estate, and he intended to erect 
some benevolent institution. This plan, how- 
ever, was never carried out. It was for a short 
time the home of the Phalanx, a small group of 
communists, who appear to have achieved noth- 
ing, and who are even now forgotten. 

The Springs were strong abolitionists. When 
the news came of the John Brown raid and the 
wounding and capture of his litthe band, Mrs. 
Spring went to Virginia to nurse them. She 
promised two of them, Haslett and Stevens, that 
they should be buried, as they prayed, in free 
soil, and accordingly their bodies were brought 
to Perth Amboy and buried at Eagleswood. The 
two headstones have simply the inscriptions, 
“A.C. H.” and ‘A. D.S.” The place now looks 
utterly neglected and forlorn, 


IIL.— SCHOHARIE, IN THE CATSKILLS. 


By ELEANOR M. LAWNEY. 


WANDERING over the Catskills one summer’s 
day we came upon the queer little village of 
Schoharie, snugly ensconced among the hills. 
Nowadays, when a body of immigrants strike out 
to found a new colony, they carefully examine 
the features of the surrounding country, with a 
view to the selection of some spot not only suited 


to their immediate wants, but which, from the 
character of the surface, soil and climate, may 
become a centre for future emigration, and also 
afford accommodation for the natural increase of 
their numbers. Not so thought the early colo- 
nists. To intrench themselves in some secluded 
spot not readily accessible to outsiders, or other- 











wise to settle in some place from which they 
could easily escape on the approach of intruders, 
was their first regard ; hence the mountains and 
the seacoast were usually chosen, and immigrants 
seldom settled upon the open plains. If they 
concerned themselves at all about posterity it was 
probably to reflect that they could best discharge 
their duties in that regard by taking care of them- 
selves. 

Travelers through the Green Mountains and 
along the Catskills may happen upon some odd 
little town, isolated by reason of its physical con- 
formation, and presenting a singular type of 





domestic and social life. Upon inquiry the 
curious traveler will learn that he has found one 
of the settlements of the early colonists. It is 
sure to be a narrow, fertile tract shut in by the 
mountains. Manufactures will never flourish 
there, for communication with the outside world 
the world of railroads and steamboats and 
eanals—can only be had by climbing over those 
rugged mountains; and not the most reckless 
legislature that will ever legislate will subsidize a 
tunnel through ten miles of rock for the sake of 
getting into a valley that is only one mile wide 
and five miles long. 
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Conformably with the general teaching and be- 
lief, this secluded nook, guarded by the impreg- 
nable hills, and secure against the contamination 
of city vices, should present a picture of stalwart 
virtue, blooming health and tranquil innocence. 
Here we should find the moral as well as physical 
stature of that race of heroes who peopled the 
** good old times,” but we feel our respect for our 
ancestors dwindling away as we pursue such re- 
flections ; for before us is a people weak-kneed, 
loose-jointed, hollow-chested, and with moral 
constitutions equally infirm. Tipplers, almost to 
aman; and as for the women, the female phy- 
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VILLAGE, 


sique and the parish records are alike ab- 
normal and irregular. Insanity, epilepsy and 
cretinism are frequent disorders. Out of a 
hundred people whom you would meet on 
Broadway the average individual would pre- 
sent a more robust appearance than would 
the average of the same number taken at 
random from one of these insular settlements. 
But this condition of things is by no means 
chargeable to defects in the original stock. The 
evils of isolation are far more ruinous and certain 
to produce decay in a community than are the 
extravagances and excesses of an urban popula- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1711 a colony of six hundred 
German Palatinates, under the patronage of 
Queen Anne, went up the Hudson to Albany, 
and there encamped, sending out scouts into the 


neighboring country in search of a spot suitable 
for making a permanent settlement. On com- 
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the Mohawk chief having fallen in 
love with the prisoner, 
spared on condition that he should 


he was 


espouse the maiden; and his father-in-law, more- 
over, gave him as much land along the Schoharie 
as would be required for planting such quantity 


paring reports it was voted that the valley of the 
Schoharie, about thirty miles to the northwest, 
should be the site of their new home. Very beau- 
tiful must have been the spectacle presented to 
the longing eyes of the weary pilgrims on that 
April day when they entered that picturesque 


valley—a fertile tract sharply inclosed by spurs 


of the Catskills, and lying some 
twenty-three hundred feet above 
tide. 

They first called their settle- 
ment Bruna Dorf, signifying the 
town of springs; afterward 
adopting the Indian name, Scho- 
harie, meaning driftwood. At 
the junction of Fox Creek with 
the Schoharie, near the site of 
the village, a quantity of drift- 
wood had collected, forming a 
natural bridge—hence the name. 

In a neighboring valley was a 
tribe of Indians composed of 
refugees from other tribes and 
under the chieftainship of Kari- 
ghondontee, a French Indian, 
who had been taken prisoner by 
the Mohawks. The daughter of 
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SCHOHARIE 


of corn as his dusky bride could carry away in 
her petticoat. So runs the tradition. 

It was a little more than a hundred years ago 
—the crops being snugly harvested—that Colonel 
Johnson, with an army of five hundred troops, 
swept down upon the beautiful valley of the 
Schoharie, leaving ruin and desolation in his 
wake. Scarcely a house was left standing, though 
but few lives were lost, for the citizens, being 
warned of the approach of the British, were gath- 
ered into their forts, which they gallantly de- 
fended. You will hardly find a man in Schoharie 


BRIDGE, 


who will not tell you of the brave deeds of his 
ancestors upon that day. One of the forts is still 
standing, in a good state of preservation, and 
there isan annual appropriation by the State for 
its repair. It was built for a Dutch Reformed 
Church, and on the stones which appear in the 
foundation we read the names of the founders— 
and we read them again on the slabs in the ad- 
jacent cemetery. ‘The names of their grand- 
children we read, with scarce a break, upon the 
signboards along the main streets. Droll, un- 
pronounceable, many-syllabled names they were, 





A PRE-REVOLUTIONARY DUTCH MANSE, ih” 2 “age 








too, but succeeding generations have cut them 
down and trimmed them up, seriously curtailing 
thereby their ancient Dutch dimensions. 

Since the opening of the Albany and Susque- 
hanna road, a few years ago, the town has lost 
something of its habits of isolation. A conven- 
ient cleft in the mountain admits the passage of 
the local road to a point about a mile from the 
village, and a handsome new courthouse pro- 
claims that Schoharie has become the county 
seat. ‘Through that mountain cleft the breath 
of a newer civilization has crept in, and the ex- 
ternal evidences of the old life are fast passing 
away ; but enough remains to impress the stranger 
very forcibly, ‘The township includes several 
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‘the oldest inhabitant.” He is probably over a 
hundred years old. He never learned to read 
nor write; but he is the repository of all the 
local traditions, which he rehearses with solemn 
satisfaction, as one who feels the importance of 
his office. 

The negroes rank second best in the social 
scale, while a third class of poor whites, known 
by the descriptive term of ‘‘ Sloughters,” are hud- 
dled together in miserable shanties on the out- 
skirts of the village. Strike out in any direction 
from Main Street, and at the end of the second 
mile you will be sure to come upon the habita- 
tions of the Sloughters. They toil not, neither 
do they spin, and life presents no harder problem 
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HABITATIONS OF THE SLOUGHTERS, 
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outlying hamlets, but that portion which is 
known as Schoharie, and which was settled over 
two hundred and fifty years ago by six hundred 
people, now numbers only a population of about 
twelve hundred, and of that number three hun- 
dred are the blacks and their descendants eman- 
cipated by the law of 1824. The phlegmatic 
Dutchman, less alert than the prudent Yankee, 
did not sell his slaves on the eve of their eman- 
cipation. 

Old Jacko, who still hobbles about the premises 
on which he was born, loves to tell about the 
‘‘dark day,” when the cows ran lowing through 
the fields, and the cocks crowed, and the people 
said their prayers with more than Sunday unc- 
tion. Old Jacko enjoys the distinction of being 


to the Sloughter than is involved in the scrutiny 
of his neighbor’s crops and the calculation of per 
centum which is likely to accrue to him in the 
distribution of the township alms. 

If the student of social science should come 
hither he will not go away empty. As a brief 
summary of facts gathered from the town records, 
we have here a hardy, long-lived, industrious peo- 
ple, of sober and religious habit, living in a beau- 
tiful and fertile district, but under conditions 
which for generations isolate them almost wholly 
from the rest of the world. Gradually we find 
the land passing into the hands of the thrifty 
few, and not long after mention is made of the 
almshouse ; and presently the criminal records 
grow more bulky. ‘Lhus, by easy stages, we reach 
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the logical outcome of these conditions—Slough- 
ters. Marriages of consanguinity have been in- 
evitable, and grow more frequent as the land- 
owners become fewer in number ; and the ranks 
of the Sloughters are constantly recruited by de- 
fections from the superior classes. 

We also remark the general decrease in longev- 
ity, the increase of infant mortality, marasmus, 
paralysis, epilepsy, insanity and, lastly, cretinism 
—the lowest form of human life. 

Here, too, is a striking verification of the the- 
ory that nature does, in extremity, exercise a law 
of limitation tending to the extinction of deterio- 
rated races. Under normal conditions the num- 
ber of males born in a community is considerably 
greater than the number of females, but should 
the stock become enfeebled or diseased, not only 
does the number of normal births decrease, but 
the births of males become relatively fewer. Since 
the opening of the present century there has been 
a steady decrease in the ratio of male births. 

Leaving the apostle of social science to the pur- 
suit of such moral and philosophical reflections as 
are here thrown out, we turn again to the hills. 
Geologists from all civilized countries have wan- 
dered over their rugged sides, making collections 
from their rich stores of fossils. Here Sir Charles 
Lyell came before the compilation of his charm- 
ing work on geology. ‘The deposits at Schoharie 
belong to the Hamilton group. Sections from 
ancient beaches, now converted into the valuable 
bluish slab used for sidewalks, are found in the 
quarries. IJfere are Silurian shells, and the like- 
ness of ripples marked by the retreating waters, 
and probably covered by a fresh layer of sand 
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from the adjacent rocks before the waves came 
back again to form new ripples along the tide- 
washed shore. 

It is doubtful if there is another spot in this 
country containing so much that is of interest to 
the geologist within the given area. 

The movement of glaciers is beautifully marked 
throughout the valley, pursuing a southeasterly 
course to the Hudson, with the Chemung Moun- 
tains for a background. The limestone regions 
abound in caves, from which fortunate collectors 
have gathered stalactites of pure white, translu- 
cent and solid sulphate of barytes, calcite, satin 
spar, tufa, bog ore, black oxide of iron and arag- 
onite. Among the fossils crinoids and spirifers 
are found in great abundance and perfection. 
Occasionally a patient search may be rewarded by 
the discovery of trilobites. Branches of coral and 
seaweed may be picked out by careful hands 
from the shaly stone which is scattered over the 
mountains. 

Hither the city-worn artist comes to sketch this 
splendid scenery and gather fresh inspiration as 
he inhales the keen, bright air which seems to 
come from illimitable distances as it sweeps over 
the mountain tops. And here the late tourist 
loves to linger while the mellow autumn haze 
hangs over the hills, softening their rugged out- 
lines until theyseem to meet and mingle with the 
shifting clouds. The sumac and the maple flaunt 
in crimson and gold, and overhead is the stir and 
flutter of the South-returning birds, whose punc- 
tual migrations constitute the chiefest share of 
travel between this pretty niche and the great 
world beyond, 


IWI.—STRAGGLING SETAUKET. 


By THomas J. VIVIAN, 


Tue north shore of Long Island, from Sandy 
Point to Mattituck, may be likened to a mild and 
miniature Norway. The fiords are gently rep- 
resented by small, narrow “ bays,” running in- 
land for a mile or more; while the pine and ice- 
covered scarps of the Scandinavian coast have 
their less harsh representatives in the thickly 
wooded plateau which forms the southeastern 
flank of the Sound. This timber not only marks 
the sky line, but forms the setting of each bay, 
the trees coming down to the water’s edge in the 
sheltered nooks, harbors and other waterways ; 
while along the shore every swale and dip and 
Jandslide is covered with serub-oak and small sea- 
pine. From end to end also there runs a beach 


—like a glistening white ribbon—of sand and 
pebbles, not only skirting the unbroken shore, 
but running also around the bays and across 
their mouths, with only a narrow break for a 
channel. Because of these peculiarities of to- 
pography one might sail along the Sound all his 
life long, idly believing that the few scattered 
white houses seen in some cleared spot along the 
cliff or on some knob of the inshore upland held 
the population of the land, never dreaming that 
snugly tucked away at the head of the bays are a 
score of pretty, quaint old villages, with a slow 
but thriving community that helps considerably 
to swell the census returns of Suffolk County. 

It is owing to these peculiarities of configura- 
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tion, too, that even in those sections of Suffolk’s 
north shore along which the Long Island Railroad 
runs the existence of these villages may be ab- 
solutely a blank to the observer from the car 
windows. The railroad keeps to the level of the 
plateau, and only touches the inland end of each 
notch, or fiordlet, a mile or two back from the 
villages straggling along the waterfront below, 
the thick woods as effectually concealing them 
on the land side as the shore line conceals them 
from the Sound. 

Some of these villages, such as Iluntington, 
Northport, Southold, Mattituck and Port Jeffer- 
son, have passed through the processes of discov- 
ery, development and summer influx “ with all 
the modern improvements,” but between the lat- 
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generalization. Every yacht owner who has ever 
pulled a whistle cord or hauled in a sheet on the 
Sound knows Port Jefferson. Once through the 
narrow channel and into the ever-smooth waters 
of its bay and no wind that blows can give tlie 
sailing master a moment’s uneasiness or delay 
his refitting, while when out of commission and 
out of water the craft can lie there securely and 
unjostled all the winter through. Time was 
when the noon bell at Port Jefferson was the 
signal for nearly a thousand men to drop the 
adze and calking tools, for here, as in many an- 
other town along these shores, the building of 
swift and clean-cut American vessels used to be a 
thriving trade. With the decay of that industry 
Port Jefferson went to sleep, but now is waking 
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ter two places there are a dozen others that ane 
simply names on the coast and geodetic survey 
map, while lying close to the few that are known 
are as many others—shy, retiring neighbors— 
that are only happened on ina walk afield that 
leads to some new point of observation, or when 
wind and tide have carried your boat around 
some further point. But the sudden glimpse 
that one gets of white cottages, gray spires and 
pied meadows is as deceptive as the coast view. 
You never see the whole village in any one of 
these glimpses or from any one point of observa- 
tion. There are not only bays within bays, but 
these inner bays turn and twist on themselves 
and the villages run round them in good fellow- 
ship with the shore line. 

Let old Setauket stand as the particular in this 


up again and is trading on pleasure. But while 
many know Port Jefferson, few know Setauket. 
Yet Setauket is but a short hail, for from Port 
Jefferson Bay open out two other bays, and at 
the head of one of these lies Setauket. The other 
“bay,” called Conscience Bay, is little more than 
a tidal river, and can only be reached on the 
water side by going up through the Narrows be- 
tween the bar on one side and the mainland, 
which ends in Oldfield Point and lighthouse, on 
the other side, The channels are good in all the 
bays, even at low water, and when the inflow of 
the Sound tide raises the water in the three basins 
by an additional fathom you can sail and row for 
many a mile within their charming reaches, It 
is not every wind, however, that is favorable for 
an exploration of these little land-locked alleys of 
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the Sound, and the best way to see Setauket is 
either to inquire about the tides and then row 
up to the landing place, or, better still, to walk 
over from Port Jefferson. 

The start is on a long half-mile up the west- 
side hill, at the top of which one gets a glimpse 
of the blue waters of theSound—and gloriously 
blue they are sometimes. ‘Then the road drops 
down for another half-mile, with here and there a 
neat little house of some farmer-villager, for this 
is the eastern end of Setauket. A few rods fur- 
ther and a signboard bids the wayfarer turn off 
to the right in order to get down ‘‘to the bay.” 
This road leads past pleasant 
fields and orchards, past trim 
cottages and gardens filled 
with sweet, old-time flowers, 
and then the bay is reached. 
To the left it runs by steep 
banks to Jefferson Bay, and 
to the right it shallows up 
to sloping fields and clumps 
of woodland. ‘The village 
stretches sparsely along the 
waterfront and up, back from 
the bay, along salt marshes to 
the main road again, having 
added a loop of half a mile or 
so to its length in this varia- 
tion of its ramblings. Where 
the loop ends there is a cluster 
of small shops and two or 
three old shingle - covered 
houses of a rich gray drab, 


like well-to-do Quak- 
ers. Up another hill, 
and sharply to the 
right, and the relig- 
ious quarter of the 
village is reached. 
First come the Meth- 
odist and Catholic 
churches, both com- 
paratively modern 
structures ; then more 
gardens. and a dull- 
red brick mansion set 
back in a cool and 
shadowy lawn, and 
then the village green, 
with the Presbyterian 
Chureh to the right 
and the Episcopal 
Church of Caroline 
justahead. The first, 
as may be seen by the 
sketch, is of the 
I[anoverian no-order, sometimes called the Colo- 
nial, and was built early in the present century. 
The tower, with its little cramped lookout bal- 
cony, is fairly picturesque, but one has to look 
down, not up, for the real points of interest here. 
The present church has largely taken the place 
of that known as “‘the old church,” which was 
built in 1760 and which survived the peppering 
of the British soldiery (who turned it into a bar- 
racks) in a sharp Revolutionary skirmish, only to 
be prosaically burned down some years after. 
The churchyard is much earlier, however, and 
must have been laid out for the final rest of 
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ACROSS THE MEADOWS, 


those who worshiped in a still older meeting- 
house. Ilere, indeed, in this God’s-acre, slanting 
down to the bay, are the few records that prove 
this place to have a dim and halting history run- 
ning back to our earliest long-ago. Unlike the 
modern cemetery, with its new graves and freshly 
flattering monuments, there is nothing depressing 
about an old churchyard like this, where the 
centuries intervene between you and the inevita- 
ble. Besides which, the records of the dear de- 
parted show them to have lived to such a good 
old age as to be positively comforting. A weak- 
kneed fence separates the yard into two sections, 
and just beyond this fence lie, one would think, 
all the dead Floyds of Long Island. The im- 
portance of two of the Floyds dead is shown by 
the slab gravestones of sandstone given in the’il- 
lustration, while the importance of these Floyds 
living is set forth in the tablets let into the face 
of these stones. One of these tablets has either 
been ground down into utter illegibility by the 
passing of the years, or else it was covered by a 
brass, which has been lost—or stolen; but the 
other, which is of a peculiarly hard, fine slate, 
still retains the following inscription as clear as 
though cut yesterday : 

Here lies ye Body of 

Richard Floyd, Esqre, 

late Collonel of this 

County & a Judge 

of ye Court of Common 

Pleas, who Dee’d Febr’y 

ye 28, 1737, in ye 


73rd year of his age. 


This means that Colonel Floyd was born in 
1664, or the very year in which New Amsterdam 
became New York and in which New Jersey was 
settled by asmall Puritan swarming from Long 
Island ; that he was probably appointed county 
‘‘collonel” in the troubled days of King Will- 
iam’s war, and was retired to the snug haven of 
the Court of Common Pleas by grace of tlie 
queenly relict, Anne. Not content with the slab 
and plate, Colonel Richard has also a memorial 
tombstone on which his titles and estate are ent 
deep in the granite under the sheltering care of a 
crowned sun-god doing masquerade duty as a 
Semitico-Christian cherubim. 

3nt this is not by any means the earliest record 
to be found in the place, for nearer to the church, 
and half hidden in the rank grass, is a broken 
gravestone which faintly tells us that beneath it 
is the dust of Jayne Egre, Gent, who was born in 
Bristol, England, in 1518, and who died here in 
1714, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. Born 
two hundred and seventy-seven years ago, was fifty 
years of age when ‘‘Collonel” Floyd came into 
this world, and lived a centary lacking four 
years. I do not know what records there are 
of this sturdy Long Islander —there is little 
doubt as to his sturdiness—but from having been 
a Presbyterian it is conclusive that he was a Non- 
conformist, and it is a fair inference, therefore, 
that he was brouglit over by the early Puritan set- 
tlers. Atany rate it is certain that the Tludson 
River had only been known of for nine years 
when he was born, that he was a child in arms 
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when Plymouth was founded, and that before he 
became part of Suffolk County soil he saw the 
Tudors melt into the Stuarts, saw the Stuarts dis- 
appear three times—once under Cromwell’s iron 
heel, once again before long-nosed William’s Hol- 
landers, and yet once again when good Queen 
Anne died. Jayne, Gent, of Bristol port, stand- 
ing here where he lies, could have stretched out 
his hand with a fine, sweeping gesture to the 
northwest, and have said: “*The children of 
Ham, the ordained bondmen of the world, lie 
thick there, for all that is a slave plantation”; he 
might have told of the last stumps of Governor 
Peter’s silver-banded leg on American soil, and 
he might have confessed to swapping salty yarns 
with Captain Kidd. 

If the Presbyterian church is of no order, 
surely, then, the Episcopal church cannot be said 
to belong to any. It certainly is not of the per- 
pendicular, for, as can be seen by the view given 
of it, there is not a straight-up-and-down line in 
the wholc edifice. Not only do the walls lean in 
or lean oui, but the tower is so twisted and warped 
by wind and weather that from a front elevation 
one can accomplish the feat of looking around a 
corner and seeing the side door. The interior is 
noteworthy for its unusually good stained-glass 
windows, which are new, and for its deliciously 
quaint gallery, which is as . 
old as thechurch. Between 
these churches and the bay 
lies a stretch of. pasture land 
divided into meadows by 
rows of dwarf pines and 


hedges, so crowded with AR 
golden-rod that they look pe. 
like yellow bars across the Nees 
fields. There is a sedate, ; 
old-world pastoral atmos- hep anh 
phere about this bit of rep 
landseape which is very de- 


lightful. 

Nor does the village green 
mark the limit of Setauket, 
for from it the road turns 
downhill again, and at the 
bottom passes over a bridge 
thrown across a small and 
placid waterway. On both 
sides of this, the western 
end of the village, and fully 
two miles from where we 
first carre into Setauket, the 
settlement continues, with 
such gabled cottages and 
roomy old houses as are 
shown in the 


Here, too, by the willows, stands the Setauket 
Inn, where, of course, George, etc., etc. 

Coming back on the Port Jefferson road one 
should not fail to stop at what is the gem of the 
whole place. It is a shingled house, nearly oppo- 
site the first turn-down to the bay. The ciuster 
of chimneys in the centre of the roof, the frayed 
condition of the gray wall shingles, the big shrubs 
of box filling the posy yard with a pungent smell, 
the small-paned windows and its general air of 
respectable old age cannot fail to attract one’s at- 
tention ; and if you are fortunate enough to be 
admitted by the sweet-faced old lady who is the 
pink of antique perfection from her spotless black 
cloth slippers to the white handkerchief over her 
head, you will find that the interior more than 
bears out the promise of the outside. From the 
kitchen, with its brick oven and black settle, you 
pass into the dining room, a long, narrow cham- 
ber with chair-high wainscot. From this folding 
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doors open into the sitting room, also wainscoted, 
with deep window seats, cozy chairs, subdued 
light, still air, corner cupboard, and a few old 
prints on the wall—the sort of place to loll by 
the window on dozy summer afternoons and 
dream in, or to sit by the big fireplace on some 
stormy winter’s night with your best-beloved 
book in your hand and with the wind rattling the 
windows and tugging at the shingles. The entry 
hall, which is reached from the sitting room, is 
just big enough for the front door to swing into 
and to give access to the first steps of a railless 
staircase that goes corkscrewing its way to the 
upstairs rooms. Across this hall from the sitting 
room is the glory of the house—the parlor, the 
‘best room.” It is paneled on ceiling and sides 
alike, except on the west, where a high, narrow 
mantelshelf runs above the open fireplace. The 
furniture is in keeping, and the corner diagonally 
opposite the door is filled with a cupboard with 
rounding doors, open to display the heirlooms 
and curiosities from beyond the sea, in whose 
gathering the brave-looking gentleman im a high 
collar and holding a huge spyglass, whose por- 
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trait ornaments a central panel, had doubtless 
much to do. It is all real, no jimerack imita- 
tion—a parlor in which children used to come 
tiptoed on Sunday afternoons two hundred years 
ago. So declares the sweet-faced old lady, who 
says, with pathetic simplicity: “I was born in 
1806, and Captain Jones brought me to this 
house when I was a bride of eighteen. That was 
in 1824, and the house was just as old then as it 
isnow. Yes,” she adds, with a snap of pride in 
the faded eyes, ‘‘ I have lived in this house, bride, 
wife and widow, for seventy years, and when 
Captain Jones died he left it all to me.” Of 
course he did, and it could have been left to no 
one better, or as good, for the house is a very 
jewel of cleanliness and conservation. Two hun- 
dred years backward by just stepping from the 
dusty, sunlit road through the garden and into 
the cool, paneled room; while up on the hill 
sleeps ‘‘ Jayne, Gent, of Bristol,” who was born 
nearly three hundred years ago. We are begin- 
ning to have a history of our own, and it is in 
just such places as rambling old Setauket that 
one may find its faint but precious records, 
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“SHE TOOK THE FRAME THAT HELD THIS WOMAN'S PICTURE, AND LOOKED AT IT 
WITH QUIET SCRUTINY.” 


BITTER-SWEET. 


By W. pE WAGSTAFFE 


Ir is in the city one learns about life. 

Life with all its desperate sorrows, its heartless 
disappointments, its ecstasy of hope, its golden 
fruit that ripens for all and is plucked by the few 
only. 

Pshaw ! why should I feel even a faint regret 
when there is gray rust of age in my hair and the 
sleek polish of the town has rubbed the wounds 
of youth in my heart smooth ? 

A bachelor should never sink into the conven- 


tional channel of reminiscent old women—gos- 
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siping about himself. It involves all the intricate 
web of one’s early youth, when sunsets, and 
flowers, and the moon formed an unnatural at- 
mosphere apart, in which the young lady, the 
particular, sublime and only young lady, from a 
world of billions of people, always appeared. In 
the city she does not rule for long: sunsets lose 
their beauty in the street, flowers are expensive, 
and moonlight suggests bedtime and caterwauls. 
Besides, she usually marries the bald-headed man 
whom you have ridiculed together very often. 
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You do not realize that every hair he has lost 
marked a commercial gain for his exchequer. 

Now I am talking like a cynic, and at heart I 
am only a very commonplace individual. There 
eame a time in my life when the hands of fate 
pointed an hour of reckoning, and I chose the 
way of children; I avoided the issue, and re- 
mained a bachelor. 

I can see a faint smile ridicule this confession 
of weakness. But then, perhaps, you cannot 
understand the gentle strength of a restraining 
hand to a man whose whole life has been its care 
—the hand of a woman who has led him as a 
helpless child from babyhood to manhood. 

After all, life means the years that have gone 
by. It is the past which is the interesting chap- 
ter, the pages of which: we turn down carefully in 
eur memory that we may find them quickly and 
read them often. Sometimes it is a bracelet, an 
eld ring, a large cameo, a fob, even a coin, that 
brings the old-fashioned days into glorious con- 
trast with the shabby present to our minds. 

The thing that brings before me the whole 
charm of life, that which we men of the world 
eall “‘ our past,” is a photograph. It presents a 
stately figure, rebed in a gown where grace and 
dignity are all that F ean find in detail. The 
face is one of patient beauty ; it points a moral 
to the younger generation, for it suggests all the 
weakness of great love, all the power of noble 
sacrifice. As I look closely at it to-night, with 
the calm judgment of a man who knows the world 
and its woman, I realize how greatly tried and 
how greatly good she was. 

It is the only woman’s pieture that I allow. to 
stand conspicuously in my library, and the woman 
was my mother. 

Locked in a eabinet, which I call my catacomb, 
for in it are the relics of my ‘‘ past,” sacred from 
the vulgar eyes of the world, is the portrait of 
that other woman, she who first teaches man the 
lesson of love that his mother learned vears and 
years before. 

Between these two women. for whom I have 
suffered all that man is capable of suffering, rests 
the whole feeling of my heart, and they have left 
me alone, an indifferent, callous nature, that 
colorless being known to the world as an old 
bachelor. 

The things that disgust me most as I grow 
older are the shadows which the past, grown 
tall and formidable, throws in the hollows of my 
eyes, and I positively detest the wrinkles that are 
creeping mercilessly over my face. So you see, 
with such trifles suddenly turned into all-absorb- 
ing horrors, I can talk dispassionately of the 
time when [ was a young fellow, loved devotedly 
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by two women just as though I were really worth 
all their tears and anxieties. 

I did not think then that I could survive 
either. ‘The future seemed a dark, cheerless ex- 
istence when I thought of losing them from my 
reach. But there it is; that is life; there is no 
future that we cannot travel with the light of the 
past to make the way clear. 

Not till I was twenty-five did I know anything 
about my father, and when the knowledge came 
it only seemed to blot him out as a mere unim- 
portant figure in the history of my mother and 
myself. She had brought me up to believe, 
when a child, that books wére better than rough 
playgrounds. When I grew old enough she fit- 
ted up a room apart with books and fine etch- 
ings, and swords, and a gun and a fishing rod. 
A little later she filled a jar with tobacco and laid 
a pipe beside it. 

On the centre table, in a large red morocco 
frame, she placed a photograph of herself—the 
same that I have been looking at to-night. 

** Harold,” she said one night, putting her 
head inside the door of my room, which had been 
closed to keep a perfect ocean of smoke from fill- 
ing the house, ‘‘ don’t smoke yourself to death.” 

I laughed, and replied jokingly : 

‘Mother, you taught me my only vice; the 
consequences be yours.” 

Then she came in, and I laid aside my pipe, 
and she sat down beside me. 

** Where is my picture ?” she said. 

| had moved it off the table to make room for 
books. T[ brouglit it over, and put it in its aceus- 
tomed place with mock ceremony. 

Are you tired of looking at it ?” she asked, 
tenderly. 

“No, mother. Why ?’T asked. 

** Because I never want you to have another 
woman’s picture in your room,” she added, more 
earnestly than the occasion called for, it seemed 
to me, 

** Not even my wife’s ?” T asked, gayly. 

“No, Ilarold ; you must never marry,” she 
said, seriously. 

**Not while we can be together, dear,” I an- 
swered, 

Then I kissed her, for I saw that she was agi- 
tated. And I fully meant what I said. [ had 
not cared for promiscuous friends; my mother 
was mv ideal, and none conld outshine her. 

After that I looked oftener at the face of the 
only woman's photograph in my room. By this 
time | realized that my mother had some very 
serious, vital reason for her request, and I never 
feared ability to fulfill her wishes. If she were 
to have asked me to obey such a demand to-day I 
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should smile with deeper meaning than I did that 
night. Then I knew nothing of the marvels of 
love ; to-day I can look into women’s faces and 
wonder what it is—indifferently. 

Well, it all came upon me suddenly. We met 
in a crowd ; we wandered off by tacit but un- 
spoken consent to be alone, and we found the 
world had changed for both of us. I think it 
was as nearly an example of paradise as I could 
imagine, and she thought the same. ‘The inevi- 
table result of these conditions arrived when I 
asked her to be my wife. 

She consented, and then came the first disa- 
greeable moment, when she desired to know my 
mother. 

I had intended to tell her, of course, but I 
foresaw the pain it would cause, so I wished to 
put it off as long as possible, for I was confident 
that of the two forces in my life just then my 
mother was the less. With this new interest in 
my life, I neglected my books, I scorned my pipe, 
I spent my evenings away from home. 

One night I found my mother’s picture gone 
from its accustomed place on my table. In the 
frame where it had been was the photograph of 
—that other ‘woman. I had hidden it away 
among some papers. I knew that it was a first 
rebuke from my mother. 

I sullenly avoided saying anything about it 
till, an evening later, [ found my mother sitting 
in my room, crying. Gently closing the door, | 
put my arms about her and soothed her as best 
I could. She submitted silently as a child would, 
as IT had done many times when in her arms. 

“My boy, my son,” was all she said when she 
had dried her tears and sat looking at me with 
eager, tender gaze. 

T remember that, half leaning, half kneeling 
by her side, I told her something had come into 
my life that must come to all men sooner or 
later ; that I loved—the other woman ; that we 
wanted her consent. 

She took the frame that held this woman’s 
picture, and looked at it with quiet serutiny be- 
fore she spoke. . 

“So you, too, must learn the lesson,” she said, 
while her loving hand smoothed my hair caress- 
ingly. 

“You speak xs if it were a tusk,” I said. 

‘* Harold, | once loved your father as she loves 
you,” said my mother, prondly. 
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I listened patiently, anxiously. 

**We were married, and we thought our hap- 
piness had just begun,” she added, speaking very 
softly. 

«¢ And—he was unkind, brutal 2” I asked, vehe- 
mently. 

‘Our happiness was over when we became mar 
and wife,” said my mother, strangely. 

**That was different ; Iam like you, dear, not 
like him,” I said, thinking only of my love, for- 
getting hers. 

‘** But he was good, as men go—no doubt, very 
good,” she went on, as in a reverie; ‘but I had 
placed too high a standard on the world, on life, 
on love. It was my own fault; it was I had 
reared the idol. Ile could not understand such 
worship, even from a woman whom he loved. I 
saw that he did not understand, and in anger 
[ shattered this idol I had placed in my heart ; 
and when I saw the man as men are I was 
shocked.” 

“© And he?” 

“Recognized his failure, recognized my mis- 
take, and we parted, leaving you, my boy, to re- 
place the idol he had tried to be.” 

‘Then you did not really love one another,” 
said I, feeling the impossibility of such an appli- 
cation to my ease, for I had never seen my father, 
and could not enter into the spirit of my mother’s 
romance, 

‘My dear son, she, as I, as all women. make 
idols of their lovers, and find them only good hus- 
bands. Marriage is the end of a woman's des- 
tiny ; it is the beginning of the world’s battle for 
the man. I would not have you suffer as he has, 
perhaps as I have. So, dear, forget her; be free 
to conquer the world, and restore an idol of love 
that can worship to the end, for a mother’s love 
is greatest of all.” 

I looked into her ealm, sweet face; I read in 
her eyes the love that was greatest of all, for it 
has survived all the sweepings of intervening 
years. I promised, what was then a bitter prom- 
ise, never to marry. 





Now they have both gone, these two tender des- 
tinies of mine. My mother’s face is in the old fa- 
miliar frame, just as she replaced it with her own 
loving hands. And the other? I placed it amid 
a iot of old letters, a friendly ghost of my youth. 

It is not difficult to be a bachelor with such 
memories—to me it is all bitter-sweet. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE, CASERTA. 


CASERTA: THE ITALIAN VERSAILLES. 


By A. Hlowarp Capy. 


To KNOow and appreciate Italy thoroughly one 
must visit it at every season of the year, but 
more especially in the spring and early autumn. 

In February, that month which, according to 
Charles Dudley Warner, ought to be stricken out 
of the calendar, the anemones already peep out 
of the ground, and by March these bell-shaped 
flowers, in their varied hues of yellow, purple and 
scarlet, brighten the landscape, while the sweet 


violets and dainty crocuses show themselves, too. 


So time passes quickly on to May, the month of 
roses in this fair Latin country, when all nature 
is a-bloom. 

From June to September the days glide by in 
the dolce far niente existence which the climate 
invites, if passed in one of the delectable spots 
known to the natives and eld travelers. 

With September, when the vines are laden with 
ripening grapes and the fig-trees heavy with 
their luscious fruit, tourists begin to make their 
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way into Italy, and happy those who find them- 
selves in that delightful portion known as the 
Neapolitan Switzerland. 

For that matter, the country all about the for- 
mer Bourbon capital is entrancing, and days slip 
into weeks of sojourn in this neighborhood as 
one charming place after another is brought to 
mind, with the suggestion always of a possible 
visit to each in turn. 

Among them there is none more picturesquely 
interesting than Caserta, where stands that mar- 
velous monument to the grandeur of Charles ITI., 
the ** Versailles of Italy.” 

The story, in brief, of this monarch, who built 
some of the most celebrated palaces of Europe, 
is interesting, and has that halo of romance and 
adventure about it which seems to have sur- 
rounded the sovereigns of the past centuries. 
Colletta gives it somewhat as follows: Charles, a 
son of the prosperous and arrogant, house of 
Spain, was born to Philip V. and» Elizabeth 
Farnese (in that age of wars and conquests) in 
the year 1716. The eldest child of the second 
marriage, he was without a kingdom. His 
haughty mother could ill brook the lesser ap- 
panage of her sons. By her superior intellect 
she ruled both state and king. Fearless in disas- 
ter, yet knowing how to bend before adversity, 
she succeeded by bold wars and wise treaties in 
obtaining for Charles the ducal crowns of Tns- 
eany and Parma. 

Prior to his departure for Italy a singular cere- 
mony took place in the royal palace, which it is 
worth recalling here, as it would seem to bear on 
his future conquests. ‘I'wo days before he was to 
leave, King Philip and his queen, Elizabeth, 
seated on their thrones, received Charles in the 
presence of the whole court. The Infant, as was 
the custom in his family, knelt down before his 
father in token of filial respect, while Philip, 
making the sign of the cross over his head, raised 
him to his feet, girded on a sword richly orna- 
mented with gold and gems, and addressed him 
in these words: ‘* This is the sword which my 
grandfather, Louis X1V., placed at my side when 
le sent me to conquer the realms of Spain. May 
it bring thee entire success without the calamity 
of war.” Kissing him on the cheek, he then dis- 
missed him. 

In 1733 the hopes of Queen Elizabeth were 
again awakened, and she caused armies and fleets 
to be prepared to conquer the two Sicilies. It is 
impossible, in a short space, to review the hostil- 
ities of this epoch between France, Spain and 
England. Suffice it to state that the Spanish 
forces were under the direction of Count di Mon- 
temar, but, for the honor and dignity of the 


name, placed under the supreme command of the 
Infant, Don Carlos; the aim of the enterprise 
being, of course, to vanquish the imperial troops 
beyond the Rhine, to drive them out of Lom- 
bardy, and to conquer the two Sicilies, ‘‘ which,” 
wrote this ambitious mother to her son, ‘‘ when 
raised to an independent kingdom, shall be thine. 
Go, then, and conquer, for the fairest crown of 
Italy awaits thee !” 

Charles was at an age (seventeen) when a man 
is most easily excited by harmless ambition. The 
son of a king inclined to wars, and of a queen 
insatiable in her thirst for power and greatness, 
he was himself eager for more extensive empire 
than the duchies of Tuscany and Parma; and 
abetted, though covertly, by Pope Clement XIL., 
he entertained no doubt of his right to the Sici- 
lies, which he claimed by the ancient dominion 
of former kings of Spain and the more recent 
one of his father. He pitied the Sicilian people, 
of whose sufferings under the imperial govern- 
ment exaggerated statements had been circulated 
in the palace of Philip. Hence right, religion 
and humanity, to say nothing of his own inter- 
ests, urged him to this enterprise. 

He is described at this period as being of an 
excellent disposition, which had been blunted by 
the contagion of a court, but kind-hearted by 
nature and intelligent beyond his years. Ie was 
just and charitable to his subjects, temperate, 
though aspiring ; affable in manner, with an 
agreeable countenance ; robust and tall in person, 
fond of manly sports and the art of war. 

Before the end of the first half year of 1736 all 
the country and inhabitants of the two Sicilies 
had submitted to Charles, the last forts to cede 
being Baja, St. Elmo, Dell’ Ovo, and, finally, the 
Nuovo. ‘The coronation took place at Palermo 
on the 3d of June. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that Charles was the last king to be 
crowned there. 

Colletta tells us that ** neither the anxieties of 
war nor the cares of government could divert 
him from his favorite passion.” Of this he cer- 
tainly gave proof, stopping as he did in his royal 
progress to Naples for pigeon-shooting and other 
sport at Alifi and San Germano, and still again 
at Maddaloni, where he was met by a numerous 
body of Neapolitan nobies, who came to offer 
their services as a guard of honor, and also by 
the *‘ Elect” of Naples, -dispatched to present 
him with the keys of the city, to wish him suc- 
cess, and promise fidelity and obedience. 

These ceremonies over, his Majesty spent the 
rest of the day in shooting pigeons which had 
built their nests in the ducal palace, and for 
many days thereafter was engaged in the chase. 
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It is claimed, on the other hand, that this slow 
advance toward Naples had a purpose more seri- 
ous than the personal gratification of his pleasure 
in the chase: that the young king wished to im- 
press his new subjects with the good discipline of 
his army—report of which would naturally pre- 
cede him to the capital—as also with his liberal- 
ity. His mother, lately enriched by treasures 
from Mexico, had given part to Charles, and he 
distributed them with a lavish hand and in a mu- 
nificent spirit among the people. He paid for his 
provision, bestowed gifts and arms, and, as was 
the custom of that period, frequently desired 
money to be thrown in handfuls among the pop- 
ulace. 

Finally, the city freed of every vestige of the 
past government, the Infant entered, in royal 
state, amid the rejoicings of the people, who had 
great hopes of their new ruler. Wishing to ren- 
der thanks to the Almighty, the youthful monarch 
descended at the suburban church of San Fran- 
cesco, where he remained until four o’clock in the 
afternoo1, when he made his entrance through 
the Capuan gate, on a charger, magnificently at- 
tired. 

His first care was to visit the cathedral and re- 
ceive benediction at the hands of Cardinal Pigna- 
telli, and to adorn the statue of San Gennaro (St. 
Januarius), patron saint of Naples, with a costly 


chain of rubies and diamonds. Having completed 
this sacred rite, he continued his way to the pal- 
ace. Passing before the dungeon of Vicaria and 
San Giacomo, he received the keys, in acknowl 
edgment of his sovereignty, and commanded, 
then and there, that the doors be opened and the 
prisoners set free. ‘‘ Magnanimous folly !” is Col- 
letta’s brief comment. 

The city was in gala dress, the civil troops lin- 
ing the streets and on guard at the palace. Fire- 
works lasted throughout the night. 

Thus began, under the most brilliant auspices, 
the reign of the BourBons in Sicily, which lasted 
until 1861, interrupted only by a French revo- 
lution and brief occupation by the French 
(1806-15), during which period Joseph Bona- 
parte held sway two years and Murat seven. 

Charles was, 
arch. Pious in 
ways for the 


ill things considered, a good mon- 
thought and deed, he strove al- 
ggrandizement and improvement 
of his kingdom and to make his subjects con- 
tented and happy. 

True, it is said often that the majority of his 
works owe their origin to his love of the chase 
and personal enjoyment of magnificence ; and 
that, moreover, they are chiefly confined to the 
metropolis and its environs. Let ~s, however, 
after the lapse of a century, compare the Naples 
and its surroundings of his reign with that of the 
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epoch which preceded 
it, and we cannot fail 
to acknowledge the 
vast benefits which he 
wrought. 

The first act of 
Charles as sovereign 
was to create Bernardo 
Tanuecci, the Pisan 
professor of laws, min- 
ister of justice. Ta- 
nucci was his right 
hand in the reforms 
of the kingdom. 

We cannot pause 
now to dwell upon the 
various civic reforms 
and improvements 
brought about during 
the reign of this, the 
first Bourbon king ; 
though, in speeding 
en to the most mag- 
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nificent of all his palaces—Caserta—we may stop 
to contemplate the lesser monuments to his great- 
ness in and about Naples. 

First of them all is the celebrated theatre San 
Carlo, which, ‘“‘to add wonder to magnificence,” 
the king ordered ‘‘ should be the largest in Eu- 
rope.” Angelo Carasale was the architect. It 
was finished in October, 1737, and opened on the 
evening of the king’s ‘‘name day,” the 4th of 
November, with a scenic representation. — [is 
Majesty gave Carasale public commendation for 
this stupendous piece of work, but suggested in- 
cidentally that it would be more convenient for 
the royal family to go from the theatre by a 
private passage, as its wall adjoined that of the 
palace. The architect listened to the king with 
downcast eyes, and at the close of the perform- 
ance, three hours later, awaited his Majesty, ask- 
ing him to return to the palace by the way he had 
commanded. During this brief time Carasale had 
sueceeded, by pulling down great walls, erecting 
seaffoldings of beams and laths, concealing the 
roughness of the work by carpets, tapestry and 
drapery, mirrors and lights, in making a passage 
both beautiful and scenic in effect. This scene 
of enchantment sounds almost like a fairy tale, 
and as such must have seemed to the king. 

Alas, thong, for the eaprices of royal favor! 
Carasale, who had believed himself to be now at 
the zenith of his fame, sent in a bil! dispro- 
portionate to his labor, So thought the king; 
and, instead of the great reward expected, the 
poor architect found himself cast into prison. 
The theatre—later destroyed by fire—was com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1816, and is to-day the third in 
size in the world, the Seala of Milan being the 
largest and the Liceo of Barcelona the next. 

The year following (1738) Charles married 
Amalia Walburger, daughter of Frederick An- 
gustus, King of Poland. Amalia was not yet six- 
teen, modest, simple and devout, and from the 
first appears to have won and kept her husband’s 
heart. 

It was in honor of this happy event that the 
young king created the order of St. Januarins, 
which has for insignia the cross terminating in 
lilies, and in the centre the image of the saint in 
his episcopal robes and the motto, ‘‘ In sanguine 
feedus.”” The king is the grand master, and there 
are sixty knights, chosen from noble descent or 
high station. The statutes of the order, as given 
in full, sound really more adapted to a congrega- 
tion of monks than an order of knighthood. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the king 
was very young and very pious at the time he 
founded it. 

From this period on, until he was recalled to 


Spain in 1759, Charles was unremitting in his 
efforts to improve, beautify and strengthen his 
kingdom. 

It must be confessed that, for the most part, 
especially as regards the roads and palaces, the 
king confined his magnificent enterprises to the’ 
metropolis and its vicinity, and his love of the 
chase is exemplified over and again by his choice 
of building sites, and the roads to these different 
places—among the latter, the Strada di Caccia 
and the fine bridge across the Volturno near 
Venafro—speak eloquently of his ruling passion. 
as they were constructed solely for his conven- 
ience and pleasure. As an offset to what is gen- 
erally considered a purely selfish outlay of money 
and labor, the eyes turn gratefully back to 
Naples, to the Molo, Strada Marinella and Mar- 
gellina, as being among the most praiseworthy of 
his achievements; for the length of the shore, 
often broken in upon by the sea, and which had 





formerly been occupied by a dirty, unhealthy, 
miserable populace, was by him transformed into 
a beautiful road and promenade. 

The villa at Portici was first suggested to the 
royal mind by the account of the quail which 
abounded in that region, just as later the fig- 
peckers up on the hilltop above Naples turned 
the king’s thoughts toward Capo di Monte, which 
he decided would be another geod building site, 
and accordingly ordered the construction cf the 
famous palace there. Medrano was the architect. 
When partially built it was suddenly discovered 
that the road there from Naples was almost im- 
passable, and Charles, who was, perhaps, already 
tired of the new palace, ordered work thereon 
discontinued, rather than go to the inevitable ex- 
pense of constructing a road to it. It was even- 
tually finished by his son Ferdinand, and to-day 
is one of the favorite summer residences of Queen 
Margherita. 

It is to Charles that we owe the origin of the 
Museo Borbonico, now known as the ‘ National 
Museum of Naples,” and prior to his renovation 
of the building called *‘* Regii Studii.” He 
raised, too, from its foundations, after the de- 
signs of Fuga, the royal house of refuge for the 
destitute, which was open to all the poor of the 
realm. He did not see the Albergo dei Poveri 
finished, although already one thousand of the 
poor of both sexes were collected within its walls. 

The great eruptions of 1738.and 1750 brought 
Herculaneum and Pompeii to light after many 
centuries, and the magnanimous aid given by 
Charles to the sufferers on these occasions are 
matters of history. The origin of Herculaneum 
is fabulous; that of Pompeii, obscure. Both, we 
know, were flourishing cities of the Campania in 
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the reign of ‘Titus Vespasianus, when, by a tre- 


mendous eruption of Vesuvius, they were de- 
stroyed in a day. ‘The memory of the places 
passed away with the generation then living, and 


the site of the once magnificent cities was sought 
in vain. Thus, from the seventy-ninth year of 
the Christian era until 1738 Hereulaneum re- 
mained unknown, and Pompeii until 1750, 

The discovery was accidental, and came about 
through digging walls and ditches, when finely 
wrought, sculptured marble vases, ete., were un- 
earthed. ‘The king claimed the ruins as public 
property, and, causing further excavations to be 
made, such treasures in antiquities were drawn 
forth that the Museo Borbonico is now one of the 
finest in Europe. His Majesty was often present 
at the work, and on one oceasion found. himself, 
a ring, which he wore until his return to Spain, 
when he left it with his son. The antiquities 
were arranged in a room in the new palace at 
Portici, and at the same time a Herenulanenm 
academy was instituted to illustrate them by 
philosophy and history. 

Other academies were founded during the reign 
of .*s king. The University of the Studii was 


proved by lectures on useful subjects being 


added to the forensic and theological matter with 


which -the schools of learning were then encum- 
bered. ‘The Royal College of Music, founded by 
Charles after his return to Spain, was reorganized 
in 1879. 

It was toward. the latter part of his reign in 
Sicily that, desirous of emulating the splendor of 
his ancestors in their castles of St. Ildefonso and 
Versailles, and at the same time build a palace on 
a more secure foundation than that of the one 
near Vesuvius (Portici), and less exposed to a 
powerful enemy at sea, the king chose the plain 
of Caserta, some fourteen miles from Naples. 

The city proper of Caserta is the capital of the 
province of Terra di Lavoro, and numbers about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. It sprang into ex- 
istence during the latter centuries, and is four 
kilometres distant from the ancient town of that 
name on the adjacent hills of Monte Tifatine. 

Casa-erta (or Caserta Vecchia), it may be men- 
tioned in passing, was founded in the eighth 
century by the Lombards. Some of the old walls 
and bastions still remain, and the church of St. 
Michael is an interesting specimen of twelfth- 
century architecture. 

Caserta the modern, now a famous garrison 
town, has grown in riches and renown during the 
past century, and, aside from the celebrated royal 
palace, lias some fine buildings of its own, of 
which, perhaps, the cathedral and the theatre 
Isabella are the most beautiful. 


The estate for the ‘ Itanan Versailles” was 
bought of the Dukes of Sermoneta, and with 
great solemnity, on January 26th, 1752, the first 
stone thereof was laid by Charles and his consort, 
Amalia. The work was carried on by him for 
seven years, and, after his departure for Spain, 
continued by his son Ferdinand. 

Most of the architects of the realm being dead 
or very old, and Carasale in prison, Charles sent 
to Rome for the Neapolitan, Luigi Vivantelli, who 
was at that time the head of his profession. 

l is justly considered Vivan- 
, is rectangular in shape, its four 
sides nearly facing the cardinal points. Magnifi- 


The palace, w 


telli’s masterpiecs 


cent columns, massive arches, colossal statues and 
marble carvings a ned the facade of the edifice, 
while on the summit of the front tympanum was 
formerly seen 
the king. = It t of travertine of the quarries 
near Capua (St. lorie), 


juestrian statue, in bronze, of 


The main (street) en- 
portico which pierces the 
whole depth of the palace, and through which 
the cascades are seen in the distance. 
centre of the pw 


trance Opens 


From the 
tico spring four courts, forming 
thus a cross ; he left is a marble copy of the 
arnesian statue of Hereules, the original of 
which is in the Museo Borbonico ; to the right 
is the grand stairease, which is lighted by twenty- 
five windows, walls gorgeously lined with lu- 
machella from Trapani and ornamented with pict- 
ures and statues. At the first landing the stairs 
ghts of steps, one hundred and 
seventeen in number, and each one five and a 
half metres long and of a solid piece of marble. 
All the marbles which adorn the walls of the 
stairway, as also those of the portico and vesti- 
bule, were taken from caves and quarries in the 
kingdom, the king desiring that all the work and 
material there should be indigenous of the soil. 
At the head « 
the four sides entrances to the royal apartments. 
The chapel, which was finished in 1784, is de- 
signed after that of Versailles. Marbles, lapis 
lazuli and gilding have been lavished upon it. 


divide into two fl 


f the-stairs is the chapel, and at 


Aside from these general decorations, it contains 
an altarpiece 


“y Bonito, five paintings by Sebas- 
tiano Conca and a‘: Presentation in the Temple” 
by Mengs. 

The theatre, richly ornamented with marbles, 
pictures and gilded stucco, has five tiers of boxes, 
forty in each one, among which, of course, is the 
royal /oge. The sixteen Corinthian pillars of 
African marble were taken from the Temple of 
Serapide aut Pozzuoli. 

The royal apartments are very fine, and, owing 
to the munificence of the different sovereigns, 
ontain much that is valuable in the way of art ; 
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but all ‘royal apartments” are more or less alike, 
and in this instance the decorations and furniture 
of the rooms are of little account as compared to 
the stupendous architecture in general which has 
made this palace one of, if not quite, the most 
famous in the world. 

The grounds, walks and drives therein, and, on 
the right of the cascades, the ‘‘ English Gardens ” 
(made by Queen Caroline, wife of Ferdinand, in 
1782), are beautiful in design and execution. 
Hours may be spent in the gardens, as new walks, 
rare and interesting varieties of trees, shrubs and 
flowers, with here and there a grotto, fountain or 
stream, meet one at every turn. 

To the left of the cascades still exists a portion 
of the ancient feudal forest of the Prince of Ca- 
serta; while adjoining the north of the gardens 
is the Royal Casino of S. Lencio, which can be 
reached either by walking through the park or 
by the road outside the wall. The hills about it 
are covered with an ilex forest, abounding with 
game. 

The gem of this place is the series of cascades 
which, starting from Monte Briano, flow in a 
sparkling stream down its rocky side, forming a 
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continuation of lakes, basins and fountains, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the architect. The 
grand cascade is arranged to represent Diana 
and Actwon. 

In the basins of some of the cascades immense 
trout are kept; they are fed on frogs, and thrive 
well. 

Wishing to carry the water to Caserta, and 
thence to Naples, Charles had tuilt the world- 
famous aqueduct which, begun in 1753, was fin- 
ished in 1759. ‘The water collected is brought 
from Monte Taburno by an aqueduct twenty- 
seven miles long, crossing Monte ifatine and 
three wide valleys, and flowing in canals or cuts 
in the rocks; or, again, carried over high and 
massive bridges. ‘hat over the valley of Madda- 
loni, being 1618 feet long and supported upon 
piers 32 feet in thickness, is built in three tiers 
of arches rising to an elevation of 178 feet. The 
waters of Caserta, after irrigating the land and 
embellishing the gardens and palace, flow under- 
ground until they join those of Carmignano and 
reach Naples, where they afford an ample supply 
to the city. 

The king and his subjects were in the e vv" 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXCAVATIONS AT HERCULANEUM, 


ment of peace and hope of continued prosperity 
when the deatly of his half-brother, Ferdinand VI. 
(who, dying without issue, left the Spanish throne 
vacant), recalled him to Spain. 

The eldest son of Charles being incapacitated 
through infirmity of mind, and the second now 
heir naturally to the crown of Spain, the third 
child, Ferdinand, was declared King of Naples. 

A child of eight, this boy, who was destined to 
make the name of Bourbon a dread and a curse 


throughout his dominions in the years to come, 
received the famous Louis XIV. sword, as his 
father had before him, the latter simply saying 
as he presented it: ‘‘ Keep it in defense of thy 
religion and of thy subjects.” 

Here ended the reign of Charles IIL. in Sicily ; 
he returned to Spain, where he died in 1788. 

We, as a nation, will bear him in kindly mem- 
ory, recalling how he joined France in sending us 
assistance during ouf struggle for independence. 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR HISTORY. 


By MAF HIarRIs ANSON, 


Ir seems quite in keeping with the iconoclastic 
ideas in the political world in these end-of-the- 
century days that literary scientists should attack 
certain of the ancient legends which are as great 
a part of history as that of Adam and Eve is in 
the evolution of mankind. Under their search- 
lights King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, Jeanne d’Arc and Helen of Troy disappear 
like mists before the sun; but when they begin 


to attack the romance of our history—the idyl of 
Pocahontas and John Smith—it is time to lift the 
warning finger and gather together the facts and 
family traditions. 

It is easy to trace the descent of a family for 
one hundred years. The proudest boast of many 
of the foremost men in the Revolutionary War 
was their undoubted connection, only a few gen- 
erations back, with the gentle Indian princess; 
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and as the proudest boast of the American of to- 
day is even a shadowy descent from this same 
Revolutionary stock, so it seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to doubt that Pocahontas did live, love, 
marry and die as we have always been taught to 
believe. Her story, as written by all the chroni- 
clers of the English colonies in the ‘‘ Virgin 
Land,” was not disparaged at the time, and among 
the bitter enemies of Captain John Smith there 
were not wanting eyewitnesses of the stirring 
events of the settlement at Jamestown who would 
have been most eager to belittle any incident 
which redounded to his credit or placed him in 
the high light of romance. 

When Captain Smith asked the name of his de- 
liverer he was told that she had three, of which 
Pocahontas and Amonate were two. The third, 
which was her real name, none would tell. That 
name was Matoaka, meaning ‘‘ white ———”; 
and in their first fear of these strange white men, 
whom they considered as little less powerful than 
the gods they worshiped, they carefully suppressed 
both name and meaning, lest it offend the new- 
comers and cause them to cast spells upon her. 
So thorough were their precautions that, though 
the name inevitably came to be known, its mean- 
ing has never been discovered beyond the adjec- 
tive above quoted. Pocahontas means ‘‘a rising 
of land between two rivers.” At the English 
court, where she was received with all the pomp 
and ceremony befitting a princess of European 
birth, she was known as the Lady Rebecca, the 
name giver her at her Christian baptism, because 
it was said she was to be the ‘‘ mother of two na- 
tious.” 

A certain Anas Todkill, author of much of the 
**General History of Virginia, New England and 
the Summer Isles,” published in 1624, and who 
was also the chosen companion of Captain John 
Smith, tells the story of this romance of the New 
World as it unfolded itself before his eyes. More 
than one of the contemporary historians refer to 
her protection of the little settlement at James- 
town, the words of Smith in his letter to the 
queen being corroborated by all—‘‘ that without 
this tender virgin and her great heart to succor 
us, this fine land of Virginia had Jain as at our 
first arrival till this day; for she, next under 
God, was still tie instrument to preserve the col- 
ony from death, famine and utter confusion.” 
And this was all because of the love existing be- 
tween the gentle little princess and the gallant 
soldier. When Smith returned to England Poea- 
hontas disappeared, and the colony was harassed 
by all manner of petty de, sedations by the sav- 
ages until the hiding place of the ‘‘angel of 

eace” was discovered and she was lured into 
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captivity as a hostage. It was ouly after the ap- 
parent confirmation of the “bruit” that Smith 
was dead that she listened to the words of her 
second wooer, Rolfe; and ‘Todkill, who became 
her retainer, says that after her unexpected meet- 
ing in England with Smith came her lapse into 
melancholy, her decline and death. In all the 
chronicles of the time constant reference is made 
to her beauty, her amiability and her perfect ease 
of manner. Writing of her appearance at court, 
Purchas, the celebrated compiler of the many 
treatises called ‘‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims,” says: ‘‘ She 
did not only accustom herself to civilitie, but still 
carried herself as the daughter of a king, and was 
accordingly respected, not only by the company 
(Virginia Company), which allowed provision for 
herself and son, but of divers particular persons 
of honor. I was present when my honorable and 
reverend patron, the Lord Bishop of London, Dr. 
King, entertained her with festival and state and 
pomp beyond what I have seen in his great hos- 
pitalitie afforded to other ladies.” 

It is said that King James was even a little 
jealous of Pocahontas and Rolfe, ‘‘lest on re- 
turning to America they might think, by right of 
inheritance from Powhatan, they might establish 
themselves in rule over his Virginia territory.” 

Another statement almost universally made by 
the old writers is that Shakespeare wove the story 
of Smith and Pocahontas into his play of ‘The 
‘Tempest.”” Smith himself says in his dedication 
of his ‘*'True Travels” to the Earl of Pembroke : 
**T have deeply hazarded myself in doing and 
suffering, and even the playwriters make rela- 
tions of me.” 

After the marriage of Pecahontas, when she 

wished to visit her father, he sent her word that she 
must *‘live with him she weddeth, and not come 
back to the woods. But they have commerce 
and good will, and to and fro cometh the emper- 
or’s henchman, a deformed humpback they call 
tawhunt, bringing venison and what not, with 
the king’s love to his child. .. . Whereof cometh 
knowledge to Master Shakespeare, who useth all, 
making his strange Caliban of this dwarf.” 

“The Tempest” has been called a “ Virginia 
play.” Among the fanciful names given by Smith 
to Pocahontas, according to the fashion of the 
times, was that of the ‘* Nonparella of Virginia”; 
and Caliban says in the play that /’rospero calls 
Miranda his ‘*Noupareil.” There is a parallel, 
surely, in ‘* The Tempest” to the story of Poca- 
hontas and John Smith where Miranda cries: 
‘**Beseech you, father! Sir, have pity! Ill be 
his surety!” when Prvspero would strike down 
Ferdinand as Powhatan would have struck down 
Smith. 
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Amoug the Relfes in England the legend of 
Pocahontas is held to be as incontrovertible as it 
is by her descen@ants in America. It is by them 
that her only authentic portrait is owned, and 
that the earrings which she wore when she was 
presented to the queen are carefully preserved in 
Heacham Hall. 

For three generations this illustrious Anglo- 
Indian descent was perpetuated by but a single 
heir. In the first generation that heir was 
Thomas Rolfe. In the second generation the 
name of Rolfe disappeared forever in this line— 
in the marriage of Pocahontas’s granddaughter 
Jane to Colonel Robert Bolling, of Virginia. 
Colonel Bolling, the first of the name in the New 
World, was one of the Bollings of Bolling Hall, 
near Bradford, Eugland, who trace their descent 
back to a certain Robert Bolling, Esq., who lived 
in the reign of Edward IV., and who is buried in 
the family vault in Bradford church. Ifis coat- 
of-arms is on his tomb, and being the only one 
buried in the church, he was presumably the 
builder or chief benefactor of it. 

Their son, Colonel John Bolling, settled, lived 
and died at ‘‘ Cobb’s,” below Petersburg, on the 
Appomattox. Ile engaged in commerce. 

Beginning with the fourth in descent, there 
was no danger of tiie extinction of the family, as 
the eldest son, Major John Bolling, was the 
father of seven children, and his five sisters bore 
not less than six children each. Jane Bolling, 
the eldest of these sisters, married Colonel Rich- 
ard Randolph, of ‘‘Curles,” a Member of the 
House of Burgesses and Treasurer of Virginia, 
thus becoming the ancestress of one of the most 
illustrious families of the Old Dominion. Mary 
Bolling married Colonel John Fleming, of 
“Mount Pleasant”; Elizabeth Bolling married 
Dr. William Gay; Martha Bolling married 
Thomas Eldridge ; and Anne, the youngest, 
married James Murray. 

The second son of Major Bolling, although a 
man of acknowledged ability, long frittered away 
his time and energy upon sports of the field and 
other idle amusements which beset the path of a 
yan of wealth and social position. Late in life 
he married Martha, the sister of lresident Jef- 
ferson, a lady of great beauty and refinement, 
who won him away from his life of pleasure. 

In these early days of the family the marriages 
were all great ones. The daughters married men 
who held prominent places in the councils of the 
nation, while the sons have come down as states- 
men and brilliant officers in the Revolutionary 
War. The names of Fleming, Randolph, Taze- 
well, Whittle, Robertson, Bolling, Eldridge, 
Meade and Gay are connected from their earliest 
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generations with the political, religious, military 
and scientific history of the United States. 

In the sixth generation are several unique fig- 
ures, among them being Powhatan Bolling and 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. ‘the former was 
five years older than his distinguished cousin, 
and among his neighbors became as noted for his 
eccentricities as John Randolph became later on 
in the eyes of his countrymen. He was as whim- 
sical in his dress as he was in his conduct. For 
years his common habit was ‘‘a scarlet coat, 
white waistcoat, blue pantaloons and a three- 
cornered hat”; nor was it safe, either, to remark 
upon this get-up. Ile was an opponent of John 
Randolph for a seat in Congress, waging no 
mean or unequal contest against even that re- 
doubtable champion, who won by but five votes. 

Wyndham Robertson, ex-Governor of Virginia, 
stands out as brilliant a figure in the later days of 
Virginia’s history as John Randolph did in the 
earlier ones; but where the latter exhibited as 
his leading characteristics avarice, jealousy and 
a scorn of mankind, the former showed a nature 
full of generosity, a patriotism unsurpassed by his 
great kinsman, and a statesmanship which swayed 
public events wisely and well at a most trying 
time in the history of the Union. At the age 
of twenty-seven he was councilor of state; at 
thirty, governor. ‘The hesitation of Virginia in 
joining the movement of secession was due ina 
great measure to his counsel and influence, and 
the last years of his life were marked with all 
the honors which his State could lay at his feet. 

The immediate ancestors of the nearest de- 
scendants of Pocahontas now living were Captain 
Edward Scott Gay and Catherine Nevison Taze- 
well—Captain Gay, sixth in descent, having mar- 
ried his cousin, Catherine Tazewell, who was sev- 
enth in descent. The eldest heir of this marriage 
is Miss Matoaka Gay, who is also the namesake of 
the Indian princess. She was for many years a 
prominent figure in the social and literary circles 
of her native city, Richmond, Va., both as a 
writer and as a Shakespearean scholar. For twelve 
years past she has lived in Washington, where 
she has achieved a brilliant success in her literary 
work, and is widely known in the best social and 
literary circles. 

Tu disposition these descendants of Pocahontas 
seem to have been brave, but not aggressive ; un- 
ambitious, but public-spirited ; in habits, fond of 
pleasures, but rarely indulging to excess, and 
more commonly given to social and literary pur- 
suits than to hard work or enterprise. [lence 
they have constantly decayed in fortune, few of 
them being now, as they once were, people of 
wealth. 
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‘‘IMPULSIVELY SHE HELD OUT HER HANDS, ‘OH, DO NOT MISUNDERSTAND ME 80 CRUELLY!” 


; 


OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 


By Rupo.renu 

LEONIE LETHBRIDGE sat with her feet on the 
brass fender curb in front of a blazing fire, and 
reflected with considerable satisfaction on the 
smart shoes which were the result of her latest 
inspiration. 

Mrs. Lethbridge’s clothes usually partook of 
the nature of *‘ inspirations,” and were the envy 
of her women friends, who never could understand 
why the effect, so happy on her, became perfect- 
ly hideous when reproduced on themselves. 

Neither handsome, nor beautiful, nor even 
pretty, in some mysterious manner Leonie Leth- 
bridge was better than all three put together ; 
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she was picturesque—picturesque in her dress, in 
her speech, in her movements; having a trick of 
the hands, a poise of the head, a way of sitting 
down and standing up, which made her totally 
distinct from every other woman in the room, 
and invested her with a certain curious charm 
which made one look at her with expectant in- 
terest as to what she would do next. 

Picturesque—never more so—she undoubtedly 
was, lying back in her luxurious chair, with the 
fire light throwing fantastic shadows on the deli- 
cate brocade of her tea gown, the shade of which 
made her hair look like burnished copper. 
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It was, however, neither of the successful shoes 
uor of the triumph in tea gowns that she lay 
thinking that afternoon. Could one present the 
unraveled intricacies of a woman’s brain, I fancy 
a visitor who had just left her, a mislaid address, 
a vexatious maid who contemplated matrimony, 
wnd the gown suitable for a small dinner, followed 
by a great function, would have been among the 
chief items occupying her mind at that moment. 

The clock struck the half hour. 

** Half-past—what ?” 

For fully five minutes she debated within her- 
self as to what the hour was and whether more 
energy was entailed in getting up and using her 
own eyes or ringing the bell and using some one 
else’s. 

Finally, resolving in favor of the latter, she 
raug and combined the order for lamps and fresh 
tea. 

** Half-past five.” 

«Then there is still time.” 

Will he come ? 

Why hasn’t he come before 

If he does come, what will he have to say ? 

At thirty-three, when a woman is a widow and 
rich, it is dangerous to her peace of mind to vex 
her soul with such questions. 

She settled herself again in her chair. 

‘‘T am at home to no one, Jackson, unless Mr. 
Trelawney comes.” 

Will he come ? 

The rain splashed hard against the windows, 
and the pretty woman shivered in sympathy with 
the desolate wind and drew a little nearer the 
fire. 

By a curious twist of imagination the sound 
suddenly recalled the dreary wastes of Kensal 
Green, where John Lethbridge took his eternal 
rest under a slab of Carrara marble which in- 
formed such of the public as was curious on the 
matter that he was fifty-four and had-gone to a 
place where there were no more tears. 

It was not often that Leonie Lethbridge thought 
of the man who had worshiped her through six 
months of married life; the memory of it, even 
recalled after so many years, was too bitter to be 
comfortable. What those six months had been 
to her no one but herself could tell, for she had 
no intimate friends and felt no need of con- 
filences, 

People were, indeed, in the habit of accusing 
her of utter heartlessness and abscrbing selfish- 
ness ; but even such accusations assume the garb 
of virtues when a woman looks at one with sphinx- 
like eyes of dovelike gray and says, with a sigh, 
‘I buried my beliefs with my heart in Mr. Leth- 
bridge’s grave.” 
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Fortunate man to have so discreet a widow ! 

Fortunate woman to have found so safe a re- 
pository for inconvenient memories ! 

Heartless ! 

Better for her, perhaps, had slie continued to 
be so. It is a risky experiment to indulge in the 
heartache for the second time in one’s life, at 
thirty-three. It is less easily cured than at nine- 
teen. 

“* Will he come ?” 

The door opened, and the servant brought ina 
letter. 

‘* There is no answer, madam.” 

With a flush like a girl she held the note un- 
opened until she was alone ; then an exclamation 
of disappointment broke from her lips as she rec- 
ognized the handwriting. The trouble on her 
charming face, however, changed to a smile of 
intense amusement—seeing that she was a woman, 
let us be honest and say, triumph—as she mas- 
tered the contents. 

To be offered a baronetcy and four thousand a 
year is a balm in Gilead to any woman. 

To refuse it is absolutely absurd, even when 
one is thirty-three and has the heartache. 

The biggest catch in her own particular set, 
and—greatest triumph of all—run after to des- 
peration by every woman of her acquaintance ex- 
cept herself. 

Four thousand a year and a baronetcy ! 

Leonie Lethbridge sighed. Why, oh, why was 
polygamy excluded from the cherished list of 
British institutions. 

**T remain, 
‘* Your ever devoted, 
‘*GEoRGE CLIFFORD.” 


She looked at the signature and smiled again. 

‘* He writes well,” she said, aloud ; then care 
lessly put the letter down on the mantelpiece and 
stood looking into the fire again. 

‘** Will he come ?” 

As she spoke, the sound of a hansom stopping 
at the door—a kuock—a step on the stair, and 
the voice of the servant : 

‘Mr, Trelawney, madam.” 

With a movement of irrepressible vivacity Mrs. 
Lethbridge turned to greet her visitor. 

**Wretch,” she said, giving him her left hand 
—a sign of grace to the initiated—‘ wretch, if 
you had come five minutes sooner I could have 
introduced you to the prettiest woman in town.” 

This was a lie, but an allowable one, since it 
covered the fact that she had been waiting for 
him for more than an hour. 

‘* May it be my fate to be always five minutes 
late,” rejoined the newcomer, piously. 
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‘‘ What a detestable afternoon !” she said, busy- 
ing herself at the tea table. 

‘*It certainly leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of wetness. This is like coming into an- 
other world, Mrs. Lethbridge. What an 
room !” 

‘It’s my favorite corner in the whole house ; 
no one comes here without a special invitation.” 

This last sentence was emphasized by a charm- 
ing smile. 

‘‘ You are a spoilt child of fortune,” said Hugh 
Trelawney, leaving the smile unacknowledged. 

He loathed the evidences of her wealth which 
divided him from her. 

‘Has it ever occurred to you to wonder why 
you should have everything and other women 
nothing ?” 

‘* My dear friend, it never occurs to me to won- 
der at anything in this best of all possible worlds. 
If I wanted something and couldn’t get it, then 
perhaps j 

She paused, apparently distracted by the coun- 
terclaims of cream and sugar. 

‘Do you mean to tell me seriously,” he said, 
‘that you always get what you want ?” 

A look, not entirely of amusement, flashed into 
the gray eyes. 

‘‘ Ah, there you have me at a disadvantage, 
Mr. Trelawney. ‘here may have been days when 
I asked for sun and it rained.” 

IIe took the cup she held toward him. 

Those,” she added, indicating the contents 
of a dainty silver basket, ‘‘ those are most fas- 
cinating ; won’t you be tempted ?” 

‘‘T am strong in the face of temptation, Mrs. 
Lethbridge. I can refuse even those.” 

‘Which, being interpreted, means you don’t 
want to spoil your dinner. I always notice that 
when a man withstands a small temptation it is 
invariably because he intends to yield to a 
greater.” 

He smiled a trifle absently. It occurred to 
him that a sharp wit might be admirable in other 
men’s wives, but not in his own. With the in- 
stinct of her sex she caught the disapproval of 
his look and resented the implied criticism. 

“You should have been a schoolmaster, Mr. 
Trelawney,” she said, with a touch of well-bred 
insolence. ‘If you looked at your pupils like 
that you would have made your fortune with un- 
ruly boys.” 

‘‘A schoolmaster’s is an eminently desirable 
métier, I admit,” he rejoined ; ‘‘ just at present, 
however, I fancy my réle is that of a pupil.” 

Before his steady look her eycs fell. 

‘‘ Why don’t you sit down ? No, not that chair; 
the other ; it’s so much more comfortable.” 
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‘‘Tt is an embarrassment of riches,” he an- 
swered. ‘Did I not say truly you are a spoilt 
child of fortune ?” 

**A child !” she said, with a touch of humor. 
** A child of thirty-three !” 

*“‘T always think of you as a child,” he replied. 
‘*A child made to be shielded, protected, in- 
dulged.” 

** Delightful !” she agreed. ‘“ That is just my 
idea of what a woman’s life should be.” 

He looked round the beautiful room with its 
thousand evidences of lavish expenditure, and 
cursed his poverty ag 

“And so you always get what you want. I 
wish you would give me your receipt, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge.” 


ain. 


‘It isa very simple one.” Shé paused. “Be 
perfectly selfish and you'll be perfectly happy.” 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
he contemplated the charming face before him 
in wondering admiration. 

“If you are a practical illustration of your 
somewhat exclusive philosophy, I must congrat- 
ulate you on the result,” he said at length. 

Leonie Lethbridge stretched out her hand and 
looked thoughtfully at her wedding ring; then 
turned and settled her head with a sigh of con- 
tent against the cushion. 


“Yes,” she returned, slowly, “be perfectly 
selfish and you will be perfectly happy.” 

** You have the courage of your opinions,” le 
said, dryly. 

** You will grant 


that is at least a merit,” she 
answered, with equal dryness, ‘‘even if you dis- 
agree with the opinions.” 

He looked away. Perhaps, being a man, he 
found it difficult to disagree with anything: in 
view of the charming face lying in the shadows 
cast by the crimson lamp shade. 

There was another nifoment of silence, broken 
only by the beating of the rain against the win- 
dows. 

‘* Listen to the 
shiver; ‘‘ fancy 


she said, with a little 
having to go thraugh this, with 
variations, for the next five months before we can 


rain,” 


hope to see the sun again.” 

‘*An English October is the first act of a cli- 
matic tragedy, which practically will only ened ” 
—he paused—‘* next October.” 

She turned him, her eyes full of 
laughter. 

‘Cynic! why don’t you go abroad ?” 

“Climate counts for a good deal in life, I grant 
you,” he replied, gravely; ‘‘but a pauper like 
myself has to consider other matters besides the 
sun. A paternal government has yet to provide 
model workhouses in the Riviera for unlucky beg- 
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gars whose pictures an unenlightened public de- 
clines to buy.” 

‘Your friends at least appreciate you,” she 
said, gayly. ‘‘See, I have given the place of 
honor to that charming sketch you were good 
enough to send me the other day.” 

Ile turned and saw his own work, exquisitely 
framed, standing on a draped easel behind him. 

‘* You are more than kind, and I less than de- 
serving.” 

She looked up at him, something suspiciously 
like gentleness in her bright eyes. 

‘‘Rather, I am wise. In days to come, when 
it is my turn to be a pauper, I shall realize thou- 
sands by these early works of the famous Hugh 
Trelawney.” 

He shut his eyes to the fact that she was ab- 
solutely ignorant of art, and drank in her praise 
with greedy ears. 

‘«T foresee a great career for you, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney,” the pretty voice went on. 

There was a rustle of silk skirts, and she joined 
him at the easel. 

‘* Will you become portrait painter to the royal 
family, or”—their eyes met—‘‘ marry the Amer- 
ican girl with impossible parents and give teas in 
the Melbury Road ?” 

Ile laughed ; it was an old joke between them. 

‘Which would you advise—sell my art or sell 
myself ? ‘There is no reserve price on either.” 

‘The American girl is pretty,” she said, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

‘Thanks ; I think I’d prefer to sell my art. 
What would you think of a man who married a 
woman for her money ?” 

She met his glance fearlessly. 

‘That would depend if he loves her.” 

‘Even supposing he did love her, the world 
would always say he didn’t.” 

“What would the world matter if she knew he 
did ?” 

The gray eyes were brilliantly triumphant. 

cast Poem | 9 

The door opened. 

** Lady Manvers’s compliments, madam, and she 
has sent the maid, as promised.” 

There was a little pause. 

“Tf you will excuse me for one moment. I am 
afraid I must see this woman. I shall not be five 
minutes. Sit down again until I come.” 

Hugh Trelawney stood and looked abstractedly 
round the beautiful room. The very air seemed 
impregnated witl Leonie. The roses in their rich 
china bowls recailed the faint perfume she always 
used ; the chair with its Eistern cushions seemed 
waiting for the graceful figure to sit down; the 
entire room was but a reflection of herself. 
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A moment of great joy was vouchsafed to 
Hugh Trelawney just then. Imagination showed 
him a vision of the future, when they two would sit 
together in the firelight—man and wife—when 
he would kiss her soft hands as he lay on the 
hearth rug at her feet, and they would laugh to- 
gether at “‘the American girl with impossible 
parents.” 

Ile crossed to the mantelpiece and took up a 
miniature of her lately done by a famous Italian. 
The artist had caught her best expression, and 
the gray eves looked up pathetically at the man 
who loved her. 

**They call you heartless,” said Hugh Trelaw- 
ney. ‘* My dearest, how little they know you!” 
And he turned to replace it carefully. 


‘* Your ever devoted, 
‘*George Clifford.” 


The words in the bold handwriting caught his 
eye. 

‘George Clifford.” 

** George Clifford.” 

** Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

There seemed no other words left in the world. 

‘* Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

As long as he lived, Hugh Trelawney never 
heard the name without recalling the horrible 
anguish of that moment. 

** Have I been an unconscionable time ?” 

Iie started ; so engrossed had he been he had 
not heard her come in. 

“Servants are such a bore, and my maid was a 
treasure.” 

The soft voice was talking, but he could not 
gather what it said. 

“‘ Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

Ife pulled himself together with a tremendous 
effort. 

**T have been thinking over what you said just 
now, Mrs. Lethbridge, and I have taken a resolu- 
tion.” 

Leonie Lethbridge sat down in her old place, 
with a sudden sense of impending misfortune. 

Even at that, perhaps the most critical mo- 
ment of her life, she found herself regretting 
that the green cushion behind her head was not 
the right shade to go with her gown. 

** Sit down and let’s be cozy,” she said, lightly. 
**T love hearing of resolutions. The next best 
thing to making them is the fascinating certainty 
that one will break them.” 

She glanced up at the handsome face above her 
as she spoke, and was struck by its look of pain. 

‘‘And what is the resolution ?” 

**A hard one to make—a still harder one to 
keep, Mrs. Lethbridge.” 
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Iler little langh had no merriment in it, but it 
rang out as clearly as ever. 

“‘T am sure it is a good one,” she said, in her 
easiest manner. ‘ You look so tragic 

‘‘Don’t laugh at me,” he said, catching his 
breath. “‘ After all, I am only following your ad- 
vice.” 


She contemplated her smart shoes for a sec- 
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ond, then turned and regarded him with an ex- 
pression of friendly interest. 

*‘T hope you will never be foolish enough to 
follow any advice I may have given you, Mr. 'Tre- 
lawney ; it is sure to be bad.” 

“‘On the contrary, I am so fully persuaded it 
is good I have decided on following it out to 
the letter.” 

Iler eyes dilated—his words and his face were 
so unmistakably serious, 


‘And what is this wonderful advice ?” 

“TIT am going to leave London and winter 
abroad.” 

Her fingers closed sharply as he spoke, and her 
wedding ring, which was too large for her, fell 
with a clatter into the tiled hearth. They stooped 
simultaneously, and when he restored it to l.er 
Leonie Lethbridge was mistress of herself again. 
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“It is your wedding ring,” he said, looking 
down at the golden circlet in his hand. 

“They say is an omen,” she said, gently. 
“Luckily I am not superstitions.” 

The four eyes looked into each other’s depths, 
and failed to read the other’s secret. 

‘* Let us hope it is a good omen,” he remarked. 

She slipped the ring on again ; perhaps it was 
the wrong shade of cushion which made her face 
so strangely pale. 
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To the man’s eyes it seemed she had never 
looked so beantiful. 

‘* And so vou are going away ?” 

“T must,” he answered. 

For one instant she hesitated, pride and her 
woman’s heart battling fiercely together. Then 
she rose. 

‘*Mr. Trelawney ”—there was a tone in her 
voice he had never heard before—‘‘ we are old 
friends. If—if—financial difficulties—we are old 
friends.” 

She stopped helplessly. The color which had 
fled from her face flushed hi 

‘‘T am indeed a pauper now,” he said, bitterly, 
«if you can think so poorly of me as that.” 

‘Mr. Trelawney, I did not mean—you are quite 
wrong.” Impuilsively she held out her hands. 
“Oh, do not misunderstand me so cruelly !” 

Unfortunately, he misunderstood her more 
cruelly than ever. 

‘*T could never misunderstand you,” he said, 
with the hopeless imbecility of a man in love— 
‘* never.” 

Her hand lay like a flower in his; he bent to 
kiss it. 

** Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

Instead, he let it fall. 

The rain pattered pitilessly against the window 
panes, 

‘*T shall see you again before I leave, of course,” 
he said, mentally resolving to start that night. 

She looked at him with a little smile. 

‘* Of course.” 

There was another panse. 

**T think [ must be saying good-by, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge.” 

**Good-by, Mr. Trelawney.” 

He looked wistfully round the charming room. 
Imagination was a bad artist—it had painted an 
impossible picture. 

** Good-by !”” he said again. 

Again she smiled. 
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**Good-by !” 

Another moment, and she was alone. 

* * * * * * 

The president of the Royal Academy stood 
receiving his guests. 

The crush was enormous. 

A handsome man with a woman on his arm 
struggled up the crowded stairs. 

The woman attracted a good deal of attention 
—she was very young and very beantiful. 

‘*Glad to see you back, ‘Trelawney,” said the 
genial president. ‘Ah ” he broke off. 

** My wife,” said Trelawney, supplementing the 
exclamation. 

The president sighed regretfully as he looked 
at the beautiful young face. It was exactly what 
he had searched London for in vain six months 
before. 

** We shall expect you on Sunday,” he said, as 
they passed on. 

**Look at that woman, Hugh,” whispered the 
young wife. ‘‘Whoisshe? What an exquisite 
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Hugh Trelawney looked up, but did not answer 
his wife’s question. 

«That is Lady Clifford,” said a friend who had 
joinedthem. ‘‘ She was a Mrs. Léthbridge—wears 
well, eh ? She must be forty. You remember 
her, don’t you, Trelawney ?” 

‘Yes, I remember her,” said Trelawney, 
slowly. 

Just at that moment the great lady at the 
opposite side of the room looked up and was 
attracted by the beautiful face. 

“Who is that charming child ? She is new, 
surely.” 

The artist by her side put up his glasses. 

“That ? Oh, that’s Trelawney’s wife—land- 
scape ‘Trelawney—he’s home again. You remem- 
ber him, don’t you, Lady Clifford ?” 

** Yes, [ remember him,” she said, slowly. 

The crowd closed in. 


THE COUNTRY. 


By Norman GALE. 


Herz I want you, in the country, where the cowslip nods asleep, 

Where the palm is by the water, where the peace is doubly deep; 
Where the finches chirp at matins in a green and lovely land— 

Don’t you hear, my thorn and blossom? Don't you feel to understand ? 


Oceans part us, leagues divide us, but our spirits know a link; 

Why should you not come, my dearest, thinking warmly as you think? 
Must I call you by a singing who should call you by my soul, 

Call you by a part, beloved, who should call you by the whole? 
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SAMOAN LIFE ON THE 


COPRA. PLANTATIONS. 


By Frepreick M. TurRNgR. 


** Beautiful isle of 


the sea, 


Smile on the face of the water,; 
Dear are thy memories to me” 


A TROPICAL climate, but without the concom- 
itant deadly fevers, venomous reptiles and dan- 
gers prevalent in many tropical countries ; 
an even temperature, varying not ten degrees 
throughout the year; magnificent scenery, luxu- 
rious vegetation, delicious fruits, delightfully cool 
mornings and evenings, rare combinations of 
mountain and ocean, unique sights and customs 
of a peculiar race of people—this is Samoa. 

Lying, as it does, in the pathway of commerce 
between San Francisco and the Australian col- 
onies, in direct line from the Atlantic seaports to 
the same points—when the Nicaragua Canal is 
completed—it is the key to the South Pacific, 
and the only group of islands not already occu- 
pied by England, Germany or France. 

Constantly increasing commercial interests 
form a bond of union between this group and the 
Pacific Coast. Trade relations with Australia, 
which, already large, are certain to increase fo 
enormous proportions in the near future as that 
country rapidly develops, de- 
mand a protecting supervision 
on the part of the United 
States. 

The United States acquir- 
ed, some years ago, by treaty, 
certain rights and privileges 
in Pago Pago Harbor, and ap- 
propriated a large sum of 
money for improvements. 
The time will come when 
such a harbor, for a navai 
station, will be of great value, 
and these rights and privileges 
should not be readily relin- 
quished. 

That England and Ger- 
many recognize the import- 
ance of the occupation of this 
group is manifested by the 
frequent agitation of the sub- 
ject by both powers and the 
prominence given the matter 
in the foreign press. 

From San Francisco to Syd- 
ney, via Hawaii, Samoa and 
New Zealand, with stop-over 
privileges at any of these 
points, is a voyage of rare 


interest and pleasure. No more delightful trip 
can be imagined than such a passage on one of 
the steamers plying between these ports. It is 
pleasure-sailing, pure and simple; no violent 
storms occur such as agitate the Atlantic. The 
island of Upolu in the Samoan group rivals, in 
point of beauty, far-famed Tahiti. 

As the steamer approaches the island the land- 
scape presents a charming and picturesque ap- 
pearance. leavily timbered mountain ranges, 
crested in some places by the rims of extinct vol- 
canoes, rise to a height of five thousand feet. 
Beautiful plains and valleys extend from the 
mountains down to the seashore. Waterfalls 
glisten high up in the glens; one back of Apia 
drops one hundred and twenty feet and is plainty 
visible far out at sea. Cocoanut palms wave in 
all directions and crowd the very water’s edge; 
white houses appear among the plantations be- 
longing to the trading firms at Apia, while along 
the shore cluster the leaf-thatched native houses. 
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SAMOAN LIFE ON THE COPRA PLANTATIONS. 


SAMOAN PLANTATION SCENE,— TREAD-POWER FOR PUMPING WATER. 


boats and canoes range alongside the steamer. 
Stalwart bronzed Samoans, in scant leaf girdles, 
clamber up the ladders, their hands and arms full 
of curios. These savages are of superb physique 
—broad-shouldered, deep-chested, full-museled— 
and very suave in manners. They are all tatooed, 
from just above the waist down to the knees, in 
wonderful patterns, and highly anointed with 
scented cocoanut oil. 

After the anchor is dropped in the harbor 
there is a constant stream of tropical fruits from 


A few miles out from the harbor 2 number of 





HAULING COCOANUTS. 


the canoes to the deck of the steamer—custard 
apples, mangoes, bananas, oranges, limes and 
young green cocoanuts, which contain a delicious 
drink, very different from the liquid contained in 
the old mature nut. Canoes dot the harbor and 
focus on the steamer from all directions. They 
also cling to the vessel as she leaves the port, and 
numbers of natives remain on board, bartering 
their stock in trade, and are carried out three or 
four miles from land. Many are obliged to swim 
for shore, their canoes having dropped astern long 
before. They plunge from the vessel, holding 
one hand full of mats, fans, 
or clubs, disappear in the 
foaming eddies, bob up 
serenely again and slowly 
make their way ashore. 
They are as much at home 
in the water as on land. In 
Samoa a child learns to 
swim almost as soon as it 
learns to walk. 
Surrounding Apia, and 
stretching away for miles on 
either side, are the “copra” 
plantations. What is copra? 
The product of the mature 
cocoanut ; the principal ar- 
ticle ef export of the South 
and West Pacific. It is the 
meat of the ripe cocoanut 
cut from the shell in strips 
and exposed to the burning 
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- ripe nuts throughout the entire year. 
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rays of a tropical sun, which dries 
out all the water and leaves the meat 
hard and full of oil. In some groups 
of the Pacific—notably, the atolls 
along the equator—copra is the only 
article of commerce, and all trade 
values are base:l on this one product. 
In the zone bounded by the paral- 
lels of latitude 15° north and south of 
the equator the cocoanut palm reaches 
the acme of perfection. Here it ficrr- 
ishes and finds its habitat. If it can 
get footing in salt water, so much the 
better. It is full of blossoms and 


The latter drop one by one, or are 
hastened in their fall by the active 
natives, who climb the tall trees— 
some are 125 feet high—like mon- 
keys and throw them down. 

Some of these plantations are very 
beautiful, the trees being planted in 
regular orchard form, and the ground seeded with 
grass to keep down the weeds. One may ride for 
miles along the avenues, in the shade of these 
trees, under and through the arching tops of 
which many exquisite vistas greet the eye. 

Frequently there is a glimpse of the distant 
blue of the ocean picked out with white tips—the 
‘‘white horses” of the ocean—urged onward by 
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AT THE COCOANUT GROVE, 


the strong trade breeze ; or the great billows roll- 
ing in and dashing clouds of spray and mist high 
up against some projecting rock. Again, it may 
be some enchanting valley far below, along whose 
course a tiny, limpid stream, after dashing and 
foaming over cataracts and falls of its lava 
channel, winds its quiet way in glistening, shim- 
mering curves to the sea, 

At the diffe: 


ing firms are 


tations belonging to the trad- 
ated storehouses and sheds and 
stocks of merchandise. The cocoanuts are gath- 


ered up and brought in from the plantations in 
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carts, or in baskets loaded on donkeys, and 
dumped on the ground in great heaps. 

The first operation is to husk them. A stake is 
driven in the ground, and the end pointed. The 
nut, being grasped firmly by both ends, is brought 
down forcibly on the sharp point, driving it 
through the husk to the shell. A simple twist 
of the wrist outward is given, which tears out a 
segment of husk. This is repeated several times 
until the shell is free of all fibre—a very quick op- 
eration for one who is accustomed to the method. 
A sharp blow with the back of a knife blade 
splits the nuts into hemispheres, and the meat is 
soon ripped out with the knife and spread on the 
mats or trays to dry. After drying, it is de- 
posited in the storehouses or sheds to await ship- 
ment. When a vessel arrives it is loaded into 
the hold in bulk and sent to Europe, Australia, 
or San Francisco, where it is ground, the oil 
pressed out and mannfactured into soap and 
candles, or used for other purposes. 

Owing to the indolence of the Samoans the 
work on these plantations is done mainly by black 
labor recruited from the groups of islands to the 
westward of Samoa. The system practiced savors 
strongly of slavery. 

Many of tlhe schemes and devices employed by 
the captains of recruiting vessels to decoy and en- 
trap these islanders are closely allied to treachery 
and force. Small schooners of from forty to one 
hundred tons register are used in the business. 
These are fitted out for voyages of from four to 
six months, and the New Ilebrides, Solomon Isl- 
ands, New Guinea and New Britain are the scene 
of action. The business has been carried on for 
many years, and each year it becomes more diffi- 
cult to secure the necessary laborers, owing to the 
harsh, cruel treatment they receive. 

Frequently a vessel will be gone six months, 
and return with a bare half-dozen laborers., Oc- 
casionally a vessel of forty or fifty tons will sail 
into the harbor with over a hundred human 
beings crowded under and on top of her decks. 
‘These vessels generally sail away with a coat of 
paint of a certain color, and return an entirely 
different color. 

The English Government has compelled its 
subjects in the South Pacific to conform, as far 
as possible, to certain prescribed rules and regu- 
lations in alluring the black boys away from their 
homes. .It has also enforced a more humane 
treatment of them when landed and put at work 
on the plantations in English colonies. The 
black boys have not been slow to recognize the 
difference in the treatment accorded them by 
English and Germans, and are far more ready to 
negotiate with the former than the latter. This 
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fact being well known, the captains of the Ger- 
man vessels endeavor to impart to their vessel 
and boats an English appearance. Consequently, 
when approaching a group where it is desired to 
trade and recruit laborers, the vessel and boats 
are painted to represent English boats, which are 
painted white with a red streak along the gun- 
wale. On reaching shore there is a parley. Ques- 
tions are exchanged by both parties, offers of 
trade are made, and negotiations opened for la- 
borers. 

The captain inquires if any are desirous of go- 
ing to some of the English colonies (for instance, 
Fiji) to work on the plantations, a bait being 
held out in the shape of an advance of some cot- 
ton cloth, or a knife, or axe.. If any are willing 
the arrangements are closéd at once. If asked to 
go to Samoa, great reluctance is exhibited; but 
when the objective destination is stated to be Fiji 
it .is generally satisfactory. Very often the chief 
of « village will agree, on condition of receiving 
a cheap rifle, to deliver a certain number of the 
members of his tribe, or some neighboring tribe 
on which he will make a raid, to go as laborers. 

These laborers are paid two or three dollars a 
month, and at the expiration of their three years’ 
term are to be returned to their homes. Many 
are thus recruited and sail away with the expec- 
tation that they are going to Fiji, and are landed 
in—Samoa. They may see their native island 
again in three years, and it may be six years, or 
—never. 

Sometimes the crew of the vessel will make a 
raid on a village, capture a number of prisoners, 
and carry them away by force. It is stated that 
labor recruiting has now received new allies in 
the stereopticon and phonograph. Well-known 
natives from some of the different islands are 
photographed amid their surroundings 6n the 
plantations where they are at work. They are 
then induced to speak into a phonograph mes- 
sages of greeting to the old friends at home. Lan- 
tern slides are then made from the photographs. 

When the recruiting vessel arrives at a certain 
island where it is desired to obtain labor, the 
picture of the absent man, reproduced life size, 
is thrown on a canvas and made to speak, in his 
native tongue, to his astonished friends. The ef- 
fect is tremendous, A large trading company has 
stations in many of the different groups of tle 
West Pacific. 

A black boy is landed in Samoa on a contract 
to work three years on the plantations. He is 
to be paid three dollars per month. Each 
month he must trade out part of this amount at 
the company store. He is also fined for any mis- 
demeanors of which he may be guilty. When 
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his time has expired he is, by well-arranged 
plans, in debt to the company for a greater 
amount than his accumulated wages. Conse- 
quently, he must remain until his obligations are 
liquidated in labor. In this manner two or 
three extra years are ground out of the poor 
wretch. 

At the end of that time, if he persists in the 
determination to return home, and enforces his 
desire by application to the consul, who is sup- 
posed to regulate the traffic, he is placed with 
others on board some vessel going out with ‘ re- 
turn labor.” Tle will take away, possibly, as the 
fruit of his three years’ labor, an axe, knife, bolt 
of cloth and five or six silver dollars, and occa- 
sionally a camphor-wood chest. 

The vessel sails away, and he is delivered— 
back to hisown home? Oh, no! to some other 
station of the company, there to begin anew an- 
other term of servitude. Here he may remain 
several years and then be taken back to Samoa. 
The miserable wretch may never see: home again 
after his first leave-taking. These are not excep- 
tional cases, for there are many of them. 

It is not strange that retaliation and blood- 
shed is the result of such a course of treatment. 
Hardly a year passes but what several labor re- 
cruiting vessels are reported as overpowered by 
the cannibalistic inhabitants of the Solomon and 
neighboring groups, the vessel burned and the 
crew ‘scoffed ” (eaten). ‘‘ Long pig” (human 
flesh) is held in high regard in some of these isl- 
ands. 

The life of the black boy on the plantations is 
virtual slavery. Many run away into the bush 
lands, where they subsist on roots and berries, 
occasionally making forays on the vegetable gar- 
dens of the Samoans. When they get starved out 
they come back to the stations. Sometimes they 
may be seen huddled under a piece of coarse 
miutting, hardly able to crawl, with scarcely a 
shred of covering, the skin drawn tight over their 
bones—mere living skeletons. 

One black boy who had run away made the 
following complaint to an American resident : 
‘‘(jerman schooner come my place. German talk 
me for three days to come Samoa. Give me fif- 
teen dollar year for three years. Now me here 
five vears and half, and German say he never let 
me go home.” 

When asked what he had done to merit such 
trentment the boy answered: ‘“‘ He speak me 
mind cows and calves. They tell me not let 
small fellow calf drink the milk. Him drink. I 
run to him and to another all day. None of them 
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rope. One fellow drink ‘plenty. Then white 
man plenty fight me; me plenty mad, throw 
stones and break calf’s leg. White man add two 
years to my time. German consul he speak ; he 
say two years too much, one year very good. 
White man tell: ‘Sometime you stop; plenty 
ships go bring more boys; then you go home.’ 
German man too much lie. No let me go home. 
Samoans and Germans fight; me run away all 
same plenty boys. Come vack, me work for 
Englishman and American man. They pay me 
money ; but German man, no money.” 

Many of the black boys are fatalists, and believe 
in a personal devil. It is almost impossible to 
coax or force them to take medicine, no matter 
how sick they may be. They say: “ Devil be- 
long me, he come; he speak me, me die. No 
good for me take medicine, master; me die” 
(and they generally do die). 

On one occasion it became necessary to send 
one of the boys with a note to a well-known 
merchant. When asked if he knew the gentle- 
man, he replied: ** Yes, me know. Short fellow 
man, small fellow grass (mustache) ; big fellow 
nose, long fellow talk ”—a description which the 
friends of the gentleman were not slow to recog- 
nize. Of a bald-headed man they say: ‘‘ Cocoa- 
nut belong him ; he no got grass.” 

A carpenter’s tool box having two compart- 
ments was deseribed one day by one of the boys 
as ‘‘him fellow box, two fellow hole.” On a 
moonlight night serenading parties of black boys 
may be seen under the trees, or before the houses 
of the planters and traders, rendering a musical 
programme in most peculiar style. 

One party, just before leaving for their homes, 
gave an open-air concert in a street of Apia. A 
sound of weird music attracted late strollers to 
a great tree on the principal street where were 
grouped about fifteen’ black boys. Huddled close 
together, with heads almost touching, the band 
played several of their native island airs. ‘The 
instruments consisted entirely of joints of bamboo, 
ranging in size from a lead pencil to four or five 
inches in diameter, and of varying lengths. These 
were made to produce tones running from the 
shrill piccolo notes down to those of the big 
tuba. 

The most amazing part of the performance 
was the manner in which the instruments were 
blown, the nose being applied to an opening in 
the end of the bamboo and the blowing done with 
that member instead of the month. How it was 
accomplished was a mystery not solved by the 
onlooking spectators. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AT VAILIMA, SAMOA. 


By A VISITOR IN 1894. 


STANDING on-the lawn at ‘* Vailima,” the resi- 
dence of Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa, and 
looking at his splendid mansion with its parklike 
surroundings, one finds it almost impossible to 
realize that three years ago this delightful place 
had no existence. 

In lieu of the stately mansion and beautiful 
park, gigantic trees, linked together by tough 
vines and innumerable creeping plants, flourished 
luxuriantly, and the place was rarely trodden by 
the foot of man. 
Now all is chang- 
ed. Wild nature 
i3 replaced by or- 
dered civilization 3 
smooth green 
lawns, in places 
bright with flow- 
ers, spread them- 
selves before us. 
Groves of bananas 
are seen on the 
one hand, their 
bright-green 
leaves flashing ia 
the sunshine; on 
the other, pine- 
apples and other 
tropical fruits. 

Ilorses and cat- 
tle graze in tha 
distance, their 
shining coats 
making bright 
spots of color, and 
pleasantly reliev- 
ing the dense 
green of the trop- 
ical landscape. 

On the deep 
veranda that surrounds the house on all sides may 
perhaps appear a slight figure dressed in the light 
ind airy attire affected by dwellers in the tropics, 
White flannel shirt and trousers, the feet bare, 
and over all perhaps a light Japanese kimono, 
confined at the waist by a red silk sash. 

The delicately formed features, bearing slight 
traces of past sickness, and the brilliant dark 
eyes that light up at every wild fancy or rare con- 
ceit, are easily recognized as those of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the magician who by a stroke 
of his wand has caused the impenetrable forest to 
disappear, and in its place ‘has built himself a 
lordly pleasure house,” filled with all the luxuries 





SONG-DANCE OF NATIVE SAMOAN LABORERS, 


of our nineteenth century civilization. Noble 
works of art adorn its walls, masterpieces of fur- 
niture by Chippendale and Sherraton stand in its 
chambers, with fine mats and curios from all 
parts of the world, and last, but not least, a val- 
uable library, all of which attest the taste of the 
master. 

The simple native admitted to view these treas- 
ures is at a loss for words to express his wonder 
and admiration, and regards their posseseor as a 
superior being ; 
but men cf tha 
English-speaking 
race know that lie 
has done even 
more wonderful 
things. For has 
he not created ¢:!- 
lant Allen Breck 
with trusty David 
Balfour, and Will 
of the Mill, Prince 
Otto, and a host 
of other delight- 
ful characters ? 
And does he not 
still from time to 
time send forth 
from his island 
home a master- 
piece to astonish 
the world ? 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson came 
to Samoa about 
four years. ago. 
Weary with long 
rovingsamong thie 
islands of the Pa- 
cific, he resolved 
to settle down and make for himself a permanent 
abiding place. Samoa appeared to him as the 
Promised Land, and it at once took the fancy of 
the great writer. This is hardly to be wondered 
at, for the climate approaches perfection, and the 
scenery is lovely beyond description. The inhab- 
itants have always possessed a certain civilization 
and are a fine race, with graceful manners anil 
ainiable dispositions. Apia, the chief town, has 
the necessary postal facilities, being a port of call 
for the mail steamers running between Australia 
and San Francisco. These advantages, with the 
possibility of acquiring a large tract of land (a 
thing quite unattainable in other islands of the 
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Pacific), determined Mr. Stevenson t92 choose 
Samoa as a place for permanent residen:e, andl 
led to the purchase of some four hundred acres 
of forest land, situated about three miles from 
Apia, at an elevation ranging from six hundred to 
fifteen hundred feet. 

The next step was to clear the land, and this, 
in the absence of roads and any organized labor, 
was a task of no small difficulty ; but it was at 
last successfully accomplished, and the building 
of the house was commenced. but before this 
could proceed far 
it was absolutely 
necessary to make 
a road to the port 
of Apia, where a 
ship was discharg- 
ing her cargo of 
American red- 
wood, imported 
for the work. 

A track through 
the forest, with in- 
finite trouble, was 
at last made, and 
drays and horses 
having been 
brought from 
New Zealand, the 
work of hauling 
the timber and 
other materials tip 
the mountain pro- 
ceeded. 

These once on 
the land, the chief 
difficulties were 
over, and under 
the watchful eye 
of the master the 
work drew to a 
completion. 

The house was 
designed by Mr. 
Stevenson, and, 
with the additions lately made, is a two-story 
building about one hundred feet in length and 
fifty feet in depth; it is surrounded by a very 
deep veranda, and is painted a peculiar shade of 
green, with a red roof. It is by far the largest 
building on the island, and from its elevated 
position, being six hundred feet above sea level, 
it commands superb views over the forest and the 
ocean beyond. As before said, it is approached 
through a park. At a short distance stands a 
two-storied cottage, at present occupied by Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Stevenson’s stepson. A very 
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large Samoan house stands at the back for the 
use of servants, who are all natives. Stables and 
native houses occupied by the field hands are a 
distinctive feature of this part of the estate. The 
kitchen garden is immediately at the back of the 
house, and is superintended by Mrs. Stevenson, 
who cultivates successfully many rare and curious 
plants. Beyond, stretching into the forest, are 
the plantations, where, under the care of Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, everything that can be grown in 
the tropics flourishes abundantly. A complete 
list would be out 
of place, so I will 
only mention the 
breadfruit, pine- 
apples, bananas, 
cocoa, India rub- 
ber, sugar-cane, 
ginger, kava, taro, 
grenadillo, oran- 
ges, limes, cocoa- 
nuts, citrons, 
mangoes, vanilla, 
coffee, cinnamon, 
guava. 

When I caught 
my first glimpse 
of Vailima quite a 
small crowd of na- 
tives were sitting 
and lounging 
about the veran- 
da. As I drew 
near, a tall, slight 
figure, clad in 
white flannel shirt 
(short sleeves) and 
trousers and a red 
sash round his 
waist, came across 
the lawn and 
with outstretched 
hands welcomed 
me heartily to his 
forest home, and 
forthwith hastened to present his island friends. 
It was a sort of féte, and many chiefs had come 
to spend the day with their genial neighbor, 


bringing their servants along with them. 

After achat, tiffin was announced, and we all ad- 
journed to the great dark-paneled hall in the new 
wing which had been recently added to the house. 
As the guests were numerons it was rather a tight 
pack round the table. However, at last all were 
settled, and the bright-eyed native boys, clad in 


Stuart tartan lavalavas, handed round a quaint 
but delightful selection of American and native 
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dishes. .I sat next our host, and, in the course 
of conversation, the papers ip different parts of 
the world that had more than suggested obituary 
notices of the novelists were mentioned. 

‘«« Yes,” he said, ‘‘ they have a curious partiality 
for ending my days. [hear of it months after the 
event has happened ; but this climate is glorious 
and suits me admirably, so they are likely to 
have more copy for a considerable time to come.” 

Suddenly a terrible scuffle took place under the 
table, and Henry, the large cat of the house, 
dashed out of the door, followed by a strange dog. 
In a minute all were on their feet, and Mrs. 
Stevenson was shouting for a revolver and forci- 
bly impressing on the owner that she would shoot 
the dog and, should any harm come to Heury, 
the owner also. Jlowever, Henry made good his 
escape, and the dog was granted his life. After 
lunch we-returned to the veranda, the tobacco 
and cigarette papers were passed round, and a 
“*boy” brought a burning coal for us to light up 
by. I noticed that the members of the house- 
hold, who all smoke perpetually, take infinite 
pains to light their cigarettes any way but with 
matches. They will walk the whole length of 
the veranda to get « light from some one else, or 
send for aceal. While we were having our cof- 
fee and chatting, some emissaries arrived from a 
distant village chief to ask ‘‘ Tusitala ” (the teller 
of stories), as they call Lonis Stevenson, his opin- 
ion on some question of taxes. He gave the 
matter his profound consideration, and the two 
natives his opinion, which seemed quite to coin- 
cide with their own, for, after a drink of kava, 
they departed evidently thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of their errand. Mr. Stevenson took 
the greatest interest in all things connected with 
the natives and their politics, and spared no 
trouble to help them in any wav. 

After settling this little affair of state we went 
up the outside wooden staircase of the old part of 
the house to the upper veranda, from which a 
magnificent view is to be had. First across the 
lawn, then over the top of feathery branched 
palms to the blne Pacific, sparkling under the 
glorious tropic sun. Opening a glass door, my 
host ushered me into the library, a delightful 
room, full of curios, pictures, arms and books. 
Not only were the walls lined with well-stocked 
shelves, but all the chairs and tables were covered 
with books, and piles were lying everywhere on 
the floor. Mr. Stevenson explained the disorder 
by saying: *‘ My cousin has been staying with us, 
and this was his room; he sometimes had diffi- 
culty in finding things, so he broke those chairs 
and flung the books about, wasting much pro- 
fanity in the process. But it’s much better to 
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leave them alone—things are more easily found 
when they are lying about.” 

Volumes which were often referred to were 
some bound-up numbers of the National Ob- 
server, the then editor, Mr. Henley, whose por- 
trait graces the dining room, being a much ap- 
preciated friend. After inspecting .many inter- 
esting old volumes and newspapers, of which 
there is a wonderful collection, we tore ourselves 
from the fascinations of the books and, crossing 
a sort of flying bridge, entered the new section 
again, and found ourselves in Mr. Stevenson’s 
own room, a barely furnished apartment where 
he did most of his writing. 

“*T can’t write in that library,” continued the 
novelist ; ‘‘ it’s all so suitable for a literary man— 
it pats every idea out of my head. [I like a little 
den like this, with nothing in it to-distract me— 
a deal kitchen table and‘a couple of chairs ; but 
the latter are really mere luxuries, quite unneces- 
sary. I have lived in every sort of place, and find 
that a mat on the ground is as comfortable as any- 
thing, as long as we have our own special brand 
of tobacco. We are slaves to that. We have allowed 
‘** Three Castles” to insinuate itself into our lives ! 
Breakfast is brought to me here every morning 
at five, but I have often done an hour’s work be- 
fore that.” 

So in a corner of this room, the walls of which 
were hot with the blazing sun, were the books 
written to which masses of readers, east ang west, 
eagerly looked forward. And although the short 
story of “The Beach of Falesa” and the latter 
part of “The Wrecker” are vivid pictures of 
South Sea Island life, still it was here that the 
magician conjured up the bleak wilds of Scot- 
land, art life among Parisian students, or the 
frantic commercial rush of the United States. 
Almost daily shaken by earthquakes—and, in- 
deed, while we spoke, standing in this untypical 
auther’s study, the whole place vibrated and 
shook again and again, and, as my friend said, 
“It isn’t so much what happens as what we wait 
for !”” 

Descending again to the hall, he continued : 
**T am glad you like this place; it is my own de- 
sign. Some people say it is too dark, but it isa 
contrast to the glare outside. There are many 
ideas I hope to carry out; for instance, I think 
it would be interesting to put the names of all 
the visitors who come here round the walls. about 
five feet from the ground. I would get small gold 
letters from San Francisco, and we could nail 
them up. We might even class them—those 
whose departure we regret. and those whom 
we Ilowever, I often dislike people intensely 








if I see much of them.” 
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In a room on the ground floor, sacred to his 
mother, a shrewd, delightful old*Scotch lady, 
were several volumes of cuttings she had col- 
lected—all the criticism of her son’s work, both 
from American and European papers. 

“Yes,” continued the son, “‘ the pictures they 
publish of me vary considerably. They repre- 
sent every type, from the most godlike creatures 
to the criminal classes ; and their descriptions of 
me vary in proportion—from a man with a‘ noble 
bearing’ to a ‘blighted boy.” I don’t mind what 
they say as a general rule, only I did object when 
somewhere in the States an interviewer wrote : 
‘A tall, willowy column supported his classic 
head, from which proceeded a hacking cough.’ I 
could not forgive that.” 

It proved a busy day, this, for while we were 
still looking at a quantity of beautiful tapas which 
had been specially made for chiefs in different 
Pacific islands to present to Mr. and Mrs. Steven- 
gon, an old Samoan man of “ good family” ar- 
rived with a few offerings and his son, the latter 
a fine, stalwart fellow. After the usual courte- 
sies and a cup of kava, the old man announced 
that he would like his son taken into the service 
of 'Tusitala as a house boy. It was a patriarchal 
proceeding altogether—the dignified old man, 
dressed in white, the parents and the handsome 
youth, whose costume consisted of a banana leaf 
twisted round his waist, the brilliant gown con- 
trasting pleasantly with his bronze skin. There 
was a consultatron among the Stevensons as to 
whether they could take in another boy—they al- 
ready had so many. While the discussion was 
going on Mrs. R. L. Stevenson told an amusing 
story about a ‘‘house boy” they had got from 
some remote village who had never seen a two- 
storied ‘house before, and was lost in awe and 
admiration of the lofty magnificence of their 
mansion. On the morning of his arrival his edu- 
cation was commenced, and he was given a large 
bucket of water and told to take it to the bed- 
rooms up above. Ile looked up and, pointing, 
asked if it was there. On being answered in the 
allirmative, he seized the bucket in his teeth, and 
before anyone could remonstrate he had rushed 
up one of the posts of the veranda. ‘The whole 
family ran up the staircase, and when they showed 
him that that was the usual mode of getting to 
those rooms he was overpowered with delight, 
and for two or three days could do absolutely 
nothing but race up and down stairs, chuckling 
and crowing in an ecstasy of joy. 








Stevenson’s one fear was that of ‘‘ dying at the 
top,” and im a letter dated June 30th, 1894, he 
said, in words that now ring like prophecy: ‘ If 
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I could die just 


now, or in, say, half a year, I 
should have | 


u splendid time of it on the 
whole. But it gets a little stale, and my work 
will begin to senesce, and parties to shy bricks at 
me; and it now begins to look as if I should sur- 
vive to see myself impotent and forgotten.” He 
even moots the question as to whether he should 
not have taken his father’s way and been an 
engineer, with literature for an ‘‘ amusement.” 
But he adds: ‘‘I have pulled it off, of course; 
I have won the wager, and it is pleasant while it 
lasts; but how long will it last ?” 

Too well we know that, and that his own 
prayer was too literally fulfilled ; that in the full 
tide of literary activity, so successful that, as he 
wrote, “it frightens me,” long-hesitating Death 
laid him suddenly low, with his fame, in spite of 
all his misgivings, standing at high-water mark, 
loved by his thousands of readers as few have 
been loved, to be deplored and lamented as but 
few have been lamented or deplored. 

**T was not born for age. . .. Iam a child- 
less, rather bitter, very clear-eyed, blighted 
youth.” Thus wrote poor Stevenson to his friend 
Mr. Edmund Gosse on the day of his death or the 
day preceding it. ‘There was something that reads 
like a foresight of the impending catastrophe in 
the final words of the letter, which are these: 
**{ have, in fact, lost the path that makes it easy 
and natural for you to descend the hill. Iam 
going at it straight. And where I have to go 
down it is a precipice.” 

The appended description by Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne, his stepson, of Stevenson’s last hours is 
full of pathos, and may be quoted here as a me- 
morial of friendly service: ‘* Louis died of apo- 
plexy of the lungs, suddenly and painlessly. Ile 
had been working at “ Herrinston,’ dictating to 
me, to the very last. He was in very good health 
and spirits. He lay ini*the big hall with the family 
about him, and the Samoans he loved so well. 
All night chiefs came bringing fine mats, which 
they laid over his feet, saying, ‘ Alofa Tusitala.’ 
He is buried on the very top cf Vala Mountain, 
within sound of the surf. All night his favorite 
boy Sosimo sat beside him, and he and the others 
chanted the Catholic prayers for the dead. It 
took forty men to cut the road through this 
morning—the mountainside is like a precipice. 
No stranger’s hand touched him. His own So- 
simo dressed him, kissing his white fingers as he 
laid them on his breast. Our own boys dug his 
grave, and his friends the chiefs cut the road and 
carried him up. Please tell all this to his friends. 
Everybody is too dazed and miserable to write-- 
we have only sent cables. Oh, I am not his 
amanuensis any longer !” 
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MRS. STEVENSON AMONG THE SAMOANS. 


Mrs. Ropert Lovis STEVENSON has related to 
the San Francisco Heaminer many interesting 
things about Samoan women and Samoan society, 
and Samoan housekeeping and Samoan clothes, 
and other things women love to hear about. 

‘Samoan housekeeping isn’t so simple as it 
sounds,” says Mrs. Stevenson. ‘‘ You have to get 
all your supplies from New Zealand or Australia 
every month. Think of sending half across the 
Pacific for a bottle of bluing and a bag of flour, 
and you'll have some idea of the sort of times we 
have down there when it comes to keeping house. 

‘*Of course, you grow a lot of things that are 
good to cat, but they’re mostly Inxuries. The 
necessities you have to buy. It takes a native to 
live on poi and bananas. White people can’t 
stand that. 

‘The Mormon missionaries that have gone 
down there of late are trying to live on native 
diet, and they’re in a dreadful state. I’ve only 
seen the women, but, dear me, the women are 
really ghosts, as far as appearances go. ‘They say 
they’re ill, and that they wish they could eat 
something besides fish and fruit; but their rules 
forbid them that, you know. 

“The servant protlem? No, we don’t have 
that. The reason is that we don’t have any serv- 
ants. We have families. If you want a cook you 
let your wants be known, and you'll be besieged 
with applicants. -When you see one you really 
like you say: ‘ Now, if you'll be a good boy, and 
do so and so’—and then you tell him what you 
expect him to do, don’t you know—‘ I'll let yeu 
be in my family, and I will allow you so much a 
month for spending money.’ 

‘Tf you called the money you give your ‘ fam- 
ily’ for spending money ‘ wages’ they would all 
leave you in a body. They are excellent help. 
They do a great deal of work, and do it well, and 
they are devoted and faithful. But you cannot 
call them servants or treat them like servants. 

“*Tt costs money to live in Samoa, no matter 
what you hear to the contrary. How much! 
Ah, just about six or seven times as much as it 
takes to live here. We don’t have to spend much 
money on dress there, to be sure; but when you 
have to go one thousand miles to buy a pair of 
shoes, and just as far for a new hat, things begin 
to get complicated. 

‘‘Society ? There’s more society to the square 
inch in Samoa than in any other place I know. 

‘““White ? Oh, no. There’s very little white 
society—only a few official families, just a little 
handfal of people—and there really isn’t time for 
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many afternoon teas and things of that sort. 
But cociety—plenty of it, and very aristocratic 
society, too. : 

** You can’t be a society belle unless you have, 
first of all, good blood. Unless you belong to an 
old, well-known family of the high rank you are 
not in Samoan society, no matter how pretty you 
are, 

“Then you must be well up in etiquette, and 


Samoan etiquette is a great deal harder to learn 


than all the rules in ‘ Don’t’ put together. 
“The leader of society there is always a young 
and beautiful girl, She is chosen from among 


the village girls, and 
‘Beautiful Maid.’ 

‘“When the girl has that title you may know 
she’s the social autocrat of her village. She wears 
all the prettiest bracelets there are, and she 
never soils her hands with work of any sort. All 
the other girls wait on her and bow down before 
her, and she says who’s to dance before the king 
and who isn’t, and who’s to be invited and who’s 
to be cut. Whi, the Princess of Wales hasn’t half 
the social power. 

‘*Then there’s a man—he’s called the ‘ Mag- 
nificent One.’ He’s always young and handsome 
and strong, and well up in the latest things in 
dances and the very newest fad in war songs, 
and he’s dressed up in a dress peculiar to himself, 
and all the men have to bow when they pass be- 
fore him. 

‘* My daughter went to a picnic one day when 
we first went to Samoa, She noticed a young 
man sitting on a sort of dais, and everyone that 
went near him stooped and almost crawled. She 
thought: ‘ Well, this must be some mighty prince 
or potentate of some sort.’ She went up closer to 
have a good look at therexalted being, and, lo! it 
was our cook, 


**One of our family was chosen for the ‘ Beau- 


she is given the title of the 


tiful Maid,’ and she had to leave us and go and 
be a society lealer. I don’t think she cares 


about it. 

‘*My cook, who has gone to be a ‘ Magniticent 
One,’ doesn’t like it at all. He says he gets noth- 
ing to eat but bananas and breadfruit, and has 
no bed to sleep on but a mat, with a piece of woed 
for a pillow. And then he has to stay up so late 
in society, leading dances and such things, that 
he doesn’t get sleep enough, and I faney he'd 
rather be 2 little less swell and a little more com- 
fortable. 

‘*T shall never forget the first time I saw a 
‘ Beautiful Maid’ and her train. You know they 
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made Mr. Stevenson a chief down there, and he 
He was going to visit a village, and I went with him, 
i and a party of young girls came to meet us. 
They were garlanded with flowers, and they bore 
gifts, and they sang as they came. The ‘ Beau- 
tiful Maid’ was with them. She led the dance 
and ruled all the elaborate ceremonies of wel- 
come, and her grace of manner and dignity were 

wonderful.” 





TIDES. 


Mrs. Stevenson is a large woman, with an in- 
tensely interesting face and a manner which is at 
once simple and dignified. She has great, brave, 
dark eyes and a soft and unusually sweet voice. 
She had been quite ill for some time before she 
left Samoa. Iler voice left her almost entirely, 
and she was very weak. Iler physicians advised a 
change of air, and she is already beginning to feel 
better. 


HIGH TIDES” 


By 
CHAPTER 


reigned in the land. At 
Dole Haven cool winds were 
blowing from the Sound, and 
strong odors of pine and _ bay- 
berry perfumed the salty air, 
Mrs. Minto, with her bonnet 
strings flying on her shoulders, 
opened the garden gate and 
ascended the steps to the ve- 
ap randa, She had just come from the village store, 

and her handbag was packed with paper parcels, 





In an easy chair under the vines Paulette re- 


clined, her listless hand upon her lap, her eves 
A thin 
14 and pale Paulette, with much of the old vitality 


Wee and brightness gone from her look. 


“Did you find the time long while I was 
away 2” panted Mrs. Minto, cheerfully. ‘One 
i cannot walk fast in the Cape sand. We miss the 
pony carriage, of course.” 

“Yes,” assented Paulette, ‘‘and Zeke and papa 
also—Dole Ilaven is a dreary place without papa. 
Ilis memory haunts every foot of the beael and 
garden. I think I could cheerfully bear every 
other known evil, Mrs. Minto, if only I could 
have papa back.” 

Mrs. Minto took off ler bonnet methodically. 
She saw traces of tears on the girl’s cheeks. 

“* My dear,” she said, 

***The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passe’ away.’ 


eB 


I wish your friend Laurel was with us 
you need somebody to brighten you up 
I was never of a lively turn of mind, 
doubt you find me dull company. Come with 
mi) me indoors. The wind has shifted into the east, 
and it is too cold for you to stay here longer.” 


again— 
a little. 
and no 
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PIERCE, 
X XIX. 

The two entered the house. Darkness fell, 
and Mrs. Minto lighted a fire of pine knots in 
the living room and spread the tea table on the 
hearth before it. 

“We are two lonely creatures, my dear,” she 
chirped, ‘‘ but let us make the most of such con- 
solation as the Lord has given us.” 

The sea wind began to blow wildly around the 
old house. Presently a rap sounded on the door. 
Paulette arose from her chair. 

‘““ Who can that be, Mrs. Minto ?” 

**T haven’t an idea. -I thought I heard wheels 
just now at the gate. It’s train time. Some- 
body, perhaps, has driven over from the village.” 

‘Let me open the door,” entreated Paulette, 
and she ran and drew back the bolt. From the 
sad gray gathering night, into the warmth and 
glow of the old room, stepped a tired, travel- 
worn woman. She flung back her veil, showing 
a wan face and anxious, questioning eyes. A 
rush, a joyful exclamation, and Paulette was 
langhing and weeping in the arms of Lady Pal- 
grave, ‘ 

**Mother—my mother!” Tow the ery rang 
through that fire-lit room ! ‘‘ You have left every- 
thing to follow me !” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Palgrave, ‘‘and looked 
my last upon England. Parks came with me as 
far as Liverpool, and the remainder of the jour- 
ney I made, as you were forced to make it, my 
child—alone.” 

Paulette and Mrs. Minto removed her outer 
garments and ministered tenderly to her wants. 
While the housekeeper flew to light a fire in the 
guest-chamber of Dole Haven, Lady Violet told 
her story to her daughter. 


‘“‘T am now homeless, Paulette,” she said, 


stretching out her white hands to the blaze of the 
t * Begun in November, 1894. 
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pine knots; ‘“‘I have come to stay with you al- 
ways. Will you give me a place here ?” 

‘*Most gladly, most joyfully!” Paulette an- 
swered, her pale little face glowing with delight. 
*T did not dream that you could care for me 
so much, Will you never regret the step you 
have taken, mamma, the great sacrifice you have 
made ?” 

*“Never, never! Paulette, my darling, I no 
longer find it possible to live without you. Wel- 
come your wretched mother—love her now, or 
she .will die of grief !” 

Then Paulette crept to Lady Palgrave’s arms, 
like a little child to its rightful refuge. And the 
delicate, high-bred woman, who had forsaken 
husband, wealth, title, station, to seek this daugh- 
ter, clasped her in a convulsive embrace, thank- 
ing God for the miracle of love which thus in 
lasting union restored mother and child to each 
other, after cruel years of separation and alien 
influences. It was a blessed lull in the tempest 
of both lives. 

«And this is A/s house !’ murmured Lady Pal- 
grave, as she walked with Paulette through the 
quiet old rooms of Dole Haven. ‘‘I am back 
once more beneath David Dole’s roof — how 
strange !” 

Paulette did not need to ask how much Lady 
Palgrave had loved her father—the pale, sad face 
and tremulous tones of the speaker were more 
eloquent than words. 

‘‘HTave you néws of him ?” inquired her lady- 
ship, faintly—timidly. 

“No,” Paulette answered. ‘* When I arrived at 
Dole Haven my strength suffered a sudden col- 
lapse ; but it is reviving again—I shall soon be 
able to visit the asylum.” 

Lady Violet took her daughter’s face in her two 
hands, and scanned it closely. 

‘‘T see; you are the mere shadow of the 
that I met at Sydenham.” 

‘Never mind, mamma. With you to take care 
of me, my strength will speedily return. Life 
must now be brighter for us both. Whatever hap- 
pens, we have each other.” 

‘‘'T'rne,” said Lady Palgrave. 

Her arrival at the Cape Cod house filled Pau- 
lette with wonder and gratitude. 

‘There can be no devotion greater than this, 
mamma,” she said, ‘‘and in return I must give 
you boundless affection—I must be to you a 
daughter worthy of your sacrifice.” 


girl 


In Lady Palgrave’s presence the girl began to 
revive like a flower in the sun. Mrs, Minto re- 
joiced with the two. A deep peace and happi- 
ness descended suddenly on the Cape Cod house. 
Then came the thunderclap which scattered all 
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tranquility. A messenger from the village rode 
up to the door of Dole Haven with letters—Eng- 
lish letters, black-bordered and addressed, one to 
to Paulette Dole. 

‘Derek and I feel sure that you two are to- 
gether,” Laurel wrote. ‘ Naturally Lady Pal- 
grave would go straight to Dole Haven to look 
for her daughter.” 

Then followed the account of Sir Victor Pal- 
grave’s death, and tidings that Laurel was no 
other than the baronet’s own daughter, born to 
him when he was living under the name of John 
Forester, and that she held in her possession the 
indisputable proofs of the fact. 

** Dearest Paulette,” Laurel said, * you will be 
glad to learn that you and I, who have so long 
been sisters in heart, are also sisters in blood.” 

* * * * * * 


Lady Palgrave, o1 


Across the sea Sir Victor Palgrave slept with 
his fathers, and Derek St. George entered into 
possession of his title and estates. 

Lady Violet donned widow’s weeds and re- 
mained quietly at Dole Haven with Paulette. 
The thought of returning to England seemed un- 
bearable to her. She clung to the daughter of 
her second disastrous marriage—to the solitude 
of the Cape Cod house. The papers sent to her 
from Hawkridge Court she acknowledged as gen- 
uine. ‘They fully established Laurel's claims, and 
inany were the tender messages that passed be- 
twixt the new lady of Hawkridge and the mother 
and sister on the western side of the Atlantic. 

** But she does not need me,” said Lady Violet 
to Paulette. ‘St. George adores her. She has her 
husband, her title, her wealth. My place is with 
you. As Lady Palgrave, Laura will be a far hap- 
pier woman than I ever was.” 

And Sir Victor’s widow staid on at Dole Haven, 

sgilvaniad 
Cuapter XXX. 

In the wet and dreary gloom of an October day 
two men stood together at the window of a hotel 
overlooking a well-known Boston thoroughfare, 
and talked in quiet voices. 

**My dear sir,” said Dr. Hartman, ‘‘I deeply 
regret the absence of Miss Dole at this particular 
time. I have already told you how she went 
to Europe a few months ago with Chester Cox- 


leath’s wife. Lor awhile we corresponded regu- 
larly, then she failed to reply to my letters. Mrs. 
Coxheath is eedingly erratic, and I dare sav 
she rushed about the Continent at such a pace 


that Miss Dol ssed my last messages. I made 
them very plain, you know—told her you were 
taking great strides in the right direction, that 
your strong constitution had gained the mastery 
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of the disease, and she might expect to find you 
fully recovered on her return to America.” 

‘Perhaps Chester Coxheath could put us on 
the track of the ladies,” suggested Captain Davy 
Dole. “Why not consult him ?” 

“‘Unluckily, Coxheath lives on bad terms with 
his wife. Besides, the last I knew of him he was 
also abroad—his employers had sent him to Eng- 
land on some business matter.” 

Captain Davy heaved an involuntary sigh. Tis 
disappointment was bitter. Ife bent his gaze on 
Dr. Iartman—the clear, thoughtful gaze of a 
man with brain unclouded, reason dominant, 
mind restored. 

“You believe my cure. to be thorough and 
abiding, eh, doctor ?” 

‘Certainly. You are again a sound man, Cap- 
tain Dole.” 

‘Not likely to suffer a second attack of the 
disorder ?” 

** Decidedly not. You have entirely regained 
your balance—you sleep now like a child, and 
you are absolutely free from hereditary taint.” 

Captain Davy wrung the doctor’s hand. It was 
something to take up life again, unencumbered 
by any fear of the future. 

‘‘T am like a disabled ship,” he said, smiling, 
“‘that has been in the dry dock for repairs, and 
come forth seaworthy once more, fit for rough 
weather and long voyages.” 

**Exactly !” said Hartman, ‘‘ And now,” glanc- 
ing at his watch, “I find that I must leave you, 
Captain Dole. I have an engagement at the hos- 
pital ; but I will bestir myself to get news of Mrs. 
Coxheath. Where she is, there, of course, is Miss 
Dole; and you can send a cablegram to your 
daughter as soon as we learn her whereabouts.” 

The baldheaded doctor began to struggle into 
his overcoat. Captain Davy watched him thought- 
fully. ' 
**You mentioned a hospital,” he said. ** Did 
you mean St. Matthew’s ?” Hartman. nodded. 
“When you told me my little girl had served 
there as a nurse you gave me a queer shock, doc- 
tor. It was at St. Matthew’s, long ago, that I 
met the good and beautiful woman who was Pau- 
lette’s mother.” 

“‘Indeed !” answered Hartman. Ife felt cer- 
tain that this fine sailor had a history, but he 
could not stop to listen to it then. I suppose 
we must now give up all hope of seeing Miss Dole 
back among the nurses ?” 

**T do not want my little maid to resume that 
work.” 

“Just so. And she loves you too well to op- 
pose any wish of yours. If I call at the hotel to- 
morrow shall I find you waiting here ?” 
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Captain Dole knit his brows. 

‘‘ Waiting is trying work for a man of my tem- 
perament, doctor. I think I will run down to 
Cape Cod for the night. I am anxious to talk 
with Mrs. Minto, who was my housekeeper and 
the person last at Dole Haven. Perhaps she may 
know something about Paulette. At any rate, is 
is better to kill time there than sit down here sol- 
itary as a vessel becalmed.” 

** Very true,” assented Dr. Iiartman, catching 
up his hat. ‘I wish you a pleasant journey, 
captain ; you will receive some word from me 
soon. 

They shook hands cordially. Dr. Hartman 
left the hotel to fulfill his professional engage- 
ments, and Captain Dole took the first train for 
Cape Cod, 

The clouds were leaden, the woods sere, the 
fields brown with autumn—a day full of gloom 
and sadness; but Captain Dole had come back 
from something worse than the grave, and he 
looked out upon the melancholy world, the whirl 
of faded leaves, the sombre sky, with wholesome 
thanksgivings in his heart. Night was falling 
when the train drew up at the village station. 
Captain Davy alighted, turned the collar of his 
coat about his cars, and set forth to find Mrs, 
Minto. 

Iler cottage stood near the pier, where Cox- 
heath and Paulette had onee parted most sorrow- 
fully. When he reached it the captain found 
the door fast and the shutters closed. Repeated 
knocks produced no effect—-the place was unoc- 
eupied. Captain Davy went back to the street 
and looked about for some native who could give 
him information of Mrs. Minto; but no living 
creature was in sight. The gray road stretched 
up and down, deserted, dark with gathering twi- 
light. At its far end he discerned the village 
store—a meeting place for all the gossips of the 
town. But somehow Captain Davy felt a stiange 
reluctance to show himself among them. 

‘‘ First I will walk over to Dole Haven,” he 
thought. ‘*On my return I can stop at the 
store and inquire for Mrs. Minto.” 

He started for the old yellow house at the head 
of the bay. At every step some memory of the 
previous year assailed him. Ie had been mad, 
but now, thank God, he was walking the Cape 
sands again, “clothed and in his right mind.” 

Steadily he tramped along till he reached the 
bluffs. -From this point one obtained a good view 
of Dole Ifaven, Captain Davy looked eagerly 
toward his former home, and the firs: thing that 
caught and held his astonished eyes was the 
bright twinkle of lights in the windows of the 
mansion. 
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** Bless my soul !” said Captain Davy, ‘I have 


a tenant, then, at Dole Haven !” 


Where he had expected to find only darkness 


and solitude, life beckoned him! He quickened 
his pace, and approached the garden gate. It 
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of her garments accentuated her delicate pallor 
and the gold of her still abundant hair. She had 
been pacing back and forth in the shrubbery. but 
at the sound of Captain Daty’s step on the gravel 
she stopped short. ler eyes met his. Years and 


THE GOOSE-GIRL, 


was standing open. Bent upon looking about 
the place, he passed through, and at the first 
turn in the walk leading up to the veranda he 
came face to face with a woman. 

She was dressed in blackest crape and bom- 
bazine—the weeds of a widow. The sombre hue 


years had passed since the parting of that man 
and woman in bitter sorrow and despair. A great 
gulf of time and misery yawned between them ; 
but Lady Palgrave seemed to bridge it in one 
breath, as she stood under the dark sky in the 
Dole Haven garden and called his name : 
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“David! oh, David !” 

Captain Dole gave aloud cry. The figure be- 
fore him was no ghost then, but a blessed reality. 

“Violet! Great God! My Violet, have you 
come back to me at last ?” 

‘‘T have come back to you and to our child,” 
answered Lady Palgrave. 

IIe looked at her widow’s weeds, 

‘Sir Victor is dead ?” he said. 

“Tle was killed in England several weeks ago,” 
she replied. ‘‘I am living here with Paulette. 
And yon ?” 

But on the steps of the veranda another figure 
had appeared, and a voice called through the 
shadows: 

‘*Mamma, who is with you in the garden ?” 
Whereupon Captain Davy lifted a mighty shont. 
“<Tt is J, little maid, returned to Dole Haven, a 
sound man !” 

“Oh, papa, papa! Is it possible ?” shrieked 
Paulette. And she dashed headlong down the 
flight, and precipitated herself upon his breast. 

Then Captain Davy put out his right arm and 
drew Lady Violet into its stout curve, and the 
three hearts, long severed, met in a close embrace. 
The three long-parted lives which had been 
forced, like brooks, into strange and separate 
channels rushed together again in one full, 
blissful current, never on earth to be again sun- 
dered. 

The two women drew Captain Davy into his 
own house—into the living room, where the leap- 
ing wood fire cast its merry glow, and sat down 
on either side of him, and held his hands, and 
heard him say : 

‘¢ When I saw the light shining in the windows 
here, like a beacon on a dark coast, I felt that 
some strange and blessed thing was waiting for 
me at Dole Haven to-night !” 

‘«‘Dr. Hartman’s letters did not reach me, 
papa,” said Paulette. , 

‘““No; but now our joy is all the keener for 
that mishap, little maid.” 

Far into the night the trio sat and talked to- 
gether. Each had many things to tell—many to 
hear. At last Captain Davy took the hand of the 
fair woman in widow’s weeds and said : 

‘‘For three years, Violet, you were my wife— 
one with me in heart, soul, life. I adored yon, 
and because I conld never change I have suffered 
much. You loved me in those three happy years ; 
but that is a long time ago. Since then our baby 
has grown to womanhood, and you have led a 
life so widely removed from mine that to-night I 
tremble to ask—do you love me still ?” 

Sweetly and solemnly Lady Palgrave made 
answer : 
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**T loved you then—I love you now! All that 
has passed betwixt that time and this seems like 
a miserable dream.” 

Tears glistened in Captain Davy’s brave eyes. 

“Ah!” he murmured, with deep gratitude, 
‘* not only is a new lease of life granted me, Vio- 
let, but the only being on earth who can make 
that life happy is now restored to share it with 
me !” 

A few days later there was a quiet wedding in 
that fire-lit room at Dole Haven, and with tear- 
ful eyes Paulette and Mrs. Minto witnessed the 
union of Captain Davy Dole with the love of his 
youth, the mother of his child. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
(Laurel to Paulette.) 


For more than a year, little sister, I have been 
Lady Palgrave of Hawkridge Court. Derek and 
I are absurdly happy, but Ido not think Laura 
Palgrave is a whit dearer to him than was Laurel 
Hading. It is his favorite boast that he cares 
little for the accident of birth. However, / am 
far happier for the finding of the papers in Hawk- 
ridge Park, for the question that vexed me so 
much is at last satisfactorily answered. 

And now Derek and I are sojourning in the 
dirty, fascinating, picturesque city of Cairo, 
among mosques and bazaars and palm-shaded gar- 
dens, and men and women of every nation under 
the sun. When we arrived at Shepheard’s Hotel, 
a few weeks ago, whom do you think we found 
wintering here? The Coxheaths! Ah, Paulette, 
that man has faithfully fulfilled the promise given 
you on the Cunard steamer, in the misery of 
parting! ‘Twelve months ago he sought a recon- 
ciliation with his wife, and was received by her 
with open arms. They are living peacefully to- 
gether, and I am told that he treats her with 
great kindness and patience, though she is, at 
best, a trying creature. I have seen her several 
times, riding along the Ghesireh road or sitting 
in the veranda with her attendant nurse. She 
reminds me of a mummy from the tombs of 
Thebes. Cuairene gossips say that her husband 
devotes himself entirely to her, and that she loves 
him madly, jealously, and is happy only when he 
is near. Derek has establisheda great friendship 
with Chester Coxheath. He declares the present 
behavior of your old time admirer is admirable, 
and thaf whatever sins he may have committed 
in the past he is now expiating them all. 

{ have tried to show Mr. Coxheath that [ bear 
no malice. 


Occasionally we meet him in the 
Arab Library, or Museum, and once he took cof- 
fee with us by the lake in the Esbekieh Gardens, 
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Of course no one alludes to the past. We all 
conduct ourselves after the fashion of weil-bred 
people the world over. But Mrs. Coxheath is 
not so silent. One morning, on the veranda 
where she was taking the air, she stared at me 
very rudely and said to her husband in an audi- 
ble tone: ‘* Lady Palgrave is not in the least like 
her American sister !” 

I stole a glance at Coxheath. He pretended 
not to hear. He was staring down into the 
street, where an unlucky tourist was being hoisted 
by lean, brown Arabs into the red saddle of a 
braying and rebellious ass. 

‘‘Look at that fellow!” he said, hurriedly. 
‘‘ He is going to see the Sphinx. I hope he car- 
ries plenty of half-piasters ; otherwise, the beg- 
gars atid the howling dervishes will make him 
wish himself smothered in the mud of the Nile.” 

‘*Chester,” insisted that dreadful mummy- 
woman, ‘*do you see any resemblance ?” 

Driven to the wall, he gave me one lightning 
look. 

““None whatever,” he answered ; and I, feel- 
ing like a firebrand that might at any moment 
ignite the conjugal peace of the pair, made haste 
to retire from their vicinity. 

The hotel is full of beautiful women of every 
nationality, and some of them look with interest 
on the handsome young husband of the sick and 
ugly American; but Coxheath remains silent, 
cynical, unresponsive, flinching not in his devotion 
to his wife—in short, a real hero, Paulette. You 
see that I half admire the man, even though I 
wholly disapprove of him. His inflnence~ over 
you has been altogether unhappy—lI cannot for- 
give him for that. 

Yesterday Derek and I went to the citadel. 
On the terrace we found Mr. Coxheath, standing 
alone, looking off over the mosque of Sultan Has- 
san to the groves of Ghesireh, the Pyramids and 
the desert. He lifted his hat to me, and his face 
lighted when Derek slapped him on the shoulder. 

‘‘ Amazing view, eh ?” said my husband. ‘‘ The 
finest in the world, some people think. I have 
seen service in Egypt, and so know it by heart.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Coxheath, absently. 

Derek began to fan himself with his hat. 

‘* By Jove! Iam about done up,” he grumbled. 
** All the morning Lady Palgrave has been drag- 
ging me through no end of dirty bazaars, on a 
hunt for Bagdad carpets and Turkish slippers.” 

‘‘Oh, Derek,” I corrected, “‘ you know we went 
to find a prayer-rug and some gold bangles to 
send to Paulette.” 


THE 
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Then I bit my lips with vexation, wondering 
how I could so far forget myself as to speak your 
name before that man. He turned sharply 
around—I shall not soon forget the look in his 
gray eyes. 

**Ts she well? Is she happy ?” he asked, in a 
queer, breathless way. 

[ made no reply, but Derek blurted out : 

“Yes, she is well—she is happy, with her 
father and mothe 

** How could you, Derek ?” I said to him after- 
ward ; and he answered : 

**No harm whatever in it. I would have an- 
swered him had you taken my ears, Laurel.” 

Coxheath soon left the citadel—he is never 
long absent from his querulous, exacting wife. 
Derek and I went to the Ghesireh Palace. When 
hotel some English friends 
told us that Mrs. Coxheath had been seized with 


we returned to 


an alarming attack. The physicians, hastily sum- 
moned, pronounced her condition critical. 

Her husbat s with her,” our friends said. 
**She has been an invalid for years, it seems, and 
everybody wonders how she has lived so long.” 

The band is playing now; all Cairene society 
is in the street. The shrill music of Ngyptian 
pipes mingles with an English bugle from the 
barracks. Pariah dogs are barking, water-car- 
riers screaming. A squadron of guards clatters 
by. And amid these strange sounds, Paulette, 
and in this strange place, the sands of Augusta 
Coxheath’s life are fast running out ! 

P.S.—I open my letter to tell you that Mrs. 
Coxheath died an hour ago. She breathed her 
last in the arms of her husband. I hear that 
Carey Hazen’s name does not appear in her will— 
her entire fortune is given unconditionally to 
Chester Coxheath. So, you see, she was not un- 
grateful for the efforts he made to cheer and 
brighten her last yeawof life. ‘The remains will 
be taken to America. ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever,” 
let us hope that ‘‘she sleeps well.” 

* * * * * * 


At Dole Haven Paulette waited quietly. Her 


heart told her that he would not tarry long, and 
he did not. ‘They met, one rose-colored spring 
morning, on beach at the foot of the garden. 
He had endured with strength and courage, as 
she had bidden him, and now he claimed his re- 
ward, 


‘* Paulette, are you ready to give yourself into 

my keeping ?” he asked ; and, with eyes shining 

through a tender mist of tears, she answered : 
“*T am ready.” 


END, 
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SPEAR. 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


By M. Burne JOHNsToN, 


N my way out to Natal in 
the summer of 1869, 
on business for a Liv- 
erpool firm interested 
in the South African 
trade, I had as fellow- 
passenger a young 
Boer farmer, Fritz 
Van Royes, returning 
home from a visit to 
Europe—the first of 
his life, as he inform- 
ed me. 

IIc was about thirty-five, of sturdy build, with 
the fair hair and blue eyes of his ‘Teutonic ances- 
tors, and while of courteous, even gentle, man- 
ners there was an air of quict 
strength and resolution in his 
grave, firm face that deeply im- 
pressed me. Ile was evidently 
quite well educated, and his 
intelligent and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the beauties of 
veldt and berg in his home be- 
yond the Vaal charmed many 
an evening hour as we paced 
the lonely deck under the lus- 
trous stars of the Southern 
Cross. So, as we neared the 
end of our long journey, I very 
readily accepted his pressing in- 
Vitation to visit with him the 
famous Dutch republic of the 
eastern coast. 

Upon our arrival at Durban, 
the only seaport of the Natal 
province, I spent several days 
among its 
and in a 





numerous merchants 
trip to Maritzburg, 
while Fritz was engaged in pass- 
ing through the customhouse a 
large amount of stores that he 
had shipped from Liverpool and 
procuring an ox team for their 
transportation to his home. 

IIe decided to take the east- 
ern route through Natal and 
the western cdge of the Zulu 
country, and on a bright morn- 
ing near the end of July, with 
a great deal of noise and much 
cracking of whips, our “ fulir” 





of fourtcen oxen started on an ill-defined roud 
through the jungle that borders the bay for the 
north. 

After two weeks’ steady ‘‘ treking,”’ sometimes 
through the bush, more often over sandy plains, 
arid, burning and stony, we left the coast coun- 
try and turned to the west. We soon found a 
most delightful change. The sandy desert gave 
place to a fertile soil, and we could camp in 
clumps of woods with streams of clear, cold water 


‘WE WALKED OVER AND EXAMINED THE SPEAR.” 
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‘“‘11E POISED HIS MURDEROUS-LOOKING 


into which the oxen would rush wildly in spite 
of the commands of the drivers, reinforced by 
the terrible whip which they all carry—a stock 
twelve feet in length, with a lash of eight yards— 
awk ward-looking, indeed, but a terrible weapon 
in the hands of those experts, who can cut a 
bloody gash in a leader or flick a fly off a wheel- 
er’s back with equal facility. 

One afternoon, after a toilsome three days’ pull 
through a dense thicket, where the men frequently 
had to cut a way for the oxen with their axes, we 
emerged into a broad, green savanna, extending 
to the north and east indefinitely, and flanked on 
the west by a great wall of rock dotted with 
bushes and crowned with stunted firs. 

““The Drachenberg !” shouted Frifz, with kin- 
dling eves. ‘* Beyond that mountain is the Trans- 
vaal—and home. It is six months since I heard 
from there, and I pray God the folks be well.” 

By evening we had drawn close up to the huge 
cliffs, and outspanned for the night. 

The next morning we made an early start, and 
at once commenced the ascent of the mountain 
over a road, seamed with gullies and strewn with 
stones, that wound around its side. As the 
fuhr toiled slowly up Fritz and I started ahead. 
At noon we stopped for a rest and to await the 
team and get our dinner. We were then well up 
the hills, and, stretched under the shade of a 
clump of thorny aloes, we had a charming view 
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ASSAGAI, AND PREPARED TO HURL IT.” 


of the wide, grassy plain beneath, with scattered 
groves of mimosa and an occasional stream iflash- 
ing in the sunlight afar off. Miles away to the 
east a blue haze bounded the view and indicated 
the hill country near the coast. 

Noticing a mass of scarlet flowers on the edge 
of a thick, jungly wood that reached down to the 
road from a spur of the mountain above us, I 
asked Fritz what they were. 

“Oh, those are the Cape geranium,” he an- 
swered, with a yawn. ‘* There ere lots of them—” 
And then there was a sndden pause, and I heard 
a low, whirring sound,something like the whiz of 
an arrow in flight. I looked up and saw Fritz 
on his feet, staring at a long, black spear quiver- 
ing in aclayey bank just in front of us. 

Leaping up, I eried : 

«Why, where on earth did that come from ?” 


Fritz did not reply, and his usually ruddy face 
was ashy pale. ‘* Was that intended for us ?” I 
asked, gazing suspiciously at the tangled mass of 


bushes and widespreading firs whence it must 
have come. 

‘‘No,” he replied, slowly ; ‘it is a sign.” 

“Asign ?” Linquired. ‘ Of what, then ?” 

“It is a sign,” 
tone, ‘‘that the Kaflirs are out. I thought it 
rather odd that we had met none on our way up 
the mountain. Now I know. They have been 
restless along time. Now they have broken loose 


he answered, in a low, earnest 
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and it behooves me to get home rapidly. That 
is a War spear, and is kept concealed until it is 
needed for fighting purposes. It is ten years 
since I saw one, and then—well, there were bloody 
times in the valley.” 

We walked over and examined the spear, or 
assagai, without, however, touching it. The shaft 
was of what Fritz called witteboom, or silver 
wood, and had evidently been colored with a 
burnt coal, and the part of the iron head that 
was visible was spotted a dull red hue that was 
horribly suggestive. 

**Don’t meddle with it,” said Fritz, quietly. 
«The owner’s keen eyes are on us now from some- 
where in the bush, and after it has eerved its 
purpose he will recover it.” 

**Ts it then intended for a challenge ?” I asked, 
apprehensively, for we had left our guns in the 
wagon. 


, 


** No, indeed,” was the reply ; ‘‘it is simply a 
friendly warning, and comes, I think, from some 
tribesman who feels under obligations to me, for 
I’ve done these fellows many favors, and precious 
little gratitude have they ever shown. 
have no time to lose. 


dsut we 
If these devils are out, it 
is a chance whether we reach home. As for the 
fuhr, we will have to leave it.” 

By this time the great ox team had reached us, 
and the drivers saw the spear. ‘They gathered 
together—a wild-eyed mob—and began jabbering 
excitedly in their own tongue. Presently the 
cook, a lean, lank Zulu, advanced and informed 
Fritz that they would go no further. He re- 
ceived this information quietly, and paid them 
off, and, hastily gathering their slender belong- 
ings, the panic-stricken crew scurried down the 
mountain at the top of their speed. 

We then rapidly selected what few articles, aside 
from our arms and ammunition, we could con- 
veniently carry, and, filling our spare pockets 
with such food as we could find, we started’ up 
the hills. 

‘And what about the animals ?” I asked. 

**Nothing,” replied Fritz, coolly. ‘* To attempt 
to take them along would only delay us and in- 
vite attack. They will furnish a feast for these 
black villains before midnight. And now there 
is no rest for us until we reach the old roof-tree. 
The fact that we have not been attacked leads 
me to believe that we will not be—yet awhile, 
anyhow, for the Kaffirs are within striking dis- 
tance of us now, [ have no doubt. But until they 
openly declare themselves we are pretty safe.” 

This was not very promising, and for a moment 
I felt like joining the drivers in their mad rush 
down the road toward civilization and safety ; but 
the calm. resolute bearing of my companion was 
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so reassuring that I at once dismissed any such 
idea. He seemed to read my thoughts, for he 
remarked : 

*‘If I did not feel sure that you are safer with 
me, I would insist upon your returning ; but you 
could never reach Durban alone.” 

I heartily agreed with him, and we trudged 
along in silence as rapidly as our loads would 
permit. 

Late in the afternoon we reached what might 
be called the summit of the Drachenberg, and I 
found it a mountain without a valley, for its top 
was a great plain stretching away indefinitely to 
the west. A smiling and peaceful plain it was 
in the evening sunlight, and Fritz looked anx- 
iously over it. There was nothing visible to 
arouse apprehension. Distant farmhouses, with 
the blue smoke curling from their chimneys; 
herds of cattle grazing on wide pastures ; occasional 
groves and orchards ; overhead, an azure sky just 
tinged at the horizon with the ruddy orange of 
approaching sunset, made a picture of pastoral 
beauty. 

As twilight came on we reached a large kraal, 
or cattle farm, and were warmly welcomed, Fritz 
being known to the proprietor. Ie hurriedly 
told his story, and the profound consternation it 
caused in this quiet home was painful to witness. 
Hasty preparations were at once made to retreat 
into the centre of the settlement. Soon a sombre 
twilight covered the landscape, succeeded by a 
darkness relieved only by the dim radiance of a 
few scattered stars. 

A little after midnight we halted in front of a 
mass of low buildings back from the road some 
fifty yards. 

“Home at last !” cried my companion, as we 
turned in what appeared to be an open gateway, 
and proceeded up to a square, solid-looking house 
with a wide porch across the entire front. 

Fritz’s resounding knocks caused an evident 
commotion within. The door was unbarred, and 
there, shading a candle with his hand, was a coun- 
terpart of my friend in a man very much older, 
gray and wrinkled, but of vigorous frame and 
straight as a pine. 

‘‘ Fritz, mein sohn !” he exclaimed, in a chok- 
ing voice as he pressed the young man to his 
breast, his Boer stolidity for the moment over- 
come by the unexpected meeting. 

I was then cordially welcomed, and we entered 
a great square room, one end of which was almost 
wholly occupied by a huge chimney, in which was 
a smoldering fire. 


In one corner was a wide bed, 
In the mid- 
dle stood a long table; on which the dishes were 
already placed for the next morning’s meal. 


in which were two sleeping forms. 
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The walls of the house were of solid logs, squared 
by the axe, pierced with small openings some 
eight feet apart, whose use I learned later. The 
windows were closed by heavy oaken sliutters, 
bolted within. ; 

While I was noting these points Fritz and his 
father were engaged in an animated conversation 
in the Boer dialect—a mixture of Dutch and Eng- 
lish, difficult for an outsider to follow. 

After a cold but very plentiful supper, during 
which the Kaffir rising was thoroughly discussed, 
Fritz piloted me to the attic, where I found a 
most comfortable big feather bed. Ile told me 
to lie down, as there was no present danger, and 
in a few moments I was sound asleep and knew 
nothing until his cheerful voice at my elbow 
called to me to get up. The sun was shining in 
at a gable window as I leaped ont. 

After doing justice to an ample breakfast I 
went outdoors and had my first view of a Trans- 
vaal.scene—orchards, meadows, wide stretches of 
green pasture land, on which numerous herds were 
grazing, and afar off a misty mountain range. 
Fritz informed me that the outbreak of the Kaffirs 
was an assured fact now, as they had burned sev- 
eral kraals during the night aleng the upper 
Drachenbergs, and were heading our way. 

All night long, he told me, the alarmed settlers 
had been hurrying past with such of their effects 
as they could carry, aiming to reach Rustenberg, 
some eigliteen miles west of us. It was thought 
that the people would there organize for defense. 

Fritz further stated that his mother and sisters 
had joined the fugitives at daybreak, but the men 
folks had determined to remain and do battle, if 
necessary, for their home. Ile urged me to go 
on to Rustenberg, offering me a horse to ride; 
but I resolved to stay and see the trouble out. 
His father was much gratified at this and patted 
me on the back, saying: ‘* Das is a mann !” 

The morning passed quietly, and at noon the 


‘herdsmen and other farm hands came trooping In 


from the fields and cattle ranges, and I noticed 
that they all had rifles or shot guns strapped to 
their backs. 

They were a hardy, resolute-looking lot of 
young fellows, and did not seem to be excited 
over the trouble that was sure to come, and soon ; 
for the Boers are generally brave as lions. 

While standing around the wide porch after 
d‘.ner, some talking, all smoking, one of the 
men suddenly exclaimed: “ Vas is dat dotnee- 
ber ?” pointing np the road. 

We looked and saw a thin cloud of smoke vis- 
ing over the hills a couple of miles away. 

‘*The black devils are coming, sure enough,” 


said Fritz, quietly. ‘That is Hans Ruyter’s 


place. He is safe enough, though, for he passed 
here before day with all his people.” 

Mr. Van Royes, who was sometimes addressed 
as “‘ Herr Landrost,” being the magistrate for his 


district, and more commonly simply as “ Baas,” 
ihe Boer for ‘* Master,” now called us together 
and assigned each man to his station in the 
house. 


He then gave some general directions for the 
conduct of the coming fight in a calm, even tone, 
as if fighting the Kaftirs were the ordinary. every- 
day business of lif ‘ 

As he concluded, a sheet of flame showed 
through a thin strip of woods a half-mile or so 
off, and, after burning fiercely for a few minutes, 
died out in a thick black smoke. 

** Dat’s Piet Gummer’s haystack,” said the old 
Landrost, quietly. 

Fritz, who had 1 
ings in all direct 
pile and, looking i 


en ranging around the build- 
s, here leaped up on a wood- 
ntently at a thick mass of low 
bushes that fringed a wide meadow in front of 
the house beyond the road, put his rifle to his 
shoulder and, sighting quickly, fired. 

A peculiar yell, and then from the bushes three 
puffs of white smoke and the report of three 


- guns showed that the enemy were upon us. 


“‘Sie kummen now, sure enough,” said Fritz, 
as he leisurely descended from his elevated posi- 
tion. 

I had been watching the bushes, and now saw 
the leaves part and a huge savage strut forth. 
He was almost naked, his black skin glistening 
under the noonday sun. He peered under his 
hand defiantly at the crowd assembled on the 
porch, and, with his long black spear held tightly 
in his right hand, he presented a grewsome pict- 
ure of savage daring and majesty. ‘Then, as one 
of the men raised his gun to try a shot at him, 
he dropped into the tal] grass and disappeared. 

At the Landrost’s sharp command the men 
now hurried into the house, I loitering behind, 
waiting for Fritz. 

He had gone down to a slight rise near the 
road, and was looking out across the meadow when, 
suddenly, a dozen black forms arose as if out of ' 
the ground within thirty yards of him, and in an 
instant he was covered with their guns. 

Before they could fire the swart giant whom 
we had seen before leaped in front and, raising 
his hand, shouted something in the Kaffir tongue. 
Then, stepping forward, he poised his murderous- 
looking assagai, and prepared to hurl it. Fritz 
ment, then turned and darted 
straight for the open door where I was standing, 


stared at him : 
speechless with ‘at his impending doom, 


The spear s\ in the savage’s sinewy hand, 
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while his fierce companions glared expectantly at 
the fleeing form. Suddenly it shot ont with fear- 
ful velocity, and, grazing Fritz’s shoulder, sank 
deep into the door frame, while he leaped inside 
and the heavy door was closed and barred, amid a 
shower of bullets from the enraged savages. 

‘Cleverly missed !” cried Fritz, with a laugh ; 
*‘that is Matchuari, the best assagai-thrower in 
the country, else I would have been bored with 
bullets.” Then, turning to me, he said: ‘ That 
is the same spear that we saw in the bank coming 
up the Drachenberg.” 

There was no time for further explanations, 
for the tumult outside was becoming deafening. 
We took our stations at the various portholes, I 
being assigned to assist Fritz. 

Searcely had we been placed when the Kaflirs 
swarmed over the fences and made for the house. 
The moment they entered the yard the Boers 
opened fire, and it was with sanguinary delight 
that I saw many a black form stagger and drop 
under their fine marksmanship. But nothing 
could retard the wild dash of these resolute, tiger- 
ish savages, who speedily took cover behind the 
trees, barns and outhouses. 

A light breeze swept the smoke away, giving 
excellent opportunity to the Boers, whose deadly 
rifles made havoc wherever a dark head or body 





THE ESCAPE. 


appeared. The Kaffirs made several rushes cloze 
up to the house, but under the incessant crack 
of our guns they would speedily retreat. Finally, 
after one of these charges, a long and ominous 
silence followed, and I asked Fritz if he did not 
think they had left. I was answered by one of 
the men who had been stationed in the garret, 
and who came to report that the savages were 
about to fire the’ buildings. Secarcely had he 
spoken when we heard a crackling noise, and a 
puff of smoke rose up from the stables and floated 
lazily off. ‘Then a black volume followed, and as 
the flames leaped high above the outhouses a cry 
from the defenders of the south wall warned us 
of some new danger. The blacks had gathered 
a lot of dry brushwood, and, while our attention 
was engaged on the burning stables, had piled it 
against the cide of the house and fired it. Soon 
through the portholes the hot air and stifling 
smoke came pouring into the kitchen. The roar 
of the fire was now reinforced by the mad yells 
of the Kaffirs, who danced around the burning 
house in demoniacal glee, hurling spears into the 
portholes with such marvelous accuracy that sev- 
eral of our force escaped being transfixed by the 
merest chance. 

From the front and rear ports we kept up a 
steady fire ; but these fierce savages, with a wreck- 
less bravery that might 
at another time have 
evoked my admiration, 
strode over their dead 
and dying comrades and 
seized every opportun- 
ity to shoot or hurl their 
assagais into the open- 
in 
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Vith a sinking heart 
I realized that we were 
doomed to an awful 
death, and bitterly did 
I regret my folly in not 
having escaped when it 
was possible, But even 
in that dreadful hour I 
could not but note the 
cool, resolute bearing of 
the heroic Boers around 
me. Not a man fal- 
tered, and whenever one 
of the ‘‘schwaz teifel,” 
as they called the Kaf- 
firs, leaped into the air 
with a bullet through 
his skull from one of 
our rifles a stern cry of 
exultation rang out 
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** HIS BODY WAS RIDDLED WITII 


above the din of battle, with smiling commenda- 
tion for Piet, or Hans, or whoever had made the 
shot. I could not understand their stoical in- 
difference to the wall of fire and savage demons 
that was inevitably closing around us. 

Now a crackling overhead and a shower of cin- 
ders and bits of blazing shingles pouring down 
the open stairway indicated that the roof was fast 
going. 

‘*Fenshter zu!” shouted the Landrost; and 
instantly every porthole was closed and the men 
gathered in the centre of the room, a single can- 
dle on the mantel dimly lighting our smoky 
prison. 

Fritz now stepped to a corner of the vast fire- 
place and swung open what seemed a closet door, 
saying: ‘* Now, father.” 

The sturdy old Landrost, blackened witn pow- 
der and cinders, entered and disappearec. Then 
the rest rapidly followed. 

‘* We will bring up the rear,” said Fritz to me. 

While the last man was entering a flash of 
flame from the ceiling lit up the room. Fritz 
** Look out for 
the steps, and place your hand on the man in 
front of you.” 

I obeyed, and Fritz followed me, closing the 
door after him. It was dark as a wolf’s mouth, 
and an earthy smell that met me as I descended 
some dozen steps, holding firmly to the shoulders 
of the man in front, evidenced that we were going 
down into a cellar or cave of some kind. 

At the bottom we turned sharply to the left 


motioned to me to go in, saying: 


BULLETS AND SPEAR WOUNDS.” 


and proceeded rapidly along a close underground 
passage barely large enough for one man. 

The stillness was profound, and, succeeding the 
awful tumult of fire and battle and yelling sav- 
ages, the relief to me was inexpressible. 

After ten or twelve minutes of this marching 
the line halted, and peering around my front man 
[could see a faint glimmer of daylight. Soon 
we started again, and directly emerged through a 
rocky opening, concealed by bushes from the out- 
side, into a little glen surrounded by a thick un- 
dergrowth and leading into a dense forest of firs. 

Ifere we found the men sitting around, pow- 
der-stained and dust-begrimed, while the Landrost 
was on top of the bank, cautiously taking ob- 
servations. : 

The yells of the Kaflirs from afar off could be 
distinetly heard, and-the smell of smoke was very 
discernible ; but otherwise the spot was an ¢lysian 
one. ‘The birds were singing in the bush, and 
the soft wind blew gratefully on our heated faces. 

While resting here Fritz informed me that these 
tunnels were common on the large stock farms in 
the outlying districts, and their existence was ‘al- 
ways kept a profound seeret from the blacks, no 
matter how much they might be trusted other- 
wise. 

The Landrost descended in a few minutes, and 
under his direction we set off for Rustenberg. 
We marched in single file, bending low when 
necessary, and in one place, whence we could see 
the burning buildings, crawling on the ground to 
escape the possibility of being seen. 
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By twilight we had put a good many miles be- 
tween us and the ruined farm, and before mid- 
night we reached Rustenberg. The town was 
filled with fugitives from the east, and in a state 
of intense excitement, which our arrival and story 
served to increase. 

After a good night’s rest, I arose late and found 
that the Landrost and Fritz had procured a team, 
and were about returning to their plaat, as word 
had just come in that the Kaffirs were in full re- 
treat to the north with an immense booty, prin- 
cipally in cattle and other live stock. As after- 
ward appeared, the uprising among the tribes 
had not been as general as its instigators had ex- 
pected, and this, added to the stout resistance 
and loss they had encountered at the Van Royes’ 
piace, Jed them to abandon any further prosecu- 
tion of the projected raid. 

[ accompanied them back to the scene of our 
fight, and, as we entered the yard in front of the 
still smoking ruins of their home, the Landrost 
uttered a cry and pointed to a dark object lying 
ou the ground just in front of what had but yes- 
terday been the doorway of the house. As we 
came up to it we all recognized the giant savage 
whom I had seen stepping out of the bushes, the 
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same who had hurled the assagai at Fritz. His 
body was riddled’ with bullets and spear wounds. 
Not another dead Kaffir was to be found. Lying 
partly under him was a long, black spear, broken 
in three pieces. 

‘It is Matchuari,” said Fritz, and picking up 
the assagai he handed it to me, remarking: 
“You may value it as a souvenir, for that is the 
spear that we saw on the Drachenberg and that 
thie grateful fellow hurled at me to save me from 
the bullets of his comrades; and they doubtless 
eaw through his trick, for they are a suspicious 
race, and slew him in their rage. You know, fa- 
ther, I induced you to let him go when he was 
brought before you two years ago on a charge of 
sheep-stealing. Ile was, like enough, guilty; 
but he was such a splendid big fellow, and pleaded 
with me so earnestly to help him with the ‘ Baas,’ 
that I could not resist. And he saved my life at 
a fearful cost to himself,” added Fritz, gently. 

* * * * * * 

Over my desk as I write these memories hangs 
a long, black assagai, bound with cord where it 
had been broken, its dark surface blurred here 
and there with what was once a reddish stain. 
And this is its history as far as it concerned me. 





HOW DICKENS NAMED HJS CHARACTERS. 
By Howakp Pav! 


(Second Paper.) 


My second walk with Mr. Dickens was from 
his marine villa at Broadstairs to Margate and 
back, by way of the pleasant paths skirting the 
breezy Kentish coast, with dinner to follow. I 
regarded this as an immense privilege, and, 9s ve 
had no other companion, I had the great man, 
so to speak, entirely to myself, and I was most at- 
tentive to his conversation. He was as good a 
talker as he was a walker. Knowing that I was 
an American by birth, and had resided there dur- 
ing a portion of my boyhood, and had literary rel- 
atives, he asked me if I had ever met Washing- 
ton Irving. Alas! I had not, but I knew most 
of his delightful works, and I said to Mr. Dickens 
that nothing in the whole range of literature 
charmed me more than his “ Tales of a Traveller,” 
especially the stories of the Italian banditti; and 
the ‘Spanish Voyages of Discovery,” his graphic 
pen portraits of Alonzo de Ojeda, Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa and Ponce de Leon—he told the story 
of these robust voyageurs with graphie vigor, in 
his own inimitable, fascinating way; and then, 


, 


again, the ‘* Moorish Chronicies”; how deeply 
real he must have been in Spanish history to 
have recounted the adventures of the kings of 
Leon, Castille and Marcia, and to picture the 
life of grand old Spain so richly, so vividly. 

** You are quite right,” remarked Mr. Dickens. 
“I place him on the same shelf with Goldsmith 
for felicitous charm of description ; and, by the 
way, he wrote a life of dear, unthrifty Oliver. 
To my mind his ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ is the most 
faithful, beautiful account of English country 
life to be found in our language. Whatever he 
vouched he adorned.” 

** Did you ever meet him ?” I asked. 

‘Several times. I dined with him, and ho 
has dined with me, and we have walked together 
in the lonely Surrey lanes near Godalming. 

‘Ife was a delightful conversationalist,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dickens, ‘‘and he told me a good 
deal about Walter Scott, whom he had visited at 
Abbotsford in 1823. Ie said his first impression 
of him was that he was neither so large nor so 
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bulky in appearance as he had been led to expect 
by the busts and the pictures of him that had 
been scattered broadcast over the land. 
more lame than he expected. ‘Ilis countenance 
was most pleasing, benevolent, and marked the 
man of thought,’ Irving said, who dwelt enthusi- 
astically upon Scott’s simple, natural manner, 
pronouncing him one of the best-bred men he 
had ever met—-the exquisite politeness that arises 
from a quick sense of feeling which seems to 
know by instinct the character of others, to see 
what will please, and put all his guests at their 
ease. Irving sat by him at supper, and said he 
could scarcely realize he was a stranger, and for- 
got he was a great man. 

«‘ And Mr. Irving must have been a keen judge 
of character,” I remarked. 

‘“‘His judgment and taste in all things were 
quite perfect,” replied the master. ‘* His books 
tell you that, if you never met the man, with his 
hearty, magnetic personality. Irving’s chat about 
Walter Scott interested me greatly; it was so 
graphic and reliable. Te said that after supper 
a lady sang several ef Moore’s Irish melodies, 
whereupon Sir Walter remarked : ‘Moore is the 
man for songs; Campbell can write an ode, and 
I can make a ballad; but Tom beats us all at a 
song.” ‘Ah!’ cried Irving, as he finished speak- 
ing, ‘I can see Scott now in imagination, with 
his benign, calm expression of countenance, his 
eye of genius and his mouth of humor. — Iis very 
self I see, feeling; thinking and about to speak.’ 
I never met one man of genius so enthusiastic 
about another as Irving was of Scott, and it was 
a pleasant experience to hear this gifted Amer- 
ican sound the praises of the Wizard of the 
North.” 

The dinner that concluded our walk, which 
lasted abont three hours, was a simple, homely 
one. We began with excellent oysters from Whit- 
stable, which is not far distant from Broadstairs ; 
then appeared a sole browned to a turn, followed 
by a baked leg of mutton, snatched from the oven 
at the auspicious moment, the bone of which had 
been removed and the space supplied with oysters 
and veal stuffing. 

It used to be said by George Augustus Sala and 
John Hollingshead, who were fellow workers on 
“Ali the Year Round,” that Mr. Dickens in- 
vented this appetizing dish; but I doubt it, as I 
have eaten mutton in America prepared in the 
same fashion. There is little new in gastronomy 
under the sun, despite the dozens of cookery 
books that make- their appearance every year. 
Old dishes sre launched with fine new names, 
much Frenchified, and it is only at long intervals 
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that masters of kitchen, like Escoflier or 
Francatilli, suceeed in startling our palates with 
new combinations of food. 

Mr. Dickens, without being an accomplished 
gourmet, was fond of the pleasures of the table, 
aud looked cheerily forward to a “nice little din- 
ner with, say, three friends.” He detested great 
banquets where he would be called upon to speak, 
although, as is universally conceded, he was the 
most entertaining after-dinner speaker of his 
time. In this respect he enjoyed the same repu- 
tation in England for graceful illustrative ance, 
dotical oratory that Mr. Chauncey Depew deserv- 
edly bears in the United States. Their styles—I 
have heard both hold forth over the mahogany— 
are much the same im tone and charaeter. 

When the cloth was removed the master asked 
me if I had ever tasted gin punch—his gin puneh. 
Thad not. ‘* Well, you shall,” and he proceeded 
to brew it. The brass kettle was placed over a 
spirit: lamp, a lemon was ent and peeled, a jug 
was produced and carefully rubbed with a nap- 
kin—glasses, ditto—a bottle of old gin was in 


evidence, and the delicate task proceeded. The 
boiling water was poured in, the lnmps of sugar 
counted and added, the spirit measured in a wine 


glass then followed, the chips of lemon being 
added, the mouth of the jug was closed by stuff- 
ing in the napkin rolled up to do duty as a cork, 
and then the illustrious brewer, watch in hand, 
timed the commingling work of his hand. In 
about six minutes the precious brew was ready to 
be reverently quaffed, and, as he handed me 
with a smile a full tumbler, he kept his eye on 
my face, as if to watch my first-impression. <* Eh ? | 
Well, how does it strike you ?” Of course I pro-_ 
tested by all the gods that it. was the most se- 
ductive tipple I have ever irrigated my throat 
withal, and as a grog for night time it certainly 
was a sumptuous concottion. I was greatly struck 
with the active interest this man of genius niani- 
fested in the small matters of life. Te exercised 
as much care in brewing the punch and feeling 
gratified that I approved of it as if they were 
events of absolute importanee. As a close friend 
of my host once wrote: ‘‘It was this interest in 
commen things, this enjoyment of life, this ab- 
sence of all apparent knowledge of his command- 
ing position as one of the world’s greatest authors, 
which gave Dickens one of his: principal charms. 
No man iu his inner mind felt so sure of West- 
minster Abbey and immortality, and no man kept 
that inner mind more carefully concealed. IIe 
lived above and beyond the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, and was always a cheery companion 
for young and old.” : 




































MIDSUMMER, 


WHERE roseleaf shadow covers ber 
breast, 

Lightly breathing, and midsummer beams 

Divide the rosy porch, ber dreams 

Are happy lifelong toil and rest. 

Now Willie's scythe in fields away 
Fells the completed crop of bay, 
And, flashing in, at every pass 
Sings bissing thro’ the falling grass. 
Blown hither from the spacious re le, 
She bears his whetstone on the Llade 
Playing that old familiar tune 
The music of the month of Fune. 

Now bavened cool in flowery hedge, 
Their drinking-horns filled to the brim, 
In wholesome ale the comrades pledge! 
Successive swathes lie close and trim 
Glinamering and lessening in the sun, 
And well they know the work be egui 
Musi stretch threefold ere day be done. 
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He left ber lonely, not forlorn, 
ain * bim from their sheltered nest. 
He will return; for tho the — 


Claims ra t bis sinewed strength, bis heart's 


Responsive chord, attuned to bome, 
Holds converse there in silent speech, 


And nerves to speed his hardened hand; 


And thro the sweltering day imparts 
Bright pictures, while bis fancies roam, 
Of duties tended, following each 

By sequence sure, in orderly 

Exact and sweet monotony. 


How soon will those stretched arms enclose 


The great strong joy that guards her life! 


Who vows bis ever-welcoming wife 
Blushes more radiant than the rose; 
And whose soft voice be ranks above 
The note of thrush, or murmuring dove 
That in the lofty elms bard by 
Coos love's contentment tenderly. 
His words are few, but each one 
sweet 
As breath of unseen violet ; 





Or sun-warmed scented mignonette. 
Then stretches he bis limbs to feel 
The blessedness of perfect rest, 
And notes fresh dainties for a treat 
Adorn bis cleanly evening meal: 


Selecting portions of the best 


She piles bis plate, pours out his tea; 


Then spread: the labour of the bee 
On wholesome bread ; telling kim she 
Oft beard bis scythe's sharp, regular, 
Clear slant from the fields afar ; 
And bow ber feet could scarce refrain 
From bearing ber to bim agaiz! 


Ir. WooLner 
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THE STORY 


By Erra 

SHE was born more than a hundred years ago, 
in the city of Marseilles. 

Her father, a rich, respectable merchant named 
Clary, meddled little with the politics of that 
tempestuous time, and held aloof as much as pos- 
sible from the dangers of party strife. He was 
a careful, conservative man, absorbed in ware- 
houses on the shore and the safety of ships on the 
sea—for the English cruisers were troublesome— 
and in the welfare of his two motherless young 
daughters, Julie and Désirée. 

Julie, the elder, a sweet, amiable girl, was plain 
in person and retiring in manner; but Désirée 
had eyes as dark as the Mediterranean in astorm, 
a face like a May rose and a temperament full of 
the dreamy romance and slumberous fire of the 
South. 

M. Clary, worthy bourgeois, reared his children 
simply. He delighted to see them walking under 
the mulberry trees of his garden, playing the 
harp in his salon, and making joy and sunshine 
throughout his house. Had the merchant been 
told that each of the girls was destined to wear a 
crown and sit upon a throne of Europe he would 
probably have died of sheer amazement. 

Désirée was barely fourteen when the shadow 
of her first lover darkened the Clary threshold. 
He was a yguud-looking, well-bred youth, of ob- 
scure origin, who had come to Marseilles from 
the island of Corsica with his widowed mother 
and a family of younger brothers and sisters. Ilis 
name was Joseph Bonaparte. M. Clary looked 
upon him with cold disapproval. 

“Eh! Pardieu!” he said. ‘‘ Désirée is still 
a child—too young to marry. When she is 
seventeen —not till then—will I talk of this 
matter.” ' 

Nevertheless, Joseph Bonaparte considered the 
affair settled, and wrote to his brother Napoleon, 
an officer of artillery at Toulon, that he was be- 
trothed to Mlle. Clary. From Toulon came Na- 
poleon, to visit his mother and to make the ac- 
quaintance of Joseph’s fiancée. 

The future colossus of glory was at this time 
barely twenty-four years old, lean to emaciation, 
sallow, angular, with grand, glowing eyes, and 
hands and feet of which he was exceedingly vain. 

Désirée describes him as lively and boyish. The 
two conceived a prompt liking for each other. 
They romped like children through the garden 
of the Marseilles house, played games under the 
mulberry trees, ate cherries from the same bough, 
quarreled and were reconciled. The young Na- 
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poleon, poor and obscure, lacked the charm which 
his renown threw around him at a later period 
and the physical beauty that developed with ma- 
turer years. But so fascinating was his person- 
ality, even then, that Joseph Bonaparte was soon 
crowded from Désirée’s thoughts. The lively of- 
ficer of artillery completely extinguished his elder 
and duller brother. 

One day, when the young people were gathered 
in M. Clary’s garden, Napoleon suddenly assumed 
a grave, judicial air. He looked attentively at 
Désirée. 

She was sitting on the brink of a fountain, 
splashing her childish white hands in the tinkling 
drops. 

She wore an Indian muslin gown, lined with 
pink, and a pink scarf carelessly draped upon her 
dazzling young shoulders. Napoleon advanced 
briskly to her side, drew one charming hand, still 
wet with the water of the fountain, into his own, 
and turned to Joseph Bonaparte. 

**Tn all well-ordered households,” he said, in a 
serious voice, “either husband or wife must yield 
to the other. You, Joseph, have no decision of 
character; Désirée has none. But Julie and I 
know very well what we want. You will do much 
better, then, to marry Julie.” ILe coolly possessed 
himself of Désirée’s other hand. ‘‘ As for this lit- 
tle puss,” he said, ‘‘she shall be my wife.” 

No dissenting voice was raised, and in this sum- 
mary way the future master of Europe disposed 
of his brother’s claims and assumed the rdle of 
Mile. Clary’s betrothed husband. 

She was the first love of Napoleon. In later 
years he had many others; but the fair, fresh, 
childish Désirée, with her fine dark eyes and 
wild-rose face, must always head the list. For 
a while, at least, he manifested for her a sincere, 
even ardent, attachment. 

Joseph, resigning himself to the will of his im- 
perious younger brother, who was even then the 
acknowledged head of the Bonaparte family, 
meekly transferred his affections to the amiable, 
unattractive Julie. 

M. Clary, the rich dowrgeois, frowned on the 


whole arrangement. ‘‘ One Bonaparte,” he said, 


tartly, ‘‘is quite enough in my family.” 

But the young officer of artillery urged his suit 
so vehemently that the merchant at last gave a 
reluctant consent. It was finally agreed that Na- 
poleon should marry Désirée as soon as the girl 
attained her seventeenth year. 

Then the young lover went away to begin a 
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career of conquest unprecedented in the annals 
of history, and Désirée was left under the mul- 
berry trees to dream the dreams of girlhood and 
innocence. 

Napoleon made his first mark at the siege and 
capture of Toulon ; his second, on the 13th Ven- 
démiaire, in quelling the sections. This latter 
event led directly to his first meeting with Jo- 
sephine de Beauharnais, a widow five or six years 
his senior, and the mother of two well- grown 
children. Ina disarmament which followed the 
conquest of the mob Napoleon became possessed 
of the sword of General de Beauharnais, who had 
perished on the guillotine in the Reign of Terror. 

One day a lad of fourteen appeared before the 
conqueror of the sections and said: ‘‘I am the 
son of General de Beauharnais; I beg you will 
restore to me my father’s sword.” 

Napoleon, impressed with the handsome face 
and high-bred bearing of the boy, ordered the 
sword to be brought. With his own hands he 
presented it to his visitor, Young Beauharnais 
tried to articulate his thanks, burst into tears, 
kissed the weapon fervently, pressed it to his 
heart, and rushed speechless from Bonaparte’s 
presence. 


The next day the lad’- mother came to express - 


to Napoleon the gratitude which her son had 
been unable to speak. She was a creole, grace- 
ful and elegant. She had little learning and 
very bad teeth; but her nature was gentle and 
affable, and she had acquired her exquisite man- 
ners among the old nodlesse of France. Just be- 
fore setting forth to take command of the Army 
of Italy Napoleon broke his engagement with 
Mlle. Clary and married Mme. de Beauharnais. 
The blow fell on Désirée like a thunderbolt. 
She was too young, too childish to think of pride 
or attempt to hide her grief in silence. She 
wrote to Napoleon : ‘‘ You have made me wretch- 
ed for the remainder of my life, and still I am 
weak enough to forgive you forall. And now 
you are married! I am no longer permitted to 
love you or think of you. And you said you 
loved me! You to be married! The thought 
kills me—I cannot survive it. Life is a burden 
to me since I can no longer devote it to you.” 
The terrible young Corsican, storming through 
Italy like an incarnate whirlwind, overwhelming 
the four great armies of Austria and Sardinia, 
fighting twelve pitched battles and over sixty 
smaller engagements without a single repulse, 
and covering himself and France with glory, 
had little time to think of poor, jilted Désirée. 
Youth is elastic. The girl survived her lover’s 
desertion. Julie Clary married Joseph Bona- 





. parte, and when the wedded pair went to Paris 
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Désirée took up her abode with them in a pretty 
house of the Rue de Rocher. 

Naturally she looked with bitterness on her 
fortunate rival Josephine. 

** Napoleon,” she was wont to say, *‘ knew very 
little of women when he could so easily fall into 
the meshes of that old coquette.” 

As the brother of the conqueror of Italy, Joseph 
himself a person of im- 
Suitors began to importune his fair 
sister-in-law. Junot was of these, and was 
promptly repulsed. 
saddened Désirée. 
in Paris, and her 


Bonaparte soon 
portance. 


ller early experience had 
She possessed the finest eyes 
romantic beauty challenged 
universal admiration, but she looked coldly upon 
all lovers. 

One day a guest came to dine at Joseph Bona- 
parte’s table in the Rue de Rocher—one of the 
remarkable men of a most remarkable time—by 
name, Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte. He was 
a Gascon, brave as a lion, cool in danger, daring 
to recklessness. lie had fought on the Rhine 
and in Italy. More than once when his men 
wavered in the face of a deadly fire he had been 
known to animate their courage by throwing his 
epaulettes among the enemy. In the Italian 
campaigns Napoleon placed him in command of 
the advance guard, and asa reward for his dis- 
tinguished services he was accorded the honor 
of carrying to Paris the captured colors of the 
enemy. Ilence his bronzed, war-worn presence 
at Joseph Bonaparte’s table. 

**Let me present to you a hero,” said Joseph, 
as Désirée came forward with her sister to greet 
the young general. In a lower tone he added, 
‘Napoleon says he has a French head and a 
Roman heart.” 


The beak re- 
sembled an eagle’s; the brows were bold and 
fine, the eyes brilliant and commanding. Berna- 
dotte was one of the few men that Napoleon 
found himself unable to control. As for his 
heart, he had known no feminine entanglements ; 
his sword was his love. Mme. Recamier, called 
the handsomest woman in Europe; wondered why 
Bernadotte, when he was alone with her, always 
began to talk politics. But the moment he looked 
in Désirée Clary’s eyes his indifference to the 
sex passed—and She wore that day a 
simple white gown, with a rose in her bosom. 
Eagerly she listened while he talked of Napo- 
leon’s victories. ler smiles and sighs, the tears 
in her beautiful, ardent eyes threw him into a 
strange panic. Without a struggle the dashing 
soldier surrendered to the charms of Mlle. Clary. 
Did Désirée return his passion? He was thirty- 
six; she, eighteen. Certainly she admired and 


It was a very well-made head. 


forever. 
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respected him. In those stormy times a soldier’s 
wooing was of necessity swift and importunate. 
Both Joseph Bonaparte and his excellent wife 
favored the match. The Duchess d’Abrantes says : 
‘* We were at the wedding, which took place ina 
very plain manner in Joseph’s house. Mlle. Clary 
was rich, and extremely pleasing in person and 
manners. Jernadotte made a very good match.” 


The eagle-beaked general refused to assist in 
the overthrow of the Directory. 

Napoleon said to Bourrienne: “I shall have 
Moreau and Bernadotte against me. Bernadotte 
has Moorish blood in his veins. He is bold and 
enterprising. He does not like me. Besides, he 
is not to Ve seduced.” 

On his way to overturn the Councils of the 
Ancients and the Five Hundred, Bonaparte met 
Bernadotte. 


** NAPOLEON ADVANCED BRISKLY TO HER SIDE AND DREW ONE CHARMING HAND INTO HTS OWN.” 
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‘* You are on your way to the guillotine!” said 
the Gascon, coldly. 

‘We shall see!” replied Bonaparte, with the 
smile of a conqueror. 

A few hours later the wonderful Corsican was 
the master of France and her destinies. When 
he had made himself emperor he created Berna- 
dotte a marshal of the empire, and gave him 


command of the Army of Hanover and of the 
Eighth Cohort of the Legion of Honor. After 
Austerlitz, where the fiery Gascon performed 
prodigies of valor, Napoleon bestowed upon him 
the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo. 

At the double battle of Jena and Auerstadt 
Bernadotte fell into disgrace, because of a mis- 
understanding with Davoust, and left that 
doughty leader to maintain the unequal fight 
alone. This conduct greatly incensed Napoleon. 
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The two men had never loved each other. <A 
mutual distrust characterized their intercourse, 
and with time the breach between them grew 
wider. Bernadotte pursued the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, overtook him at Halle, cut his army in 
pieces and drove him back to Magdeburg, but 
received small praise for the exploit. In 1808 he 
was made governor of Frionia and Jutland. So 
wise and gentle was his rule, so unlike that of 
other French marshals, that the inhabitants of 
those provinces regarded him with sincere esteem 
and affection. While in command of the army 
on the shores of the Baltic he showed great 
kindness to the Swedish prisoners taken in Po- 
land, and this was one of the direct causes of his 
elevation, a little later, to the throne of Sweden. 
Bernadotte builded better than he knew during 
his term of authority in the North. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon had placed Joseph Bona- 
parte and his wife, first on the throne of Naples, 
and then on that of Spain. All this time Dé- 
sirée was living quietly in Paris with her young 
son—the sole fruit of her marriage with Berna- 
dotte. In 1799 Napoleon stood godfather to this 
boy, the child of his old sweetheart, and gave 
him the name of Oscar. Désirée shared none of 
her husband’s wanderings, and concerned herself 
but feebly with his varying fortunes. She knew 
that he had suffered blame at Wagram, and been 
superseded by Bessiéres in the defense of Ant- 
werp. By and by Bonaparte exiled Prince Ponte 
Corvo altogether, but soon restored him to the 
imperial favor and made him governor of Rome. 
As he was about to bid adieu to wife and child 
on the eve of his departure for Italy, a courier 
arrived in Paris, bringing the amazing news that 
the Diet of Sweden had elected Marshal Berna- 
dotte crown prince. 

Sweden was then an exhausted and ruined 
country. Russia, her natural foe, had, without 
opposition, just wrested Finland from Gustavus 
IV., whereupon the angry Swedes dethroned the 
king and sent him into exile. His uncle, Charles 
XIII., succeeded him ; but he was aged and child- 
less, and a stroke of apoplexy had carried off 
Prince Augustus, the heir of the Vasa family. 
The states of Sweden proceeded to choose a suc- 
cessor to Charles. Napoleon was then all-power- 
ful; men everywhere trembled at his name. The 
Diet determined to elect one of his favorite gen- 
erals to the throne. Naturally all minds turned 
to Bernadotte. By marriage he was connected 
with the Bonaparte family, and the Swedes re- 
membered that while governor of Jutland and 
Frionia he had exhibited shining qualities as a 
soldier and a gentleman, Bernadotte was unani- 
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mously chosen to sueceed Charles XIII. Some 
historians declare that Napoleon was greatly 
vexed at the elevation of his marshal to royal 
power. He said to Bernadotte: ‘‘As you are of- 
fered the crown of Sweden, I permit you to ac- 
cept it. It is your own sword that has made you 
aking; it is not for me to stand in the way of 
your good fortune.” 

He gave Bernadotte two million francs, and 
then repented at the last moment, and sent 
agents to intercept his departure ; but when the 
port of embarkation was reached the marshal 
had already sailed for Sweden. 

He entered Stockholm in triumph, October 
20th, 1810. Small and great welcomed him joy- 
fully. Désirée soon joined him, and as crown 
prince and princess the pair lived peacefully to- 
gether and gave each other no cause for jealousy. 
Désirée grew stout and melancholy. As a queen 
she was not a success. She cared nothing for 
Sweden and Sweden nothing for her. She never 
learned the language of the country, and was in- 
terested only in things French. Bernadotte, a 
born ruler, conducted his administration from 
first to last with patriotism, energy and sagacity. 
But he received no assistance from his wife. Her 
heart was not in Stockholm, nor amid the fiords 
and forests surrounding the palace of Drottning- 
holm; it was in France—in Paris, the beloved. 

Napoleon, overthrown and conquered, was 
chafing like a caged lion at St. Helena when 
Bernadotte, amid universal acclamations, ascend- 
ed the Swedish throne in 1818. He was a good 
king, sound in statesmanship, able and just. He 
raised Sweden from misfortune to prosperity, 
and he is the only one of all the kings made in 
Napoleon’s brilliant epoch whose descendants to- 
day hold a throne in Europe. 

Bernadotte died at the ripe age of eighty, and 
his son Oscar succeeded him. This prince had 
married, strange to say, the daughter of Eugéne 
de Beauharnais and the granddaughter of Dési- 
rée’s hated rival, the ‘‘ old coquette.” 

Oscar spent his whole life in reforms and all 
manner of good works. From first to last the 
Bernadottes have been model rulers, and have 
worn the crowns of Norway and Sweden with 
glory and hor 

It was the fate of Désirée, daughter of a Mar- 
seilles bourgeois and mother of a line of wise 
and noble kings, to outlive Napoleon her lover, 
Josephine her rival, Bernadotte the husband who 
upon her head, Joseph Bona- 
parte and his wife Julie, and Oscar her only son. 
She died in year 1860, in the reign cf her 
grandson, Carl XY. 
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“THE 


More than two hundred and fifty years ago 
there appeared in London a very large and fat 
book printed in black letter; bearing on its title- 
page the note: ‘‘ London, printed by E. A. and 
W. J. for Michael Sparke, and are to be sold at 
the Blue Bible, in the Greene Arbour, in little 
old Bayly, 1623.” That was William Prynne’s 
“‘Histrio Mastix; or, The Player’s Scourge.” 
Not content with the refulgence of the Blue 
Bible, the Greene Arbour and the oddity of the 
little old Bayiy, the title-page also set forth the 
long and pompous announcement that, through 
the great authority of many church fathers, of 
church synods, of philosophers heathen and 
Christian, of the apostles and of the Scriptures, 
the ‘‘ Histrio Mastix” would prove that all stage 
playing was contrary to the express word of God. 

Then follow three dedications of a most gra- 
cious length. ‘The first is ‘‘To His Much Hon- 
oured Friends, the Right Worshipfull Masters of 
the Bench of the Honourable Flourishing Law So- 
ciety of Lincolnes-Inne.” The second is ‘* To 
the Right Christian, Generous Young Gentlemen- 
Students of the 4 Famous Innes of Court, and 
especially those of Lincolnes-Inne.” 

Between the second and third dedication comes 
a defense by the author to any objections that 
may be made to his work. After endeavoring to 
excuse its ‘‘ tedious prolixitie,” Prynne sets him- 
self about forestalling any possible complaints 
that certain passages are ‘‘ over-sharpe and virn- 
lent,” or ‘‘ over-malepart and censorious”; other 
parts, “too immodest, amorous and obscene”; 
others, ‘‘ heterogeneall, and impertinent to the in- 
tended theme.” To these carpings Prynne replies 
seriatim, with a profundity and completeness of 
reasoning that is unanswerable, to the first, that 
he has not been more censorious than the fathers 
themselves; to the second, that ‘‘he who stirs 
up a noysome kennell must needs raise some 
stench”; and to the third, that all the numerous 
vices—dancing, dicing, card playing, and so forth 
—combated in his book are the concomitant evils 
of stage-plays, or have a near affinity to them. 
Then follows, most appropriately, a Latin poem 
entitled ‘‘ Autor ad Opus Suum” (the author to 
his own work), in which he sends his little book 
of seven or eight hundred sizable pages forth 
into the world to do its great work. 

After this modest introduction, intended doubt- 
less to give the public an hour or so of pleasant 
reading, follows the book itself. By a most curi- 
ous anomally, not, however, equivalent to insan- 





PLAYER’S SCOURGE.” 


By Ropert ETHERIDGE GREGG. 


ity, Prynne casts the whole work into the form 
of a tragedy, and divides it methodically into pro- 
logue, chorus, acts, scenes, and so forth. Prynne 
starts with the doctrine of original sin as the im- 
plied basis of his argument. Tis thesis is, ‘« That 
all popular and common stage-playes, whether 
comicall, tragicall, satyricall, mimicall, or mixt 
of either (especially, as they are now compiled 
and personated among us), are sinfull, hurtfull 
and pernitious recreations, as altogether un- 
seemly and unlawfull unto Christians.” 

In order to support this main proposition the 
book is filled from cover to cover with a vast se- 
ries of arguments, each stated categorically with 
major premise, minor premise, conclusion and 
proof, all in due form. To gain exhaustiveness 
and accuracy, Prynne enters into a most com- 
plicated and refreshing sub-classification of his 
arguments, using a semi-legal enumeration of 
points by means of letters and not infrequently 
running the gamut of the entire alphabet in a 
single sub-argument. But the arguments them- 
selves are most curious examples of the work of 
those who have logical heads minus the brains. 
They certainly entitle Prynne to the highest 
place in Bathos, among the logicians who excel in 
the ‘art of sinking ”—that glorious art so mali- 
ciously satirized by Pope. Take a single syllo- 
gism for example: 

Major (condensed): That which has its rise 
from the debased pagans, who were the devil’s 
agents in this service, is sinful, ete. 

Minor: Stage-plays had their rise among the 
debased pagans. 

Conclusion : Stage-plays are sinful, etc. 

It is of course obvious to any intelligent reader 
that the argument is perfectly sound ; for there 
is certainly no harm in putting two propositions 
into the major premise, since no sane mind would 
ever think of denying that the pagans are the 
regular and accredited agents of the devil. Be- 
sides this logical profundity, a few other charac- 
teristics of Prynne’s arguments are worthy of 
note. They are always seemingly specific, refer- 
ring to the exact passage in some old father or 
philosopher ; yet, when traced to their source, 
they ever end in the full glory of glittering gen- 
erality. Each argument, moreover, is most deli- 
cately permeated by a refined quintessence of the- 
ology, which fairly becomes noisome in the terrific 
building up of argument upon argument. In con- 
elusion, Prynne has a most disturbing little trick 
of using yea, yea, doubtless on the authority of 
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the Scriptures, with which, by the way, he shows 
very great familiarity. 

Besides possessing a very religious spirit and 
an enormous faith in the old church fathers, 
Prynne has a belief in devils, imps, spirits, and 
so forth. 
ments with large quotations from medieval de- 


In general he strengthens his argu- 
monology. In one place he tells a rare old story 
of how a saintly father fell asleep on Saturday 
night and was conveyed by the devil into hell. 
There he found the infernal imps recreating 
themselves with a stage-play, in which the sin- 
ners were compelled to act, under penalty of tor- 
ments, before the footlights of the sulphurous 
flames. Of course the sainted father on return- 
ing to earth at once wrote against stage-plays, 
and builded better than he knew in setting an 
example for the worthy Prynne. 

Prynne, like this saint, declares that acting is 
hypocrisy incarnate, and therefore objects to all 
stage-plays on the ground that their fictitious 
character embodies the essential nature of a lie. 
Inadvertently he admits that there is an element 
of art in plays; but since art is skill, and the 
devil is cunning, art is without question the in- 
strument of the infernal one. ‘‘ Alas!” he says, 
‘‘what are the major part of our modern stage- 
playes but so many lectures of ribaldry, so many 
abstracts, compendiums, or miscellanies of subli- 
mated, elegant, wittie, or more accurate and 
choyce obscenities ?” While Prynne thus kindly 
commits to the lower powers all necessary care of 
stage-plays, he gives a gracious and learned con- 
sent to academical plays, provided, however, that 
a few conditions are observed. There must be no 
obscenity, no woman’s parts or embracings, no 
mention or invocation of the heathen gods, no 
putting on of woman’s apparel, no unnecessary 
expense of money or time; and to these a few 
positive conditions must be added, for such plays 
should be infrequent, and acted in Latin for the 
sake of learning and not for the pernicious love 
of money or vainglory. 

Prynne’s book soon brought the law about his 
ears: for since the queen was a patron of the 
theatres, and of various companies of players, the 
book was construed as a libel against her royal 
It was in the happy days of the ‘‘ Star 
Chamber,” when judgment was sure and punish- 
ment certain. 


person. 


As a pleasant little preliminary 
the author was condemned to have his book 
burned by the hands of the common hangman ; 
then, since he was a barrister, he was put from 
the bar and rendered forever incapable of his 
profession. Worse yet, by order of the august 
court of the Star Chamber, he was turned out of 
that pleasant ** Society of Lincolnes-Inne,” to 


whieh he had ted his book, and was de- 
graded at Oxfo though, unfortunately, his 
vast store of the ‘ai learning could not he 
taken away fron with his degree. 

Then followed ghteous infliction of the 


law on his pers Ile was put in the pillor 
once at Westn ind once at Cheapside. 
while at each } genial hangman sawe:l 
off one of his s, to the amusement of the 
erowd which st | around the seaffold. He was 


then fined hea condemned to suffer per- 
petual imprisonment. On the oceasion of his 


sentence the E Dorset spoke as follows: 


“Mr. Prynne, I declare you to be a schism 
maker in the ¢ ch, a sedition sower in the 
commonwealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing—in a 


word, omnium sn nequissimus. I shall 


fine him ten isand pounds, which is more 


than he is worth, yet less than he deserves. I 
will set him at liberty no more than a plagued 
man or a mad dog, who, though he can’t bite, 


will foam. Ile is far from being a social soul 
that he is not a rational soul. IIe is fit to live 
in dens with s yeasts of prey as wolves and 
tigers, like himself; 
ment I would ha 


and for corporeal punish- 
him branded on the forehead, 
slit in the nose, and have his ears clipped off.” 
This was in 1633. While immured in the Tower 
of London, in pursuance of his sentence, Prynne 
had time and facetious wit enough to write a bit- 
ter pamphlet against Archbishop Laud and other 
high ecclesiastics in the Churen of England, 
whom he suspected of being the prime movers in 
getting him punished. He was again brought 
before the Star Chamber, which, after fining 
him another five thousand pounds, considerately 
ordered the stumps of his ears sawn off and his 
cheeks graced with the letters ‘‘S. L.” (Seditious 
Libeler). This sentence was executed June 30th, 


1637 


3%. Then the members of the Star Chamber, 


realizing that Tower of London was too good 
for such a man, 


to Caernavon Cast 


on the plan of sending him 


in Cornwall. Not satisfied 


with the accommodation given him there, they 
afterward ship} im off to the Castle of Mont 
Orgueil, on the island of Jersey, where there were 
better dungeons. There Prynne was not allowed 
the innocent employment of pen, ink and paper, 
nor even the consolation of seeing friends. Doubt- 
less he had ti nough to think of the wicked- 
ness of stage vs in general and of the gov- 


ernment in p uv while he planned his next 
es of his times, until, in 1641, 
Long Parliament came into 
eased on a warrant of the House 
of Commons and welcomed back to London by 


crowds, ~ho 


diatribe on t 
when the pm 


power, he was 


him as sage, hero and martyr. 
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all the pleasanter and less- 
known corners of Sussex that 
portion running inland between 
Eastbourne and Seaford is sure- 
ly one of the most picturesque. 
Wild, yet not barren, remote, yet not desolate, 
this region of the Down Country possesses a 
variety of charms peculiarly its own, together 
with an individuality entirely apart from that of 
its surrounding neighborhood. ‘The place is full 
of ancient habitations and forgotten landmarks, 
investing with a strangely antiquated feeling the 
scattered hamlets—some of which, indeed, are but 
survivals, or metamorphoses rather, of the large 
monasteries of time past. We may still see the 
monks’ ponds and fish-stews, and not infrequeitly 
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NEAR CUCKMERE HAVEN. 





iN THE DOWN COUNTRY OF ENGLAND. 


R. Tomson. 


***Tis all before the plow the fat oxen go slow, 
But the lads and the lasses to the sheep-shearing go.’ 





can trace the fretted stonework of chapel windows 
in the wall of a barn. In. one large homestead 
the finely carven beams of walnut wood that 
formed the ceiling of a refectory now look down 
upon the rites of the ** washhouse.” 

The whispering seas of corn ripple close beside 
the gorsebush and the elder; the pearl-colored 
sheep browse over the barrows of the mighty 
dead ; broad-winged gulls come sailing up from 
the cliffs to settle among the fresh-cut furrows, 
and the burly speckled thrush bustles from cover 
to cover with short, satisfied interjections. Save 
for a few very unimportant details, everything is 
to-day as it must have been almost from time im- 
memorial. The downs have taken care of that ; 
their very steepness and the occasional suddenness 
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of their inclines forbid the villa, and protect, as 
with fortifications, their pastoral beauty from that 
disenchanting presence. 

The methods of agriculture, too, can have al- 
tered here but little; they seem still to hold 
something of the simple old-world spirit that per- 
vaded English country life aforetime—the homely 
rusticity which we see every now and again in 
Morland’s paintings. 

By far the greater portion of the tillage is per- 
formed by the aid of oxen-—majestic black or 
rust-colored animals, as a rule, though sometimes 
an iron-gray pair finds its way into a team. You 
could hardly see a more imposing spectacle than 


peoples of an older civilization than our own. 
The impressive dignity, the air of beneficent mys- 
tery and kind!y strength that characterize the 
working oxen, do, in fact, produce an impression 
as of something sacred—an impression that cus- 
tom does not stale or familiarity tarnish. Here, 
too, the illusion is assisted by the scriptural sim- 
plicity of their harness, or, to speak more exactly, 
their yoking. Not, as in Kent, is this object ac- 
complished by such incongruous means as straps 
and collars, but by the primitive heavy wooden 
yoke and the bent ashen ‘‘ bow,” which passes 
under the throat of the animal, and fits its two 
ends into holes provided for that purpose throngh 
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is presented by these quiet beasts of burden step- 
ping slowly forward before the plow, against a 
background of gray sea and sky, their huge horns 
sweeping outward in generous curves, their stately 
heads bending rhythmically to the movement of 
their feet, that tread, as it were, in unison with 
some solemn measure. Scarcely less impressive is 
their appearance at harvest time, when they toil 
up and down to the cornfields, dragging behind 
them the lumbering, faded-blue wagons heaped 
high with amber sheaves, or stand immovable 
beside the rapidly rising stacks. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is easy to understand the tribute of 
superstitious veneration yielded to the ox among 
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the yoke above, on either side of the neck. <A 
long iron chain, fastened by meahs of hooks to 
the underneath centre of each yoke, connects one 
with another, and the last of all to whichever 
machine may be in use. Something of the char- 
acter of the earth they till, something of the in- 
dividuality of the downs themselves, seems to 
animate these dark, patient creatures, who might 
well be, to all appearance, the incarnated genii of 
the place, as, at nightfall, they come homeward 
down the grassy slopes with noiseless feet, the 
only sound of their progress being the soft sough 
of their breathing and the not unmusical cadence 
of the swinging chain. 
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Of indigenous legends there is no lack, but, so 
far as I have been able to discover, no known 
romance attaches to Exceat Farm, an old grange 
which stands looking over the salt marsh to the 
sea, on the eastern side of the green-paven valley 
of the Cuckmere Grange. A broad bend of the 
river, in the shape of a horseshoe, flows past it, 
where a crazy little wooden stage with a rail on 
either hand, and a few stakes standing up out of 
the water at irregular distances, betoken their 
purpose, and here the sheep from miles around 
are brought to be washed before shearing time. 
The row of sycamores that stands near the en- 
trance on one side of the white road leading 
across the marsh from the bridge even in summer 
shows leafage tanned and crisped with the sea 
wind; but the gray-walled garden in front of the 
house is protected by an outpost of large ilex trees 
far older than the building itself, stretching their 
twisted arms and sombre, glossy foliage all around 
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j it. These, with their gnarled gray stems and 
BEE hard, shining leaves, defy those blasts that come 
a + sweeping along the valley, bringing great pillows 

1158 of cloud up from the sea and withering untimely 

i the tender green of the sycamores. Within, the 


sheltered garden is a drowsy, pleasant place 
enough, perhaps all the more attractive for being 
i given much its own way now. The clipped yew 
hiBe has not yet lost its artificial contours, but the 
grass is long on the straight lawn, and the an- 
tirrhinums and wallflowers begin to trespass over 
the box borders; while on the lichened walls the 
delicate china-roses climb and blossom in trailing 
4 luxuriance. 

Fortunately, it would need to be a very radical 
kind of a change that could exorcise the senti- 
ment of romance from Alfriston. 
sdb. It is an old town, older than the Domesday 
Book, and as one ascends the crooked street, so 
unlike the generality of English villages, it is im- 
Th possible not to be sensible of the weirdness’of the 
3 place. An indescribable atmosphere clings about 
that quaint double row of houses, with hardly two 
alike together ; some low-roofed and rough-cast, 
with hollyhocks and flowering creepers showing 
i sharply against the light-toned walls; others of 
i) more formal architecture, built of dark-red brick 
iE and standing farther back from the road. There 
ra are cottages which must be entered by climbing a 
tall flight of brick steps; front doors a step be- 
ai low the level of the pavement; biind-looking 
si houses with entrance round a corner; jutting 
bow windows, and elaborate attempts at orna- 
4 mentation after last-century Doric models, though 
the greater part of Alfriston is of far earlier date. 
The mutilated market-cross that, overshadowed 
by a large ‘horse-chestnut, stands out, gray and 
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crumbling. where the street widens before a block 
of low, yellow-washed buildings, once the witness 
of bustling activity, now looks round only on a 
few sleepy shops, well-nigh too languid for com- 
merce. The grass does not grow in the market- 
place because it is used as a playground by the 
children ; but as a centre for buying and selling 
it no longer exists. 

Picturesque as are the uses of adversity, in this 
instance no town in the heyday of commercial 
prosperity could achieve such an air of uncanny 
distinction. However that may be, no town on 
the Sussex coast has had more cause to regret the 
final defeat of Napoleon ; for with the battle of 
Waterloo vanished the fair fortunes of Alfriston. 
Until then the place was busy and flourishing, 
boasting a large tanyard and a brewery; while 
rope weavers, glovers, shoemakers, coopers, soap 
boilers, candlemakers, and even master builders, 
practiced successfully their several avocations. 
Soldiers and volunteers helped to swell the ens- 
tom of the two inns, and barges, ‘‘ either for to 
buy ware or sell,” plied constantly up and down 
the Cuckmere, carrying on a brisk trade between 
Alfriston and Newhaven. 

If it be an ill wind that blows good to no one, 
the converse holds equally true; and thus it was 
that the rejoicings over the famous victory ush- 
ered in bad times for Alfriston and ruin to some 
of its traders. By swift gradations the town 
reached its present condition of inertia. The 
cooper’s hammer was silenced, and the tannery 
fell into ruins; the disused brewery became the 
haunt of vagrants, human and four-footed ; the 
army of craftsmen melted away by degrees until 
the only prosperous pursuit still spared to the 
good folk of Alfriston was their time-honored 
custom of smuggling, and it was long ere this was 
abandoned. It would seem to have been always 
a lawless little town, even in its palmy days, ready 
to share in rebellion and to resent authority. 
There is chronicled a goodly list of its inhabitants 
who were pardoned for their share in Cade’s ris- 
ing in 1450; and the “ Alfriston gang” of smug- 
glers maintained their desperate reputation until 
very recently. It is only of late years that the 
contraband traffic indulged in by the bulk of the 
townspeople has died away; while it is interest- 
ing to observe how the traces of it still survive in 
other forms among some of the present genera- 
tion, who, if outwardly more law-abiding than 
their fathers, have at heart much the same hatred 
of reform and impatience of restraint. 
gling, like wrecking, gets into the blood, and it 
is not always easy to calculate as to when it may 
be outworn. 

Halfway up the village street is the Star Inn, 
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a ‘Tudor building dating from 1520, once, it is 
said, an ecclesiastical refuge for such as were 
forced to take sanctuary, and also a halting place 
for the companies of pilgrims on their way to 
Chichester. 

If the Star were nearly as pleasant a hostelry 
then, under sacerdotal control, as it is now, I can 
imagine the pious processions fabricating end- 
less excuses for lingering there. The steep roof 
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left-hand corner of the house is of modern addi- 
tion, having been the figurehead of a Dutch 
vessel that was wrecked near Cuckmere Haven 
nearly a hundred years syne. 


The mantelpiece 
in the kitchen is, 


like the rest of the house, in an 
excellent state of preservation ; and in the vaults 
beneath exists a murky nook (which I did not ex- 
plore) where Charles II. (so the story goes) was 
on one occasion fain to hide. 
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overhangs a yellow-washed front, elaborately or- The church lies a little to the right of the vil- 
be “ . . > a vy 6 » corp TT La 7? 

namented with carvings in dark wood; the up- lage, across a green meadow called ‘The Tyghe, 

per story, with its small bow windows, juts out the recreation ground of the people of Alfriston. 


above the lower, and every available beam and Here it was that all the matrons and maids would 
corner is carved with figures or symbols. On assemble once a week to play stoolball. Of the 
ove side of the doorway there is a graven iniage building of this church there is a legend to the 
of St. George overcoming the dragon, while the effect that the foundations were at first laid in a 
other is guarded by St. Julian, the patron saint of field, called the Savyne-Croft, on the other side 


wayfarers. But the grotesque red lion at the of Alfriston, ilways at night removed by 
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some unseen power to the Tyghe. lIZow long 
this supe.natural Box and Cox went on is not 
stated; but the end of it was that ‘fa certain 
wise man,” passing through the TygLe one morn- 
ing, observed **fuur oxen lying asleep rump to 
rump, in the form of a cross,” and thus the site, 
as well as the cruciform plan of the edifice, was ar- 
rived at. This story is all the more interesting 
because it affords the only English instance I 
have yet chanced upon of recognition of the 
sacred attributes of the ox. 

Close beside the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is the old priest-house, or pre-Ref- 
ormation Vicarage, a beautiful example of post- 
and-panel work. At one time this relic of priestly 
days was in danger of falling into irremediable 
ruin, and of being carried away as rubbish by 
order of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: but, 
thanks to the energy and perseverance of the 
present vicar, who is a keen archeologist, it las 
been temporarily rescued from decay and is now 
used as a reading room. 

Old usages die hard in this out-of-the-way nook 
of Down Country; still, at Christmas-time the 
mummers go from house to house in masks and 


gay trappings, performing the same play, but 
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slightly varied, that Mr. Thomas Hardy has im- 
mortalized in his ‘* Return of the Native.” 

The observance of the poetic old custom of lay- 
ing a wreath of white flowers upon the coffin of 
every young girl who died unmarried, and hang- 
ing it up in the church to crumble away, like the 
body of the maiden it symbolized, has only lately 
disappeared. ‘I'wo or three of these virgin gar- 
lands were to be seen in Alfriston church not 
long ago, the last of their kind. But although 
this practice has been discontinued, other sepul- 
chral ceremonies remain unaltered, the most 
markedly so with the yeoman and agricultural 
classes, among whom all those of riper years make 
a point of choosing, either from their farm-serv- 
ants or friends, four men to ‘‘carry” them. A 
long, white smock frock ornamented with fine 
needlework is the appropriate garment reserved 
for the bearers on these occasions ; my friend the 
oldest inhabitant, while showing me his own, ob- 
served that he had ‘‘ carried over fifty in dis here 
frock,” and commenced dreamily to enumerate a 
few others who, for the sake of ancient fellow- 
ship, might probably require the like service of 
him in due season, 

From this same patriarch, with his air of 
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STACK-MAKING 


shrewd kindliness and his marvelous memory, I 
heard the story of the White-way ghost, that, from 
the time of the discovery (made in widening the 
road) of a crouching skeleton with sku!l and jaw 
both shattered, had ceased to haunt the solitary 
highway between Burnt [louse and Alfriston. A 
stately mansion must Burnt House have been in 
its day, to judge by the fragment that is all the 
destroying fire of nearly a century ago has left 
of it. 

Never was a better place than this Down 
Country for flowers. Every dike in the green 
water-meads that pave the Cuckmere valley is 
thronged with mallows—tall, silvery plants like 
fairy hollyhocks, with clusters of pale grayish- 
pink blooms; while innumerable delicate marsh- 
flowers spring in the grass around. Then the 
crisp turf above is checkered with eye-bright, all 
the world like those dainty sprigged tea-services 
admired of our grandmothers ; purple rampions, 
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like miniature Japanese chrysanthemums, hold 
their graceful heads high over the thyme; and 
yellow vetchlings and rock-cistus creep out of the 
wiud’s way, close to the ground, The hedgerows 
run wild with knapweed and honeysuckle, and 
later on with blackbertfes and ivy blossom, red 
rose-berries, haws, dusky sloes, and the black 
jewels of the privet. It is a severer charm that 
autumn brings hither, but to me this happy 
hunting-ground is never better worth lingering 
in than when the black oxen come looming 
through a veil of milky mist, or the burnished 
glory of a chill, clear day, or the brooding so- 
lemnity of a gray one. When the elm-tops are 
tipped with bronze, and the ash-tree keys are all 
grown rusty ; when plowing and sowing have be- 
gun again, and the couch-fires fill the air with 
their pungent fragrance ; then, if ever, it is hard 
to turn townward, leaving behind the ever active 
farm life, the broad hills and open sky. 
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Tue dream thou art dreaming—tell it very low, 


Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall gras: lying; 


Doth rush to 


it 


Is it of n casement where 


meet thee, or do its wings 
Would thy heart break, 


beat slow ? 


dost think, if it dropped dying ? 


gray doves sit sighing 


Or long, fair lawns with lilies and fountain’s flow, 


And one 
The 


through trellised 


dream thou art 


One with face like a fle 


dreaming ? 


alleys lightly hieing, 
Tell it very low. 


ywer? Ah, no! Ah, no! 


Thou seest within thy dreams an old monk tying 


Rose branches for the 


altar. 


Is not so; 


Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying. 


THE HERMIT 


By VioLter E1 


Crick! click! The driver cracked his whip 
and, turning his head over his right shoulder, 
addressed madame la marquise, within the car- 
riage. 

“In five minutes more, my lady, we shall pass 
Castle Curfee, and then you may see the great 
show place of Gweedore, though, of course, 
ma’am, the real curiosity is the hermit himself ; 
but ’tisn’t often anyone hereabouts sets an eye 
on him.” 

The man spoke intelligently, rolling his ‘‘r’s” 
a little, to be sure, with the genuine Irish tongue 
rumble, but otherwise making his speech without 
murdering the king’s English. 

The lady stretched her head from the carriage 
window, scanning the country with sudden inter- 
est. She had run down to Gweedore, after an 
absence of fifteen years, to visit her old friend 
Major E , who, having lately married a charm- 
ing Italian girl, had settled in Ireland within a 
short distance of the former home of his expected 
guest, and had, indeed, felt the power of her won- 
derful beauty himself in the old days before she 
had married the Marquis d’Auvale and become a 
fixed star in a foreign sky. 

‘The hermit of Curfee Castle !” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘Pray, what is his name? It is fifteen 
years since I have been to Gweedore; there are 
many changes, Patrick.” 

At this moment the horse on the left shied 
nervously, avoiding a morsel of wandering paper, 
and thereby absorbing the attention of the driver. 

“*So, there, Glengarry. So, boy!” cried he; 
then added, in a respectful undertone: ‘ Indeed, 
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my lady, no one hereabouts calls him anything but 
just ‘the hermit’; but he has a queer name of his 
own that set the women talking when he first came. 
‘He’s a Roosian,’ said Mrs. Lannigan, of the Fox 
Inn. ‘ Ife’s a Turk,’ said another that don’t know 
Latin from Greek. But my wife, whose ears are 
like mousetraps to catch sounds and sense, said : 
‘The man’s no furriner at all, but from the heart 
of Wales.’ I’m sorry, ma’am, but that same name 
has slipped from my memory like eels from the 
net. Ha! there it is come back—Pritchard— 
Pritchard — Floyd Pritchard. That’s it, 
enough.” 


sure 


The lady’s head disappeared from the carriage 
window and fell back against the red plush eush- 
ions of the carriage, where it lay like a white 


flower on a crimson background. She was a 
handsome woman, in the full bloom of early ma- 
turity; and the wavy hair which shaded her 
brown eyes was of that golden-bronze hue which 
invariably goes with a peachlike complexion. 

“‘ After all these years,” she cried, ‘to hear 
that name—Floyd, Floyd Pritchard! It is like 
the resurrection of the dead.” 

With sudden impetuosity of action she sprang 
to her feet and, pushing open the door of the 
carriage, balanced her sve/fe figure, with admira- 
ble grace, upon the step. 

**Stop!” Her voice was full of command. 


‘eT 
wish to see this—this castle 

The driver drew up with a sudden jerk, hold- 
ing in with muscular hands the prancing black 
horse on the left and talking in soothing tones to 


Sheila, the right-hand mare. A soft hush of 
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evening twilight had fallen over the hills and 
valley of Gweedore, and not a breeze stirred the 
holly trees that surrounded the red-stone castle, 
whose turrets rose skyward, garlanded by masses 
of close-embracing ivy. The handsome woman, 
still clinging to the carriage door, peered wist- 
fully in the direction of the hermit’s home ; but 
she asked no more questions of Patrick, who, dis- 
creet if wondering, only awaited the orders of 
his master’s guest to pursue their way toward a 
small forest of elm trees, behind which nestled 
the charming residence of Colonel E——. 
* * * * * 

An hour later the widow of the Marquis d’Au- 
vale, radiant in a white satin gown, from which 
her bare shoulders rose like sculptured marble, 
took her seat at the table in the handsome din- 
ing hall of her host, Colonel E At her right 
elbow an ex-minister to Russia whispered words 
of honeyed flattery mingled with brilliant jew. 
desprit; and at her left, wearing the Victoria 
The 
lady, like a shuttlecock, divided her attention be- 
tween them. 


Cross, sat an officer in the Queen’s Own. 


** Tlow handsome she is !” murmured one woman 
to another across the plate of Colonel E 
who nodded approvingly. 


, 


‘‘That is easy enough,” he returned, poising a 
morsel of beuf réti on a silver fork which had 
descended to him from a Scottish king. ‘‘ Made- 
line married for Love is a rose whose 
thorns pierce everlastingly. Be wise, ladies ; marry 
@ man who, having kept you beneath a glass case 
and fed you with nectar, will die early.” 

The women smiled. 

‘¢ Ah! but all cannot have her luck,” one said, 
enviously. ‘‘ That diamond 
worth a king’s ransom.” 

‘‘Tt is a fetter,” breathed another guest, be- 
hind her fan, to her companion on the left. 
““One may not say such a thing aloud, but I am 
told that in early life she loved 


money. 


necklace alone is 


«*Do you see many changes in Gweedore ?” in- 
terrupted a man with a sear on his forehead. 

He had fought with Gordon in the Soudan, 
and, by reason of age and glory, felt himself privi- 
leged to raise his voice above that of everyone at 
the table. 

‘“‘A good many,” responded the handsome 
guest in white satin. ‘In fifteen years whole 
continents change; then why not Gweedore ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” whispered the ex-minister ; 
‘but some hearts remain ever the same.” 

‘ Did you notice the hermit’s castle ?” asked 
Mrs. E , interrupting a long conversation on 
horse racing between herself and a baid-headed 
baronet to address her newly arrived guest. 
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** Yes,” answered madame la marquise, drop- 
ping her white eyelids, but quickly raising them, 
“han 

** Quite a romantic story,” cried a young bride, 
whose pink cheeks fairly rivaled the roses at her 
breast. ‘“‘ The 
who jilted him. 
against the world, 


mat 


was in love with some girl 
Registering a vow of hostility 
lives all alone in that tur- 
woman and her husband, 
Think of it--a genuine 
love story in the nineteenth century ! 


reted castle with a: 
who are his servants 
It savors a 


fe,” added she, in an under- 
tone, ‘* but it is very romantic.” 


little of opera bot 


‘It is very sad,” 
‘“A Faded Flows 


the living 


nurmured the authoress of 

She was a small, pale 
woman, impersonation of her own 
story. 

‘By the way, I heard this morning that he is 
he host, sipping his red wine 
‘*not expected to live. I thought of 
neighborly way, to inquire if I 
but egad! when a man 


very ill,” remarked 
leisurely ; 
sending over, in a 
could be of 


slams the door in the 


servi 
doctor’s face and swears 
from his bedroon ndow at a helpless mail car- 
rier, who——” 

‘TIL!’ cried madam: 
silver vinaigrette, 
Worcester 


la marquise, dropping her 
with a loud clatter, upon her 
china dessert plate. ‘“Ill—dying! 
Did I understand you to say that Floyd Pritchard 
was dying, Colonel E—— ?” 
There was silence for a moment—the silence of 
hushed surprise. 

**Can it be possible 
pered the hostess 
glance of suspicion at 
were on his plate. 

** Probably mere c 
unconscious of his « 


that she knew him ?” whis- 
her neighbor. She shot a 
her husband, whose eyes 


uriosity,” replied the baronet, 
wn stupidity. ‘* Look at her 
laughing at the ex-minister’s joke. Such women 
are like weathercox Al- 
ready she has for the hermit’s existence. 
inquire, with raised eyelids, 


ks, amd have no feeling. 
votten 
To-morrow she w 
who he may be.” 
The baronet’s sarcasm was drowned in a frou- 
frou of silken draperies, as the ladies, headed by 
Mrs. E——, rose from the table, and, following 
her lead into white-and-gold drawing room, 
arranged themselves in flowerlike groups about 
the apartment. 
No one remarked the silent flitting of a white- 
robed figure up the oaken staircase that led toa 
left wing of the house. In the dining hall there 
was a clinking of Bohemian wineglasses and the 
loud hubbub of while above all 
soared the flutelike notes of the young bride’s so- 
prano in Schubert's * 


men’s yoices ; 


Serenade.” 


Madame la marquise paused for one moment 
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at the head of the stairs, and, glancing over the 
banisters, listened attentively to the confusion 
of revelry below. 

«<They will not miss me,” she murmured. ‘I 
will throw a cloak over my shoulders and run. It 
cannot be over a mile and a half.” Then, open- 
ing her bedroom door, she entered and closed it 


softly behind her. 
* * * * * * 











“Ts it night or morning, Hannah ?” asked the 
HEE master of Curfee Castle, turning his white face 
toward an old crone, who, swaying to and fro like 
a pendulum, rocked herself noiselessly, without 
ae tiring, by the side of his bed. Once in awhile 
ae she stretched out a Jean hand to snuff a candle 
veP that flickered on a table near by, in the pangs of 
aie approaching dissolution. 

‘‘Nine, by the clock, master,” she replied, in a 
Phe cracked voice. ‘Sleep, if you can ; there is many 
a long hour before morning.” 

The sick man groaned, turning restlessly on his 
pillow. ITis eyes, in the dim light, gleamed like 
coals of fire; lying back among the pillows, he 
resembled a giant wreck tossed by angry waters 
upon a rocky shore. 

“*T heard a noise !” cried he, suddenly. ‘Is 
Phelim watching ? He would not dare to disobey 
my orders and admit a doctor. Have you warned 
him? Yet I heard a step upon the gravel !” 

‘‘Tt is rats, master,” mumbled the woman, ris- 
ing from her chair to pour out a glass of water. 
“The house is infested by rats. Only last night 
one ran over Phelim’s feet as he watched by the 
door. No one could get in.” 

Floyd Pritchard raised himself upon one elbow 
in the bed, and his magnificent dark eyes fixed 
themselves upon the door with peculiar intent- 
ness. Before it hung a curtain of green velvet 
that now and then, moved by a breeze from the 
open window, flapped like the wings of some 
it giant bird. 

ii The old woman approached the bed and laid 





iit her clawlike fingers upon the coverlet. 
ae “* Master,” said she, ‘“‘it goes against me, this 
1 dying like a heathen. I’m no professor of re- 


\ ligion, but it strikes a chill to my bones to think 


4 where you may be sailing—out into the sea of 
+ darkness and of death. Shall I send for the 
Pe ; priest ? If you must die, let me get you a mem- 
i ber of God’s family to shrive your soul of sin.” 
11 Be The sick man roused himself. A sudden 
I strength, born of uncontrollable fury, stirred his 
\ dormant pulse to action. 
ia ‘‘Hannah !” cried he, not weakly, as might a 
mit 


dying man, but in tones of thunder, ‘I tell you 
there are steps in the house. They are on the 
ri stairs—soft, creepy steps, like a woman’s. There 
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is a rustle of silk against the banisters. 
have betrayed me I “ 

Ilis lips closed on the last word like the shut- 
ting of a jackknife, and he rested heavily upon his 
elbow, staring at the parted curtains at the door, 
where, with a smile upon her face, stood a woman 
dressed in white. 

The light of the flickering candle falling upon 
the diamonds at her throat brought out strange 
pink flashes of brilliancy, and a white lace hand- 
kerchief that like a cobweb covered her red-gold 
hair added new lustre to the glory of her lovely 
skin. 

Holding aside, with trembling hands, the green 
velvet drapery, she stood against a background of 
faint illumination from the hall, and fixed her 
eyes with intense longing upon the sick man; 
but, with a cry like a wounded panther, the old 
woman sprang from her chair and seized the in- 
truder by the arm. 

**Flesh and blood—flesh 
she, hoarsely. 


If you 





and blood!” cried 
**T thought it was a banshee.” 
The white lady, shaking off the crone’s fingers, 
moved slowly toward the bed, from which she 
never for one instant moved her eyes. 
** Floyd-—Floyd !” came softly, like a dream 


voice, from between the quivering lips. ‘Oh, 
Floyd—my Floyd !” 
The dying man neither spoke nor stirred. He 


leaned back against his pillows, and the sounds 
which rattled in his throat were not articulate. 
But presently, as he felt the touch of a soft hand 
upon his forehead, he started as if stung, and 
again anger blazed from his eyes. 

*‘Deceitful!” he cried, gasping for breath. 
**Deceitful ! You have come back after fifteen 
years to flaunt the rags and tatters of your pros- 
perity in my face. I know you now. I thought 
you were a ghost at first, for your coming was so 
unexpected. Hannah! Hannah! take her away. 
Phelim has disobeyed me; he has let a stranger 
pass him. ‘Take her away !” 

Madame la marquise turned swiftly, with a 
pantherlike movement, and, grasping the crone 
by the shoulders with strong white arms, pushed 
her ont into the hall. 

**Go below !” she said, sternly. ‘‘ 1 have some- 
thing to say to your master which is not for other 
ears.” 

Then, as half dazed the old \ .man stumbled 
down the stairs, muttering to herself many an 
angry protest, Madeline d’Auvale closed the oaken 
doors behind the velvet curtains and approached 
the sick man. 

‘* Floyd ”—her voice was passionate, yet pa- 
thetic in its pleading—‘‘ for fifteen years you 
have cherished cruel thoughts of me. It is time 
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I cleared myself in your eyes. 
me over the sea to my old home. At the dinner 
table of Colonel E , this evening, I heard that 
you were dying, all alone, in this desolate place. 
If you are dying I——” 


> 


‘‘T am dying!” interrupted the invalid, fret- 


Chance brought 
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‘* Wait,” murmured Madeline ; and the crim- 
son cloak that had hung about her shoulders fell, 
revealing the fair white neck beneath it. ‘‘ Do 
you remember the night of July 20th, 1875, and 
the lawn party at Breda ?” 


“*T do,” returned Floyd Pritchard, bitterly. 





‘“THE OLD WOMAN SPRANG FROM HER CHAIR AND SEIZED THE INTRUDER BY THE ARM.” 


fully ; but he devoured her beauty with an ad- 
miration that nothing can ever quench. ‘‘ Why 
should I live? My life was practically ended fif- 
teen years ago. Nothing has fared well with me 
since. A blight follows the touch of my presence. 
Not even a flower grows in the garden of Curfee 
Castle. I am under a curse.” 
Vol. XL., No. 2—14. 


‘* Not one detail is lacking. I could tell you the 
number of pearls in the necklace that encircled 
your throat. You were in pale pink, like a lotus 
flower. Fair end false! fair and false! You 
lied—and the iron entered my soul.” 

‘IT did not lie!” retorted the woman, as she 
rose, drawing up her lithe figure in offended 
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majesty. ‘‘ Whatever sins I have committed, I 
never lied—never. Has it not by any chance 
occurred to you that there are two sides to every 
story? I married Lucien d’Auvale, it is true; 
but why did Ido it? Floyd Pritchard, have you 
never asked yourself in a!l these years, Why did 
she do it ?” 

“For money,” laughed the sick man. ‘I was 
poor and he was rich. My tide went out and his 
came in. You women are all alike.” 

“Wait!” The voice of madame la marquise 
flooded the room with angry protest. ‘Can it 
be possible that you, of all men, could accuse 
me of selling myself for that? So much vellow 
hair and brown eyes for so many napoleons ? And 
what of your fidelity ? Who was the woman that 
has taught you to set such a standard on me? 
You remember the lawn party at Breda, you say. 
Perhaps, then, you recall the vows of love you 
wrung from my lips and the kisses that rained 
on my hair and cheeks like a shower of falling 
stars! Oh, ves; in detail you remember it all! 
Who, then, was that girl with the topaz eyes and 
black hair that met you in the full glare of the 
rose lanterns near the lake, not five minutes 
later, and who, throwing her arms about your 
neck, laid her dark head upon your breast ? Ah! 
for fifteen years I have hidden in my heart the 
stab you gave me that night; the stab that 
robbed me of all trust in you or any other 
man.” 

The aceusing voice paused in its throbbing, 
leaving a silence so intense that it was painful. 
Then the sick man, as if by an effort, spoke. 

‘‘That woman was my sister, Madeline. She 
lad no right to be there. There are reasons why 
she isa pariah and an outcast. She pushed her 
way among Lady Sinclair’s guests with an ef- 
frontery born of bad associations. There was a 
favor which it was in my power to bestow upon 
her—I gave it; and she, in an ecstasy of delight, 
threw her arms about my neck and kissed me. 
Do you want the details of Hester’s life and the 
favor which saved her fgom ignominy, or are you 
content to take my word ?” 

There were sobs now pulsating the silence, and 
the voice of the old clock even faded before the 
passionate outery of a burdened heart. 

“*Oh, Floyd! Floyd! And one word from 
either of us would have prevented this waste of 
lives. If I had only known—oh, if I had only 
spoken !” 

The hermit’s face softened ; a tender light, 
like the dawn of a June morning, shone from his 
dark eyes. Half in doubt, he stretched out his 
thin hand to lay it upon the bowed head at his 
bedside. 
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** Lina,” he murmured, softly ; ‘* Lina !” 

Madeline raised her head, and in the flickering 
candlelight scanned each line wrought by disease 
upon his pale face. . 

“Oh, Floyd !” sighed she, ‘ if only it were not 
too late!” 

“Too late! It is of too late!” thundered 
Pritchard, tossing back the dark hair that, like a 
mane, shadowed his forehead. ‘* Call Hannah ! 
Send for Phelim ! I wiil have the doctor—I will 
take the whole materia medica at one dose !” 

Ilis voice rose imperiously in a whirlwind of 
command. Under its influence Madeline sprang 
to her feet, and, throwing open the door, made 
the halls echo with her ery : ‘‘ Hannah, Hannah ! 
Phelim, Phelim! Come here at once !” 

**Saddle Turk without stopping to buckle your 
shoes,” ordered the invalid to Phelim as the old 
crone and her husband ‘appeared before him. 
**Ride like the wind over Dillygowan Hill to 
Gweedore—do you hear me? Bring the doctor 
with you.” 

Phelim, dazed, yet catching the spirit of his 
master, hesitated but one moment; then, fol- 
lowed by Hannah, clattered down the stairs and 
out to the rear of the house, where, forgetful of 
stiff joints, he threw himself with one leap upon 
the back of the astonished Turk and dashed 
down the road. 

Then Floyd Pritchard, for the first time in 
many years, awoke the echoes of that silent room 
by a peal of hearty iaughter; but Madeline, blush- 
ing like any June rose, laid one hand upon his 
arm. 

‘IT must go,” whispered she, with sudden 
bashfulness, ‘*They will miss me. Good - by, 
Floyd. Oh, can it be that death has lost hie 
grip ?” 

** Death passed out of the door as you entered,” 
cried the hermit, seeking to hold her hand a pris- 
oner ; but drawing her crimson cloak about her 
shoulders she evaded his grasp, and slipping 
through the door passed from the house and out 
into the moorland with eyes that shamed the 
brightest stars in Orion’s belt. 

* * * * * * 

** What !” exclaimed Colonel E , as half an 
hour later he encountered madame la marquise at 
the entrance to the white-and-gold drawing room. 
**Ts it you ? We have hunted for you from cellar 
to gay-et. Where in the world have you hidden 
yourself ?” 





A few belated guests, clustering in groups about 
the hall, paused for her reply. 

‘‘T had a longing for solitude and the stars,” 
said Madeline, slowly, while dropping the cur- 
tains of her dark-fringed eyelids. ‘‘I have been 
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out on the moorland, letting the night wind blow 
the cobwebs from my brain.” 

‘You have spoiled your pretty dress in the 
damp grass,” murmured Mrs. E——, regretfully, 
as she laid one hand, blazing with emeralds, upon 
the satin skirt of her friend. ‘‘ Moonlight is very 
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pretty ; but when s to be enjoyed at the cost 
of such a lovely gown, do you think the game 
worth the candle ?” 

A flash of mischief illumined the face of ma- 
dame la marquise as she replied : ‘* Well, yes, Bi- 


T 


anca ; on the whole, I do. 
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By Em 


Dear baby, thine 


TO A BABY 


eyes are so blue 


Like the sky on a morning in May 
Or forget-me-nots smothered in dew 
Dear baby, thine eyes are so blue 
Dost thou know what I say? It is 
They will do execution some day! 
Dear baby, thine eyes are so blu 
Like the sky on a morning in May 


Dear baby, like silk is thy hair Dear ba mouth is so sweet, 
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Which the silkworm has recently spun 
So soft and so shining and fair, 

Dear baby, like silk is thy hair. 

But in sooth there is naught can compar 
With it, darling, that’s under the sun. 
Dear baby, like silk is thy hair 

Which the silkworm has recently spun. 


Dear baby, thy 


Like a rose ere it opens in June 
Or a poppy-bud growing in wheat. 
Dear bal 


Tis the 


y mouth is so sweet; 
f Sir Cupid complete. 
Ah, babyhood paspes too soon! 

Dear bat thy mouth is so sweet, 


Like a ros t opens in June. 


ears are like shells 


So pearly and pinkily lined. 


Some day thou'lt 


Dear baby, thy e: 
Thy beauty our | 


be one of the be si 
irs are like shells 
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All graces in thee are combined 


Dear baby, thy e 


So pearly and pi 


ars are like shells 
nkilvy lined. 
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THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT AT TOKIO, 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


By TrElcH! YAMAGATA, 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, while much has 
been written about the Emperor of Japan, yet lit- 
tle is known of him. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that, excepting diplomatists, very few 
foreigners have had an opportunity of seeing or 
conversing with his majesty. Hence most of the 
‘ information” that has been printed concerning 
our emperor has been at second hand, or from 
even more remote sources. 

{ will not attempt to correct all the extrava- 
gant misrepresentations—which unquestionably 
have been made more or less in good faith by the 
writers—but will write about this great modern 
ruler from a Japanese point of view. 

Mutsuhito-tenwo, Emperor of Japan, is the 
present representative of the oldest royai dynasty 
extant. He is the one hundred and twenty-first 
emperor of his dynasty, which dates back in an 
unbroken line for two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five years. He is the direct descendant of 
Ginmu, the ‘‘ Divine Conqueror,” who, according 
to our mythoiogy, ‘‘ descended from heaven on 
the white bird of the clouds.” Ginmu is said to 
have alighted at Osumi—‘‘a great corner.” 
Osumi is in the southern extremity of the island 
of Kiushu 

Ginmu’s first task in his mythological réle of 


Divine Conqueror was the subjugation of the 
Ainos, a savage, warlike race, whose descendants. 
are still found in the northern extremity of Ja- 
pan. Having subdued these fierce Ainos, Ginmw 
proclaimed himself to be ‘‘ Tenshi”—‘*‘ the Som 
of Heaven ”—and established the still existing 
dynasty in 660 B. C. It is no exaggeration, there- 
fore, to say that through the veins of his Maj- 
esty Mutsuhito-tenwo flows the very bluest of 
** blue blood.” 

Mutsuhito, son of the late Emperor Komei, 
was born November 3d, 1852, at the palace of Ni- 
jio, in Kioto, Japan’s ancient capital, and in 1867 
he succeeded his father on the throne. [is prede- 
cessors had been, for more than three hundred 
years, mainly given up to indolence and enerva- 
ting pleasures. They had been, to all intents and 
purposes, royal prisoners in their own palaces. 
The Shoguns, a species of hereditary prime min- 
isters, had exercised the royal prerogatives with 
free hand, while the real emperors had very little 
share in the government of the empire. 

It devolved upon Mutsuhito-tenwo to change 
all this, and he was quite equal to the task. 
Scorning the life of idleness which his courtiers 
might have been only too glad to see him em- 
brace, he gave himself up to study. First came 
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the reading of Japanese and Chinese classics. 
Then, to the horror of his conservative instruct- 
ors, he determined to make himself familiar with 
the military and naval tactics of Europe and 
America, and with everything else useful that 
could be gleaned from the writers of the Occi- 
dent. 

In vain did these instructors seek to dissuade 
him. They pointed out to him that no good 
could ceme of learning the ways of “foreign 
devils”; that his imperial ancestors had done 
very well,  in- 
deed, without 
such knowledge ; 
and wound up 
by predicting 
that the acquire- 
ment of new ideas 
from the younger 
civilization of the 
Occident would 
bring disaster 
upon the dynasty 
and upon the 
people of the 
Land of the Ris- 
There 
was no limit to 
the evil conse- 
quences which 
they predicted, as 
can well be im-° 
agined,. 

Mutsuhito 
however, was pos- 
sessed of an im- 
perial purpose 
and imperial 
firmness. He 
had as much of 
the coveted west- 
ern lore as pos- 
sible translated 
for him, and he 
went at his new 
studies with marvelous energy and persistency. 
Among other kinds of wisdom that he discov 
ered in his new studies was the advantage to a 
military commander of fine physique and great 
powers of endurance. By way of athletics, he 
would frequently spend an entire day in the sad- 
dle At other times he would walk and run hour 
after hour. 

One day a high official of his court respect- 
fully urged him to remember that too much ex- 
ercise was as injurious to his health as too little. 

‘“‘In case of war,” replied Mutsuhito, “ my 


ing Sun. 
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soldiers are obliged to make long marches and 
to endure great fatigue. Surely their emperor 
should be even better for it than they, else how 
is he fit to be their leader ?” 





It was useless to urge upon the young emperor 
that, merely because his predecessors had estab- 
lished certain precedents, he should be governed 
by them. Precedents, in his view, were valuable 
only when based upon good sense. 

Like some other sovereigns famous in _his- 
tory, Mutsuhito also determined to go “‘incog” 
among his com- 
monest subjects. 
Thirty years ago 
it was a crime in 
Japan for a com- 
moner to gaze 
upon the face of 
a noble; to see 
the face of one 
of the royal 
blood was a capi- 
tal crime. The 
dismay of his 
courtiers when 
they learned of 
Mutsuhito’s 
tours of observa- 
tion among the 
populace was 
great indeed. 
They again es- 
sayed remon- 
strance, but his 
youthful majesty 
retorted: ‘‘ You 
say that it is 
wrong for me to 
mingle with my 
people. Yet how 
can I tell biack 
from white unless 
I see with my 
own eyes ?” 

Events have 
proven, beyond a doubt, that this very knowl- 
edge of the people was one of the best schools 
for the young emperor. He acquired a vastly 
valuable knowledge of human nature and of 
the needs of his subjects—a knowledge that 
would certainly never have come to him if he had 
followed precedent and remained in the mysteri- 
ous seclusion of his palace. 

While strolling through the streets of Tokio, 
attired as a common Japanese sailor, Mutsuhito 
encountered the first American he had ever seen. 
Walking boldly up to this son of Uncle Sam, 
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the boy emperor introduced himself as a young 
sailor; and, finding the American could speak : 
i little Japavese, he poured forth a flood of eager 
4 questions. The traveler from the United States 
th told the supposed sailor a wonderful tale of the 
. results of American civilization. The imperial 
Bib ambition received new stimulus, and what that 
interview with an Ainerican has accomplished for 
Japan we shall see presently. 

hae The beginning of the boy emperor’s reign was 
iat marked by an extraordinary series of events. As 
| I have already explained, the Japanese emperors, 
for more thar three hundred years, had been 














bai subordinated to the Shoguns. The memorable 
Bint expedition of Commodore Perry—an American 
117) whose name and memory we Japanese venerate— 
HW 4 and the consummation of a treaty of commerce 
ae and peace between Japan and the United States 
} Her had awakened our people from their lethargy. 

bite His Majesty Mutsuhito, at an age when most 


American boys are translating Caesar and Sallust, 
dreamed the glorious dream of making Japan the 
centre of Asiatic commerce ; but the possession 
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of all the power that rightly belonged to the em- 
peror was necessary to the successful carrying out 
of these ideas. 

In a recent article in this magazine [Aprib 
number} I detailed the events of the War of the 
Restoration, which was waged by Mutsuhito and 
his supporters in 1868, and which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Shogun and the system of gov- 
ernment which he represented. Mutsuhito called 
to his aid men of advanced intellect and of the 
most progressive ideas. lis new advisers were 
subjects who, like himself, cared naught for use- 
less precedents, but who were enthusiastic for the 
adoption of all that was best from the newer 
Western civilization, though they studied through 
many obscurities. It was their ability and energy 
that raised them from the old Samurai to the 
highest honors. 

Following the overthrow of the Shogun, re- 
forms were rapidly inaugurated. Imperial de- 
crees did away with the autocratic powers of the 
territorial princes, forbade the Samurai to exer- 
cise their ancient privilege of constantly wearing 
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swords, prohibited the old 
Japanese style of dressing 
the hair, and commanded 
the adoption of Western cos- 
tumes and manners at the 
imperial court. A strong 
central government was es- 
tablished. For the rapid ac- 
quirement and absorption of 
Western ideas, numbers of 
the younger men of Japan 
were sent abroad to the na- 
tions of Europe and America. 
With especial gratitude do 
our people remember the 
fraternal and cordial treat- 
ment of Japanese seekers af- 
ter knowledge by the people 
of America, the nation most 
revered by the subjects of 
Mutsuhito. 

The young Japanese who 
were sent to the United 
States returned to our coun- 
try as soon as they had gain- 
ed sufficient knowledge of the American educa- 
tional system. The imperial government then 
established free schools patterned after those of 
the American States, and education was made 
equally obtainable by all classes. The establish- 
ment of a national army and navy on the most 
advanced ideas I have described in the former 
article in this magazine already alluded to. 
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HARU-NO-MIYA, THE CROWN PRINCE, 
(From a photograph.) 
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Old and more conservative 
Japanese, alarmed by the 
rapid and bold innovations 
made by the young emperor, 
denounced the new order of 
things. They caused insur- 
rections, and found plenty 
of supporters. The civil 
wars that followed were not 
all formidable, but all were 
caused by fierce, sanguinary 
opposition to the imperial 
policy. One after another 
of these rebellions Mutsu- 
hito, aided by his able young 
generals, crushed out, and 
the era of peace and enlight- 
enment dawned, It required 
more than two centuries to 
accomplish the civilization of 
Russia, which was begun by 
Peter the Great. Japan’s 
marvelous strides have been 
made in less than thirty 
years, and to-day the mili- 
tary powers of Europe are wondering if Japan 
will not immediately take rank with the best of 
them. Is not this a glorious accomplishment 
for the Emperor Mutsuhito, who, after having 
made his plans at the age of fifteen, has realized 
their fulfillment when hardly more than past the 
fortieth vear of his life ? 

One tactful conception of our emperor Was 
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that he called to his aid all of the Samurai who 
had been studying abroad. These traveled men 
of Japan hailed with delight the imperial pro- 
gramme of centralized government and the search 
after enlightenment. The Samurai were not 
abolished along with the feudal system to which 
they had owed their existence ; they were mod- 
ernized, and the military spirit of Japan is not 
likely to die out. 

Early in his reign Mutsuhite proclaimed, in 
the presence of his supporters, ‘* that all national 
measures should be decided by public opinion.” 
Thus he was the 
first Eastern mo- 
narch to sow the 
seed of human 
right in dark 
Asia! But Ja- 
pan was not to 
have full, free, 
constitutional 
government un- 
til her people 
were prepared 
for it. In No- 
vember, 1890, 
Mutsuhito _ pro- 
mulgated the 
new constitution, 
which gave to 
Japan popular 
government un- 
der a limited mo- 
narchy. Here are 
extracts from the 
introduction to 
that remarkable 
constitution, 
translated as lit- 
erally as is pos- 
sible from Japan- 
ese into English : 

“Having by 
virtue of the 
glories of our ancestors ascended the throne of 
a lineal succession unbroken for ages eternal ; 
desiring to promote the welfare of and to give 
development to the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of our beloved subjects ..... . and 
hoping to maintain the prosperity of the State, 
in concert with our people and with their sup- 
port... . . that the object of government 
is to secure the right of the people ; that from 
the people alone are derived its powers.” 

The speech delivered from the throne in con- 
nection with the promulgation of the new consti- 
tution should be framed and hung on the walls 
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‘ 
of every palace, not only in Asia, but in Europe 
as well. Ilere are Mutsulito’s words, again 
translated as literally as it is possible to render 
our idiom into English : 

‘Whereas, we ike it the joy and glory of 
our heart to behold the prosperity of our country 
and the welfare of subjects ; we do hereby, by 
virtue of the supreme power we inherit from our 
imperial ancestors, promulgate the present im- 
mutable, fundamental law for the sake of our 
present subjects and their descendants. 

‘The imperial founder of our house, and our 
other imperial 
ancestors, by the 
help and support 
of the forefathers 
of our subjects, 
laid the founda- 
tions of our em- 
pire on «a basis 
which is to last 
forever. That 
this brilliant 
achievement em- 
bellishes the an- 
nals of our coun- 
try is due to the 
glorious virtues 
of our sacred im- 
perial ancestors 
and to the loyalty 
and bravery of 
our subjects, 
their love of their 
country and their 
public spirit. 

** Considering 
that our subjects 
are the descend- 
ants of the loyal 
and good subjects 
of our imperial 
ancestors, we. 
doubt not but 
\| be guided by our views and 
will sympathize with ail our endeavors; and 
that, harmoniously co-operating, they will share 
with us our hope of making manifest the glory 
of our country both at home and abroad, and 
of securing forever tle stability of the work be- 
our imperial ancestors.” 

that Mutsuhito-tenwo is to- 
day loved, if not worshiped, by all our people as 
the ‘‘ Divine R ’? We feel that he is not only 
the kindest-hearted of men, but the most philan- 
thropic ruler on the face of the earth. And in 
proof of this we point to the imperial commands 


that our subjects w 


queathed to us 
Is it any wonder 
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for the humane treatment of wounded or capt- 
ured enemies during the war with China. 
Whenever an accident or earthquake—the lat- 
ter is very frequent in Japan—causes loss of life 
und property his majesty always sends officials 
from 


And 


this consolation is not only 


his court to console the survivors. 


sympathetic, but practical, 
for the emperor is always 
first to contribute money, 
food, or whatever else may 
be needed. 

On one occasion, just after 
the Satsuma Rebellion (1877) 
had been suppressed, Mutsu- 
hito paid a visit to the Impe- 
rial Hospital, which was 
crowded with wounded sol- 
diers from the loyal army. 
While inspecting the hos- 
pital, with a view to learn- 
ing whether additional con- 
veniences and comforts 
could be provided, the em- 
peror saw a wounded soldier 
trying to rise from his cot in 
order to salute him, the 
‘* Divine Ruler.” 

Bravely the poor fellow 

struggled to suppress signs 
of the pain caused by his efforts. Manfully the 
aoldier sat up, though he trembled from weak- 
ness. Feebly the right hand went up to perform 
a military salute. 

It was a sublime spectacle of loyalty. Mutsu- 
hito’s voice trembled as he turned to one of his 
staff officers and said : ‘‘ I cannot bear to see that 
my visit here gives more pain to suffering sol- 
diers , 

Unable to finish his sentence, the emperor 
stepped to the wounded soldier’s bedside just as 
the sufferer sank, back. Resting his hand gently 

-upon the other’s forehead, Mutsuhito mur- 
mured : ‘Pray, my brave fellow, lie still. It 
grieves me that my visit takes away your com- 
fort.” 

Personally the Emperor of Japan has a pleas- 
ing appearance. He is very tall for a Japanese, 
standing nearly six feet high. He is of muscular 
build and well proportioned. He has a broad, 
high forehead, and, judged by the most exacting 
standard of manly beanty, he is a handsome sov- 
ereign. 

His early interest in athletics and love of exer- 
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cise in the fresh air he still retains, the greater 
part of every afternoon being spent out-of-dours. 

The emperor’s interest in military reviews and 
naval maneuvers never flags. When he attends 
on such occasions, Mutsuhito always appears in 
the handsome: yet serviceable uniform of the 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese army. Ile 
looks every inch the born commander that he is ; 
and neither prostrating heat nor freezing storm 
interferes with his habit of riding horseback. 
The recent news that Mutsuhito is preparing to 
make a tour of inspection of the Chinese terri- 
tories conquered by our armies, and to personally 
thank the officers and soldiers who have taken 
part in the campaign, is thoroughly consistent with 
the well-known characteristics of the emperor. 

Quite on a par with many of the erroneous 
statements of misinformed writers about the mo- 
rality of Japan is the ludicrous statement that the 
emperor has a dozen or more wives. He has but 
one wife—the Empress Haruko.: Like the em- 
peror, she is intensely interested in educational 
matters. She has founded several schools, which 
are open to all classes of girls. 

The Empress Haruko is also the founder of the 
Red Cross Society in Japan. The splendid serv- 
ices of this organization on the battlefields of the 
late war were a monument of praise to her love of 
humanity and charity. 

One of the most beautiful women in Japan is 
the Empress Haruko. Of medium height and 
fine figure, her every movement possesses a grace 
and refinement that is truly regal. 
rich, sweet, musical. She is well versed in polite 
literature and music. After the first hearing of 
a song that pleases her, she can sing it from 
memory. She has written a number of poems, 
all of which have been published widely in Japan. 
Japanese patriotic music has been greatly en- 
riched by her contributions. 

Yet, in contrast to her versatility in literature 
and music, the Empress of Japan takes deep in- 
terest in military maneuvers. She is a superb 
horsewoman, and is not infrequently seen in sad- 
dle at sham battles between opposing bodies of 
imperial troops. On such occasions the empress 
finds delight in posing as the “landmark ” of the 
supposed line of territory across which one army 
must drive the other in mimic fray. 

The imperial couple often give receptions to 
the diplomatic representatives of America and 
Europe, and these court functions play no small 
part in cementing and increasing the friendship 
for Japan that exists in Europe and America. 


Her voice is 
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JOHN SWINTON’S APPRECIATION OF 


THE MIKADO. 


THE GREATEST OF LIVING RULERS 


For valor and sagacity the Emperor of Japan 
has won distinction and renown this year. A 
sovereign of whom but little was known by the 
world at the opening of the year stands in the 
front rank of mankind’s rulers at the end of it 
Anyone who runs over the list of living mon- 
archs, marking the character and career of each 
of them, is likely to be led to believe that the 
foremost one among them all is Mutsuhito, the 
Mikado of Japan. 

Look at his titles to fame, recall his life and 
work, and then think of those of any of the 
others, or of all of them. Under his rule the 
greatest and most marvelous transformation that 
ever took place, within a short time, in any na- 
tion of the world, has been brought about. Dur- 
ing his reign of twenty-eight years, and under 
his guidance, Japan has cast off the feudalism 
which had existed there from time immemorial, 
has changed her political system from that of 
absciutist imperialism to that of parliamentary 
government under the crown, has reorganized 
her anvient social system, has adopted all the arts 
and industries of civilization, has become the first 
military power of the Oriental world, has devel- 
oped her old resources and created new ones, 
has enlarged her commerce in such a measure 
as to alarm her Western competitors, and has 
established for herself a high name among the 
leading powers of the earth. 

These are of the things which have adorned 
the history of Japan since the Emperor Mutsu- 
hito ascended the throne of his ancestors in Feb- 
ruary, 1867, when he was in the fifteenth year of 
his life. 

The record is one without a parallel in our age, 
if it ever had a parallel. 

There is not a doubt that the emperor has been 
the leading spirit as well as the master of the 
government during all the period of reconstruc- 
tion. He it was who, under his own absolute 
authority, and soon after he assumed the crown, 
and when not yet twenty years of age, issued that 
revolutionary decree by which a large proportion 
of his subjects were relieved from disabilities old 
as his dynasty and raised to the dignity of citi- 
zens of the empire. He it was who soon after- 
ward issued the decree for the entire suppression 
of the feudal system, which had been rooted and 
grounded in his country. He it was who, six 
years ago, voluntarily divested himself of a part 
of his own powers, granted a liberal constitution 
uud vreated a parliament of two houses, which 


has the right to enact measures of legislation 
subject to the veto of the crown, and which, 
within recent years, has repeatedly exercised a 
measure of independence not often surpassed by 
the Congress of the United States. Praise be to 
the enlightened Mikado, a title which, in his 
case, worthily illustrates its original meaning, 
‘The Honorable Gate.” Such a gate is Mutsu- 
hito. 


It would need pages of the Sun to tell of the 
emperor’s works during the past quarter of a 
century. Suffice it to say that, while he has had 
the counsel of statesmen of very high ability, it 
is mainly to him that the new Japan owes its 
existence. 

There is the best of reason for believing that 
in the conduct of the war waged upon China 
he has played a leading part. When the war 
broke out he left his capital and took up his 
abode at a point upon the western coast from 
which he could, as it were, the more easily sur- 
vey the operations by sea and by land, at which 
he eould obtain prompt intelligence of the course 
of events, and from which, as is known with as- 
surance, he has issued orders that were quickly 
conveyed to his military and naval commanders. 
The Japanese minister at Washington, who is not 
merely a courtier, but as proud a patriot as aay 
in Japan, is the authority for saying that from 
the time the first shot of the war was fired in 
Corea until the army took up its march for Pekin 
the emperor has every day actively exercised his 
full and immediate authority as commander-in- 
chief, It is not the less true that in the field of | 
diplomacy, or in the conduct of negotiations with 
European and other ‘foreign governments, the 
emperor has served his country at first hand. His 
recent speech to the Houses of Parliament gave 
satisfactory proof of his thorough knowledge of 
all affairs relating to the interests,of Japan. 

Who is there among the living sovereigns of 
the world with whom he can be compared ? 

Not certainly with any one of them in Asia, 
from the imbecile Hwangti of China to the Shah 
of Persia and the Sultan of Turkey. 

Look over the European list. The Czar of Rus- 
sia is a young man who has just reached the 
throne and of whose ability nothing is known. 
The Emperor of Germany has yet to give proof 
that he possesses any genius for politics or for 
war. The Emperor of Austria is an amiable old 
ruler, who gets alon* as well as he can with his 
inany-tongned subjects. The King of Italy—un- 
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fiappy Umberto I.! The lesser kings are not upon 
the list. The Queen of England is not upon it. 
The President of the French republic has no place 
there. The score of other republican presidents 
in North and South America—peace be to them ! 

No other living ruler than the Emperor of Ja- 
pan has a record like his—a record of great things 
accomplished, a record of progress and of victory. 

More than the reign of Augustus was to Rome, 
more than was that of Alfred or the Conqueror to 
England, or that of Gustavus Adolphus to Swe- 
den, or that of Peter the Great to Russia, or that 
of Napoleon to France, or that of Victor Em- 


manuel to Italy, or that of William I. to Ger- 
many, more than the presidency of Lincoln was 
to our own country, has been the reign of Mut- 
suhito to Japan. 

Mutsuhite, ‘‘The Honorable Gate,” is in the 
prime of life; he is but forty-two years of age. 
He may yet have a long career as the sovereign 
of the Sunrise Kingdom. If he be not the great- 
est of living rulers, who is there in any country 
that can dispute his title to that distinction ? If 
he be not the foremost of the world’s revolution- 
ists, what is the name of the foremost ? 

—John Swinton. 





THE FRENCHWOMAN’S DAUGHTEK. 


By M. 

‘So THE madame’s gone, Val ?” 

For a moment a shade of annoyance crossed 
the face of the young man, who laughed care- 
lessly. 

“* Yes, I believe so. What of it ?” 

“Nothing. I thought it might be a relief; 
but * 

‘See here, Mark ; I want that matter to drop, 
and I wish to heaven you would not be eternally 
speaking of it. Can you not talk of something 
else ?” 

Mark looked at his friend. 

““Oh, yes; surely Ican. Women always have 
a trick of bowing before you, and you are to me 
a subject for envy.” 

A look of gratification flitted over Val’s face 
that chased the frown away. His vanity was 
touched, as Mark knew it would be, and he could 
not afford to offend the man who was useful to 
him in many ways. ; 

Young Brooks drew the ends of his blond mus- 
tache through his fingers. 

*T’ll say this thing, Mark, before.we give the 
question its quietus: I had something of a flirta- 
tion with Mme. Floril when I was studying art in 
Paris ; I was sorry for her because she had such 
an old cad of a husband. But when she flung so 
many letters at me, and actually came here to ask 
me to advise her what to do, I was through with 
the whole business. Indeed, I never saw her but 
once after her arrival. I could not afford such 
nonsense here; the result would have been too 
utterly disastrous for me.” 

“Of course not,” said Mark ; but in his heart 
he believed that there was a good deal more that 
did not appear on the surface. It was pitiful to 
know that a moment of rash impulse should have 
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brought the trusting woman to America. Witu 
even the glaring ill luck that had followed him 
he did not find it necessary to number the scorn 
of the women whom he knew who loved him, so 
he had a shred of respectability left in his reck- 
less life. 

‘* She was a beautiful little woman,” Valentine 
said, “‘as innocent a little body as I ever saw, and 
more like a trusting child than a woman. I saw 
her daughter lately, and, by heaven, she is even 
more beautiful than her mother.” 

** Are you struck there, old man ?” 

‘Hardly !” exclaimed Val. ‘‘I abjure French 
goddesses,” 

“Since Clotilde has appeared at the foot- 
lights ?” Mark slyly asked. 

Val laughed consciously as he held the door of 
the clubhouse open. 

**Go in and shut up, Stanton !” he said. 

The door fell to behind them. 

* * * * * * 

It was the night before that that Mme. Floril 
died. The lights were turned down, and the 
moonlight that flooded the room fell as a halo on 
the white-draped bed where she lay. 

Mother and daughter were alone, as they wished 
to be; the few precious moments were too sacred 
to be shared by strangers, and as the girl buried 
her head in the pillow she sobbed in an agony of 
grief. 

«Do not grieve so, ma chére,” the mother whis- 
pered, as she laid her hand upon.the bent head. 
*‘ Heaven is not far off, and the Holy Virgin will 
keep my little one. Thou must go back to papa 
—the world is too cruel here.” 

“Oh, mamma !” sobbed the girl. 

‘‘He was right to cast me off, but he will care 
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for thee. It was rash to think that Valentine 
Brooks would help me, yet he did help me when 
he told me what the world would say. I nave 
never him Mon Dieu! that I 
should ever have listened to him! He is as false 
as he is cruel. Keep thou in the open paths, my 
bébé, and thou wilt never err.” 


seen but onee. 


A smile of exquisite joy flashed across her worn 
face as she raised her head. 


“ yoU MUST BE MY WIFE, OK I WILL KILL you ! 


‘««My Marie, I see the light from the cross at 
last !” 

And so she died. 

A great calm fell over the girl’s soul. 

‘‘ Before God !” she exclaimed, presently, in a 
voice choked with passion, ‘‘ she shall be avenged!” 
* * * * * * 

‘‘Qh, Val, dearest, I was so afraid that you 
would not come !” 
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The scene was ordinary enough—a rural station 
set down between two mountains, and two well- 
dressed men greeting a pretty woman in gray. 
Chatting awhile about her latest investment, 
she led them to her carriage. 
‘*And what is the investment, Dolly ?” her 
brother asked, with very little interest in her reply. 
** A young girl, a perfect treasure, with one sad 
defect,” Mrs. Lowry answered. 


ote 


” 


Yonge 


WHICH 18 IT ?” 


“‘The ‘ worm i’ the bud’ ?” asked Mark. 

‘‘Oh, no; she is as beautiful as a dream.” 

Both men laughed. 

*¢Tg she nurse, cook, or what ? 
in suspense, Dolly,” Val suggested. 

«Not at all. Marie Floril is my companion, and 
I love her so well that I am afraid to trust her 
with either of you, for she turns the men’s heads 
whenever we go to the village.” 


Don’t keep us 
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‘‘That’s hard on us, Mrs. Lowry,” said Mark. 
<* What have I done ?” 

“That is just it, Mark; you have done noth- 
ing. I’m ashamed of you.” 

‘So? Trepent, fair saint ; absolve me !” 

‘Ts Miss—Miss 
heard the name. 

‘*Miss Floril. Val, your punishment is your 
fate,” she said, as she ran lightly up the steps of 
her porch. 

‘“Good heavens!” exclaimed Stanton, ‘* what 
an everlasting mess !” 





”* began Val, who had not 


Young Brooks had grown as white as death. 

‘* Bah !” he said, huskily. ‘“‘ You keep dark, 
and I’ll manage her. I don’t wonder Dolly re- 
sorts to investments here ; what a beastly hole !” 

‘Walk softly, Val; mademoiselle may be 
deep,” Mark said. 

‘Not a bit of it. And if she is I crept 
out of a French dish; I think I can manage an 
entrée. I may die a natural death !” 

The young lady was out, and it was not until 
late on the following day that they saw her. 
Stanton was reading in the library when the door 
epened and a girl entered. Iler head, covered 
by a coil of purplish-black hair, was set upon 
rounded sheulders ; lovely curves outlined cheek 
and throat; a charming figure in a white cloth 
dress—all had their paralyzing effect upon the 
man who saw her; and, thinking the room was 
unoccupied, she was humming a little song, un- 
conscious of aught but herself. 

Stanton looked up eagerly, fascinated by her 
presence, and in the few seconds that passed be- 
fore she saw him he suffered with intenseness ; 
and when she raised her wonderfully beautiful 
eyes his worldly, battered heart went out to her. 

‘€Mr. Stanton, I believe,” she said, quietly. 

The chill of her tones hurt him as if she had 
struck him, but his greeting was as quiet as her 
own. : 

“‘ Yes, Miss Floril ; I am he.” 

Val came in at that moment, and she left the 
room, and this was to his regret, for she was at 
her loveliest. 

“* What do you think of her, Mark ?” he asked. 

«Your sister diagnosed the case perfectly ; she 
7s as beautiful as a dream.” 

‘* An infant only,” said Val, in a tone of mock- 
ery. ‘*Isn’t it queer that she should be here ?” 

“Queer, but nice. I confess she has hit me 
badly,” said Mark. 

«Et tu, Brute ?” Val asked. 

And Mark only said ‘‘ Yes.” 
permit Val to touch him. 

The three were much together after that ; the 
two men, fighting against the maelstrom that 
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was before them, loved her more and more, but 
her treatment of them was the same as that which 
she gave to other guests of Mrs. Lowry. 

Val had probed Mark’s secret long before by 
the knowledge of his own, so he was not sur- 
prised by his saying one day, ‘‘I am going home 
to-morrow, Val, and shall take the 9:15 train in 
the morning from Sutley.” 

‘Going home ? And why ?” exclaimed Val. 

‘*Good heavens! You ask me as coolly as that 
when you know ?” 

A pause ensued. 

** You love her, then ? Poor old man !” 

‘*Love her?” Mark asked, fiercely. ‘‘ Love 
her? I believe IT am mad. My God! to be near 
her, to see her, and never to be able to send a 
flash of color into her face! Love? It is idol- 
atry !" 

Val was startled by his vehemence, but at heart 
he was not very sure that he was not relieved to 
have his rival depart. 

For a few moments before his departure Mark 
was alone with the girl. 

** Marie, listen to me; I—I love you.” 

Sweet and gracious were her only words: 
** Monsieur, I am so sorry 

‘* For God's sake, hold !” he said, huskily. “I 
cannot bear your pity. I hope that my love will 
so sanctify me as to lift me above your scorn. 
Good-by !” 

She laid her little hand in his for an instant, 
and then he groped his way from the room. 

“Oh, mother, mother !” she wailed, “ must I 
hurt him, too ?” 

Dolly Lowry was delighted to see her brother’s 
interest in Marie, and planned little moments 
when he could be alone with her. So it hap- 
pened that when they were to go up into the old 
tower to have a look at the scenery that was 
beautified by the bright moonlight that she did 
not join them at once. 

A silence, deep and ominous, had fallen upon 
the two hearts, and scenery was forgotten. There 
was something to look at that was holier than 
that. 

Marie leaned against the old wall, her dark, 
lovely face framed by the white wrap that Val had 
east about her, and she was gazing up at the 
twinkling stars in the dark blue sky as if she 
desired to see beyond them. The downward 
droop of her red lips gave a touch of sadness to 
them, but the man worshiped. 

Ife began to talk abruptly enough. 

**T do not intend to plead with you, Marie; I 
will simply give you a choice of two things. It 
is not a question of your willingness ; I will not 
wait for that. It is life or death for you and me. 




















You must be my wife, or I will kill you! Which 
is it ?” 

His eyes were gleaming in his set face, and 
taking a pistol from his hip pocket he laid it 
on the window sill, keeping it covered by his 
hand. 

“‘Yes, I know that you love me. If you did 
not I could not so easily avenge my mother. | 
—I do not know how to love, but I can hate.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“You are the 
me, Marie; but if you prefer death’s embrace 
rather than you have only to say the 
word.” 


first woman who has resisted 
mine 


She turned toward him, and the wrap falling 
off, her exquisite loveliness was seen. The inno- 
cent eyes touched him inexpressibly, and he drew 
his breath hard. 

“«Tt is cruel to make me kill you, Marie,” he 
groaned. ‘‘Can you not love me ?” 

‘But it is hard to die,” 
smile of rare sweetness crept over her face. 
** Death would end it all, and my dear one would 
be awaiting me.” 

Tle seized her hand and crushed it in his own, 
but she drew it away. 

“Marie, I cannot bear another instant of this 
agony. Will you marry me ?” 

The words fell cold and sharp from his lips. 
she quietly answered. 


not she said, as a 


«Tt is quite impossible,” 
He raised his hand, there was a sudden for- 
ward movement of the girl’s arm, a recoil, a flash 


—and Valentine Brooks fell to the floor, shot 
through the heart. 
* + * + «x * 


Marie’s arrest and trial followed. Mrs. Lowry 
did not wish that she could condone the accident 
for her exceeding love for the beautiful girl had 
turned to hatred, and she wanted no more of her 
did not care what became of her. 


The circumstantial evidence was not conclu- 
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sive, and as soon as Maurie was released she 


planned for her return to her father. 
An 


standing on the ste 


steamer sailed she was 
deck beside a gray-haired 


heur before her 
immer 
man. 

*“ Beloved,” he 


this short parti 


spered, ‘are you regretting 
You will not forget that I 
love you, and will join you in a short while.” 
“Oh, no, Mark,” she answered, gently, as she 
face toward him to meet his 
v could I forget my husband ?” 
A great light of gladness fell over him, flooding 


turned her haggard 


eager gaze ; ‘‘ ho 


his soul and filling his eyes with tears. 

** Marie, darling,” he said, “‘man never loved 
woman as I love you. Will you think of me, 
sweet ?” 

‘* Yes, Mark, I wil 
to you,” she said 

And he replied 
help nr 

* + , * * * 
The old Count de Floril, stern and cold, actu- 


ally smiled grimly when, three weeks Iater, his 


I mean to be a good wife 
ry gently. 


‘Sweet saint, you could not 


daughter stood before him. 
eyes and white face she 


mother that 


In spite of her hollow 
it seemed to him 
, and he was shocked by it. 

I am glad. 


welcomed as a daughter of 
did you carry out the instrue- 


so resembled her 
like a resurrectior 

**So you have come, little one. 
But before you a 
the house, te!l me, 


5 


tions contained in my letter ? 


**Oh, yes,” s snswered, wearily. and locking 
‘‘My mother is avenged.” 


face as she added ; 


her hands toget 
An ashen look crept over her 
he | killed Valent » Brooks.” 
““ And 


‘“‘Tt is well,” he said. you love this 
man whom you have married ?” 
Her hands fell, and she sank into a chair. 


} 
said, huskily, as she forced the 
stiffening lips. ‘Oh, no; I 
1 wifom I ever loved !” 


**Oh, no,” s 
words through lhe 
killed the only mar 
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Trax breeze of spring is not so blithe, 
The sea-gull not so free, 

No silver fish so light and lithe 
To wind in the green sea. 

Nor e’er did subtle alchemist 
Compound such wondrous dyes 

Of sapphire sky and emerald mist 

As the hue of Barbara’s eyes. 
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The wit syering through the grass, 
The 
The gol i 


Rreak from 


sea-gull circles high, 


sunbeams in 


1 rift of sky 


a ass 


But [ no bind the wind as well, 
Or seale the gull’s high neat, 
As ever hope the gold to tell 
That ff roun Barbara’s breast. 
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BY THE MARGENT OF THE SEA —FROM THE PAINTING BY GERYV 
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THERE are moments in the lives of the most 
practical women when the savor of romance is 
spoiled by some accident of the elements. An 
April shower on a spring bonnct jangles the sweet 
harmony of a ¢éte-d-t¢te ; a boisterous wind, whirl- 
ing the mechanical mysteries of a summer gown 
into shapeless fluttering of ribbons and flounces, 
destroys the intended charms of a most fetching 
toilet ; a splash of mud on the pointed toc of a 
“double A” patent-leather shoe, a sudden col- 
lapse of the fragile rib of a 
parasol, even the ,wnexpect- 
ed revolt of a hairpin do- 
ing invisible but invaluablo 
duty—any of these failures 
of feminine device will 
make the world seem 4 
very paltry place for a littlo 
while. Not that I wish to 
be aceused of charging the 
fair sex with too frivolous 
& Vein. 

A woman’s philosophy is 
supreme in the presence of 
a shipwreck, or an earth- 
quake, or a burning build- 
ing. I refer to this gentle 
warfars of nature as sho 
really is in 9 woman’s 
heart, against nature as sho 
is in her caprices of sea- 
sonable weather, to point 
out, if I can, the graces of 
that much-abused, much- 
maligued, much-misunder- 
stood garment—the bath- 
ing costume. 
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By W. bE WAGSTAFFE. 


Thero were times when bathing suits were con- 
sidered a superfluous luxury. I can look back, 
say, twenty years, when, even in this generation, 
the bathing suit was scorned, mocked, yea, even 
stoned. In fact, this very day, if you handed the 
average little boy a blue flannel combination, to 
wear between him and the water, he would indig- 
nantly refuse to put it on—not because his van- 
ity was in any way assailed by wearing the most 
unbecoming garment the genius of man ever con- 
ceived, but because his af- 
fection for the cooling wa- 
ters is savage, and he woos 
it savagely. 

Artists have dozed idly 
on @ grassy bank, and in 
the cool shade of summer 
foliage fancied the pres- 
ence of wonderful nymphs 
splashing about in the 
shallow waters of the brook 
that went gliding by at their 
feet. They were not pad- 
dling, or swimming, or di- 
ving, but floating with 
graceful undulation of 
their beautiful forms. The 
water never got in their 
mouths; their hair never 
seemed to get out of curl; 
they were not in the least 
timid, and their voices did 
not make the drowsy sum- 
mer air hideous with gurg- 
ling shouts and unmodu- 
lated screams, Ah, if there 
were only such a realistic 
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A SUN-BATH, 


ideal as the nymph we have admired in the art 
galleries to be seen in the water! Instead of 
the fin de siécle bathing outfit we should ‘have 
a moving studio, with the deep blues of sky and 
water for the background and that ‘‘ rhythm of 
tone” which the art critics are always talking 
about. 

The nymph of the brook, however, would be 
quite out of place on the seashore. I am quite 
sure she could never stand the ozone, and her 
massive hair would become terribly muddled in 
the tumbling force of salt water. But the artist 
has overcome the difficulty by changing the tenor 
of his dream. Lounging on the yellow sand, 
viewing the color scheme of space from beneath 
the shade of a huge white umbrella, from out the 
white foam that crests the sea-green waves he 
perceives the more virile and bronzed type of sea- 
side nymph, whom hie calls a mermaid. 


There is no authority in water annals that has 
ever announced a meeting between the mermaid 
of the sea and the nymph of the brook. In ar- 
tistic circles it is not customary to introduce one 
to the other in the same frame. The social 
‘structure of nymphs and mermaids must be on 
a human foundation, however, for they go in 
cliques, are extremely exclusive, and no doubt 
would be shocked at each other in the conven- 
tional manner of fashionable bathers. 

It has not been my privilege to meet either the 
nymph or the mermaid, except I chanced to be 
introduced to her in the studios—between poses. 
I must confess that in the conventional toilet 
of a Trilby off duty she was not more impressive 
than any other average young lady in skirts. 

The more I dwell upon this phase of mytholog- 
ical bathing the more certainly am I convinced 
that the mermaid and the nymph should not be 
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permitted to step out of the artist’s frame, al- 
though the terms have been unjustly applied by 
sensational writers at seaside resorts to young 
ladies and young married women whose bathing 
costumes were shorter than their skirts. 

There is nothing so dangerous to the develop- 
ment of pure art as displayed in a lady’s bathing 
dress as the vulgar eye of the male summer cor- 
respondent. I say this sincerely, for I have been 
a male summer correspondent myself. With the 
editor’s permission, I beg herewith to place on 
record a protest—that the man who writes about 
bathing costumes worn by the sammer girl is : 
great deal more shocking than the subject which 
he describes. 

Except for the righteous indignation which 
mature years develop toward the rash judgment 
of youthful correspondence, I do not believe 
the ladies would have a chance to find their case 
properly presented to the public at all. 

The summer girl is not a bit worse when she 
goes into the water than when she strolls along 
the rocks by moonlight in the evening. In fact, 
I think she has better opportunities to be unaf- 
fected in a bathing snit than in a morning gown. 
The former is a more severe test of natural 
abandon than the latter. A young lady to ap- 
pear in public easy, graceful and smiling when 
she is drenched from head to foot requires a 
strength of character and poise of manner that 
makes her, in my humble opinion, a prospective 
heroine. 

There haye been instances of actual heroism 
among the ladies who go in bathing at Narra- 
gansett Pier, at Seabright and at Long Branch. 
Look at the illustrations in your Sanday news- 
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papers and judg 
Of course when I say 
melodramatic em 
there 


yourself if I am not right. 
heroism I do not mean the 
of hysterical drama; but 
f the beach who defy the 
ticism of the inartistic male 
bathing dresses as nearly ideal 
the prudery of the age will 
permit—without police interference. I am sorry 
that the word police slipped into this article at 
The police should not be judges of seaside 
Who ever heard of a policeman with a 
true eye for artistic ensemble ? Who ever heard 
of a policeman with an intuitive appreciation 
of the ideal ? What do they know of the boundary 
line between the proprieties of a ball dress and a 
bathing costume ? I contend that the interfer- 
ence of a village policeman with the privileges of 
idealism that the summer girl can advance at the 
seashore vulgarizes the whole scheme of the mod- 
ern toilette de mer 
Probably the most ‘‘ fetching ” (I don’t like the 
word, but it is in this sense most conservative) 
bathing costumes ever seen in America were 
those worn by the young women who appeared in 
the ‘‘Gaiety Girl” at Daly’s Theatre. At the 
time it was suggested that they were only fit for 
stage wear. ‘I'he property bathing machine and 
the painted water were their security of gracc. 
The andiences who witnessed the performance 
of the Gaiety Girls at Daly’s Theatre last winter 
were impressed with the taste and natty style of 
the bathing costumes worn there, but of course 
never applied them to practical value for future 
use. 
Yet these costumes were designed after the 
most approved style of the dresses worn by the 
élite of Paris at Trouville. They were made in 
Paris. I confess that, with very slight modifica- 
tions, I have seen the identical costumes at Nar- 
1 at Long Branch. 


are heroines 
cold, calculating e 
by making their 
as conditions and 


all. 


society 


ragansett Pier ar 
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The portrait of Florence Lloyd in her stage 
bathing costume is a fair example of the dresses 
worn by many ladies on the eeashore at these re- 
sorts. ‘To be sure the skirt worn by the actress is 
a trifle short, but in France a long cloak is worn 
while the lady crosses the sands from her bathing 
tent to the water, which she hands to her maid 
just before che makes her first plunge. 

The costumes worn by the Gaiety dancers were 
made of silk, instead of flannel. 

Cissy Fitzgerald’s bathing dress was an exact 
pattern of a similar costume worn by a very fash- 
ionable and titled Frenchwoman at Trouville. 
The colors were white and blue, and the bonnet 
was made of oil-silk. 

I talked with Miss Fitzgerald about the prac- 
tical advantages of the costume she wore, and she 
assured me that it was not in the least exag- 
gerated for stage effect. Even the high-heeled 
slippers are worn on the beach at Trouville. The 
cloak modifies the apparent audacity of the cos- 
tume, and as the wearer hurriedly wraps it about 
her immediately she leaves the water, the inar- 
tistic mob need not be shocked by what is, after 
all, merely a graceful picture. 

a vue. To speak seriously of this question of propriety 
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in ladies’ bathing dresses, the fault lies more con- 
spicuously with tho manner in which the wearer 
conducts herself than in the costume she wears. 
We are so accustomed to abuse the motives of the 
summer girl on the score of feminine vanity that 
wo very often misjudge the decorum of her cos- 
tume on such grounds, 

The temptation to be admired leads to indis- 
creet posing and lounging on the sands during 
bathing hours that is worse than savage, because 
it is suggestive. 

In this respect the summer resorts of America 
are slightiy worse than those of France. The 
French daigneuse is always graceful, natty in her 
dress, while the liberty of the beach in our own 
country is often abused by women who have not 
the incomparable taste of the French. 

The English custom of wheeling you out upon 
tho sea in a miniature cottage may seem unneces- 
sarily prudish, but it is at least safe from any 
possible offense to narrow-minded skeptics; and 
after all the inclination to see harm in everything 
that is susceptible to such impressions seems to 
be hereditary weakness, from which the bathing 
costume can never wholly escape. 

To particularize the modern difficulties which 
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attend the very ancient custom of bathing would 
require a vocabulary more veiled than the Eng- 
lish language can supply. The realistic French 
novelists have touched upon the moral quicksands 
which propriety has discovered on the golden 
shores of the deep Atlantic. Custom has defied 
propriety, and in the general scrimmage for what 
is modest and immodest in the healthiest of all 
amusements I can fancy old Neptune, if he ever 
spies the situation at all, must be highly enter- 
tained. 


Each successive summer arouses his expectancy 
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as to what the limits of propriety and the aban- 
don of custom will allow for the pretty figures 
that dance up and down on the outskirts of his 
dominions thé world round. He must observe 
one fact most poignantly: that the furthermost 
shore he may touch removed from the so-called 
civilized community, he will find men and women 
enter into the spirit of the sea with a more nat- 
ural and healthful pleasure than when he comes 
within reach of some fashionable resort, where 
the advancement of city life dares to ridicule the 
majesty of his power. 

Imagine his first impressions of a scene on the 
classic shores of Coney Island on a Sunday after- 
noon! No wonder that his wrath is stirred when 
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he sees the fearful, shapeless beings who, arrayed 
in all that human ingennity could invent to de- 
stroy the redemption of the human form from 
its Darwinian ancestor, plunge like crows on a 
clothesline into the waves— those waves whose 
might have made souls tremble. If he becomes 
enraged, and lashes the surf into a fury, it is 
justifiable indignation, nothing more nor less. 

Between the blue flannel sack worn by the un- 
constitutional bather and the costume donned 
by the Gaiety girls at the theatre there is a wide 
distinction, so wide that some mind more skill- 
fal at draping the form divine than my own, it 
seems to me, might adopt a becoming medium 
between the two. 

The hired-out bathing suit is a disgrace to its 
environment, a blot upon marine scenery, an in- 
sult to anything but a skeleton or a cripple. Of 
course there are places, stepping-off grounds, fo 
overheated, suffering humanity, where the geniug 
of that most uncomfortable bit of marine archi- 
tecture—the bathing pavilion—betrays a kindly 
feeling of regafd for hia summer victims. At 
Newport there is a man who measures you, weighs 
and colors you up as it were with one glance of 
his salty but artistic eye. So accurate is his 
judgment that he mechanically knows the box 
in which your measurements are waiting fot 
you. If you are a blonde lie gives you a dark- 
striped sweater and blue pantalettes; if you 
are dark he gives you a crimson rig. According 
to your proportions he pads you out. In the 
selection of ladies’ costumes he is something of 
an adept, though very often the deceptions of 
feminine fashion betray and disturb his judg- 
ment. That is not really his fault, however ; it 
is the accident of his. profession. : 

Of course the truly artistic young lady makes 
her own bathing costuime, or has it made accord- 
ing to her own design. No one can tell her‘ex-. 
actly what effect the costume will have when she 
gets it on in broad daylight. She only hopes for 
certain insinuating results, which the first drench- 
ing frequently counteracts. 

At Newport one finds the conservative bathing 
dress. When I sdy cotiservative I mean some- 
thing that either looks like a perfect production 
of milliner’s skill or a determined and severe de- 
fiance of any graces whatever. At Newport very 
often a man betrays his weakness by assuming 
athletic proportions that are not his, while the 
unsuspected Hercules feels awkward when he is 
discovered. 

Perhaps the subtle charm which a sense of 
freedom in the great expanse of’sea and sky in- 
volves in the nature of a young girl who, during 
the winter, has been pent up in the restricted 
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limits’of manner and conversation is more evi- 
dent on the beach at Newport than in any other 
resort of the kind in America. 

The Newport girl is usually well bred, well 
groomed, well balanced in moral and physical 
equipoise, so that when she first steps out upon 
the beach, emancipated from the reign of long 
skirts, breathing the purest message God’s law 


of virtue can bestow -in the ozone breeze that 


sweeps the waste of waves, her whole being vi- 
brates, all the forces of her ancestry are stirred 


into activity, and she becomes at once a picture 
of form and a moral of life. 

There is nothing scandalous, suggestive or ever 
anything but supreme grace in the Newport girl 
on the beach. She never poses, notwithstand- 
ing all that calumny has said about her; she 
never lounges on the beach before or after the 
bath. 

At Bar Harbor nearly the same conditions are 
apparent. 

Not so at Narragansett Pier. 

The bathing hour in the morning is a general 
parade. At Narragansett can be seen a conglom- 
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eration of taste. ‘There is the ‘‘ wild western ” 
audacity of bathing costumes in the personality 
of people from St. Louis and Chicago. Then 
there is the Washington belle, who has absorbed 
wonderful conceptions of color from the recep- 
tions she has attended at the embassies from 
Eastern countries. Occasionally a Boston girl 
slips meekly into the gay throng, and, finding 
her way to the water’s edge with the aid of her 
glasses, seems quite out of place. 

Although the opportunity for leunging on the 
sands is debarred by the character of the beach, 
its and pauses indulged in by 
e way from the bathhouses to 
» idlers can obtain the amuse- 


there are mat 
the bathers o1 
the surf, so that 
ment they seek. 
In one respect Narragansett has an advantage 
ppear more like a French sum- 
any in America. The 
important an adjunct at 
Boulogne and Trouville, is close enough to the 
beach at Narragansett to make it convenient for 
the bathers to drop in and listen to the band, 
while the American cocktail buries the chill of the 


which makes it 


mer resort tha other 


Casino, which is so 
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water, which is usually colderthan elsewhere at 
this place. 

The attraction which promiscuous flirtations 
seem to arouse in the atmosphere of a summer 
resort is especially conspicuous at Narragansett ; 
and although the ‘‘ swell set ” are in « way exclu- 
sive in the choice of residence on the beach, 
they are as democratic and fin de siécle as tho 
rest. 

The Narragansett girl has one distinctive 
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quality when in the water; she swims, she de- 
spises the rope that ia so popular elsewhere, and 
she is decidedly the most courageous girl of the 
season. Iam inclined to think that the men as 
a whole make a poor showing at Narragansett. 

If you want to see the true merits of the prides’ 
argument against the fashionable bathing cos- 
tume, Long Branch is par excellence the place. 
The favorite amusement at this Monte Carlo of 
New York is the ‘‘ sand bath.” 
































A RAINY DAY AT THE SEASHORE, 








ON SILVER SANDS, 


It consists of putting on your bathing suit at 
eloven in the morning, and keeping it perfectly 
dry for two hours within three feet of the surf. 
The men are in their glory at Long Branch. They 
form studies for a studio that would drive the pro- 
fessional model mad. When, about noon, they 
are joined by the particular summer girl whom 
they have been engaged to for a week, she being 
likewise a sufficiently interesting figure for a 
French caricaturist, the picture is complete. 
The impromptu models of marine art infuse a 
little of the old-time romance into their loung- 


ings, and the beach presents the appearance of a 
species of ceaside Eden, the bank clerk and the 
gambler, the little milliner and the “‘ mysterious 
woman,” each assuming the prominent parts of 
Adam and Eve. 

All this is quite proper, however, according to 


the marine etiquette of Long Branch. No one 

is surprised to see two people of opposite sexes 

lounging close together under a huge white um- 

brella, in a freedom of costume that would be 

shocking at any other time and anywhere else. 
This is what they call a ‘‘ sand bath.” 
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ON THE TOBOGGAN SLIDE, 


Generally they bury each other in 4 
miniature mound of sand; and if you 
ask them wherein the special pleasure 
or purpose of this custom, they will tell 
you that it is done to get “tanned.” 
Sad commentary, this, upon the ultra 
civilization of to-day, when young men 
and women coax the color of health 
from the glories of sunshine with as 
much sang froid as if the sun were a 
pot of rouge from which it was the 
fashion todanb the neck and arms for 
the sake of imitating the hardiness of 
strength and health that they have not. 

Of course there are a few people 
at Long Branch who do get into the 
water occasionally, but alas! they are 
not the ornamental figures of the 
beach. The hired-out bathing suit is 
the regulation disguise for the excur- 
sionists who come down on the boat 
from the city. Then the family group 
is a conspicuous feature in the sea at 
Long Branch—father, mother, nurse, 
aunt, five children of various dimen- 
sions, and the precious baby, who is 
kicking up a precious noise because 
it is about to receive its first precious 
sea bath. Ah, the number of babies 
who have been coached at Long Braneh 
to enjoy the sea! The first lesson al- 
ways instructs the infant to sit down 
in the water. This feat has always 
seemed diffienlt to me, adult as I am; 
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yet, with unvarying regularity, the precious baby 
is told to sit in the water, as if the Atlantic 
Ocean were the child’s private bathtub. If you 
really want to train your infant with an awe 
for the sea, ask it to sit down for half a minute 
in a foot of water, with a six-foot surf rolling 
in. It’s a capital way to drown babies. Another 
good plan is to stick them head first into a high 
wave and leave them there. Of the two plans, 
however, I think the former, so prevalent at 
Long Branch, is the most subtle and free from 
suspicious appearances. 

I cannot leave Long Branch without a word of 
praise for the genefal politeness of the natives, 
the solicitous attention they show the visitor, for 
himself alone. They scorn the paltry greed of 
other resorts for your dollar—indeed they do. 
They won’t take lees than five dollars from you at 
a clip. 

I have secured some figures taken on the sands 
at Seabright, Long Branch and Coney Island 
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by New York photographers. It is quite the 
fashion at Long Branch to be tintyped. 

There seems to be a certain reckless, cynical 
defiance about the tintype at a summer resort 
on the seashore that will photograph people un- 
der conditions'and in costumes that one never 
sees in the ordinary photograph. I suppose very 
few girls are without a tintype of themselves in 
bathing costume, surrounded by their mutual 
friends, male and female. 

At Asbury Park the missionary, the unwashed 
evangelist, the worn-out country parson and the 
pretty parish visitors, Sunday-school teachers and 
Salvation Army maidens cast off the garb of 
sober destiny and frolic in the waves as other 
ordinary and less sacred people do. It is a pretty 
sight for the moralist, this jumble of psalm-sing- 
ers and earnest workers for the church, all shout- 
ing and screaming and tumbling and jumping 
about like young frogs in a wind-swept pond. 
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In atianuic City the staid Philadelphian and 
the Southern beauty exchange ancestral confi- 
Viewing these idvls 
of the sea from a broadl-cauge view, embracing 


water. 


the Venetians, the Hollanders, the savage figures 


of the tropics 


English, I think tl 


sents a greater 
the seashore tha 


the stiff clam-pride of the 
(merican summer girl pre- 
rm of characteristic variety on 
the rest. 


Her costtimes are 
chosen from sonrees all over the world, and there 
is an individuality abont the choice which is very 
much to the general adVantage of her natural 
gifts of form. 

There is quite a field for the realistic painter 
who, true to the lines of nature, wi!l avoid the 
impressionist school and group the Newport, 
the Narragansett, the Bar Harbor and Atlantic 
City girls about a central figure—a fin de siécle 
form of salt-water 


nymph—the Long Branch 


summer girl in her bathing costume. 
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By CROMWELL CHILDE. 


Guosts do not walk o’ nights in this day and 
generation in New York and its vicinity, if pop- 
ular belief is to be taken into account. And yet, 
if the reports of the correspondents of the Society 
for Psychical Research may be credited, there 
have been many apparitions seen and many 
strange noises heard. Not the noises and appear- 
ances that may be at once run to earth, but au- 
thenticated records of historic buildings haunted 
for long years past by spirits that wore the garb 
of flesh in Revolutionary times, and whose ‘wan- 
derings succeeding tenants have noticed as the 
years have gone by. 

New York, and the region encircling it, is 
especially rich in haunted houses and localities of 
this type. Was would be a better word than is, 
fur, as the old men and women who belonged to 
former days have passed away, much of this 
ghostly legendaty lore has gone with them, never 


to be heard again. Something, nevertheless, has 
been handed down, though the sons and dangh- 
ters who tell the legends tell them critically and 
without the abiding faith in their truth that their 
elders used to have. 

Staten Island and Kings County have the chief 
and the most romantic of these legends, now that 
the craze of demolition of the old has succeeded 
in building up almost s brand new New York 
within the last two decades. ‘The suburbanite in- 
vader has touched Staten Island comparatively 
lightly as yet, and Brooklyn has not crept far 
enough over Kings County to completely oblit- 
srate all its traditionary sites. 

It is a pity that John Il. Austen is not alive to- 
day to tell the tradition of the Austen mansion 
with his own lips. Only half a believer in the 
periodic return of its historic ghost, he was yet 
proud of the home he had acquired by right 
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of purchase before the fifties, and the spectre 
that never hove in sight and yet, people said, 
could be heard at the dead of night seemed, in 
come way, to go with the title. The Austen man- 
sion is a famous old type of the original Amer- 
ican house. Few pre-Revolutionary homes have 
been preserved with such care. The sturdy beams 
of white oak, the rafters of cedar and the shingles 
of cypress wood that were used in its construction 
in 1710, one and all, still remain in place, and the 
house, even to its living rooms on the lower floor, 
has not been altered a jot or a tittle. 

It stands at the foot of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Clifton, Staten Island, on a gently sloping hill- 
side just north of the Quarantine Station. A fine 
Jawn runs down almost to the water’s edge, and 
is bordered by lilac bushes in full bloom. Just at 
the point of the Narrows it commands a superb, 
unobstructed view of both bays. DPeaked 4nd 
fretted dormer windows rise out of the roof that 
falls in front to the posts of the low piazza, raised 
a single step from the ground. ‘These piazza 
posts are entwined with running vines, and trees 
that are bi-centenarians arch above. 

It is just the house to have a spectre attached 
to it. Its foundation walls are three feet thick, 
and the knocker of the entrance door is fantastic- 
ally cast in the guise of an evil griffin’s head (it 
came from an ancient castle in Rouen). Below 
stairs is a gloomy cellar with a massive fireplace, 
and it is known that slaves were kept here in the 
“‘days of ’76.” One tradition of the neighbor- 
hood tells that the clanking of slaves’ chains is 
still heard after midnight, and that the spirits of 
the wretched Africans still linger. But this isa 


- - 


wayside tradition, and not the story of the Austen 
house. 

The old parlor, entered by a door at the right, 
is low of ceiling, and, save for the modern piano, 
it has yet the Revolutionary spell upon it. The 
ancient beams, through their gloss and varnish, 
still show the veins of the wood and the marks of 
the colonial axe that hewed them. In each cor- 
ner is a colonial cabinet, built to tho wall and 
ornamented with old gilt and oddly shaped pieces 
of looking-glass. A mirror or two has the same 
quaint designing in its gilt frames. Even the 
furniture is antique, and bears the trace of years. 

The haunted chamber is here. During a por- 
tion of the war for independence the British 
were stationed on Staten Island, and a red coat, 
a trooper of King George, loved a maiden who 
lived in this very mansion. Whether she was 
Whig or Tory tradition does not say; nor is it 
possible to find out, as the house was in turn the 
abode of both loyalists and patriots. Nor has 
her name been handed down, nor the name of the 
dapper young cavalier who loved her. It is safe 
to say that she was for tho colonies, for she 
haughtily refused the trooper of the king. Driven 
to despair, he made his way into the parlor one 
dark night and hanged himself to one of these 
massive beams. Even to-day, it is said, the 
tread of military boots and the clinking of spurs 
can be heard in the lower hall, and there are 
even some who avow that the spurs jingle after 
midnight in the lonely room, as they did when 
the cavalier swung to and fro in death over one 
hundred years ago. 

This ghost is the ghost of an humble British 
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soldier—a captain at most—but weightier spirits 
are not lacking. The footsteps of even so great 
a character in history as Lord Howe are reported 
to have been heard, and there is trustworthy tes- 
timony to the effect that late one night six years 
ago the spectre of the famous general stalked 
through the hall of the Bergen homestead—the 
** Mansion House ”— in full regimentals and re- 
galia. He was returning to the scenes of his 
greatest military triumph in America, for the 
Bergen homestead was the British headquarters 
during the battle of Long Island, and from there 
Howe sent out his orderlies and watched the con- 
flict. 

It is a curious coincidence, by the way, and a 
tract, that Tunis G. Bergen, of Brooklyn, the pres- 
ent representative of the family, recalls with 
much ancestral pride that the American head- 
quarters were also on the old Bergen farm, on an 
elevation two or three miles away, and about the 
site of the present Carroll Park in Sonth Brook- 
lyn. There Washington stood, and saw his troops 
forced back and Lorg Island lost to the blue and 
buff. 

The Bergen homestead itself is now no more, 
the march of improvements along Third Avenue, 
South Brooklyn (it stood between Thirty-second 
and Thirty-fifth streets and directly on the bay), 
having necessitated its destruction recently. But 
the traditions of Lord Howe’s ghost continue 
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fresh and undimmed, even though a row of mod- 
ern apartments and stores stand where the old 
homestead once did. 

They say that the ghost sti!l comes on occa- 
sional midnights, the anniversary of the old bat- 
tle of Long Island ; but these may be merely idle 
tales of gossiping women. Howe’s spectre was 
heard, however, some six years ago, and three 
veracious women tell the story. 

Some idea of the Bergen homestead it is well 
to have at first. It was one of the chief land- 
marks of Kings County, built in 1564 by the orig- 
inal Tunis Bergen, one of the earliest Dutch- 
men that settled on Long Island. He was a noted 
slaveholder, and the remains of the negro quarters 
were until recently visible. So well did the Ber- 
gens guard their property, and so profitable did 
their acres become, that the homestead never 
passed out of their hands. Its structure was the 
perfect colonial farmhouse type. A broad piazza 
held up by rounded pillars ran across the man- 
sion’s front, and on each side was a two-story 
wing. In that to the south the present Bergen 
had his library—a most remarkable collection of 
books—until the old house was pulled down. 
The roof was of the gambrel variety, with a 
window in a peak directly over the entrance 
door. 

The hall on each floor was wide and ran straight 
through the house. Entrance and egress at the 
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back on the lower story was had through a quaint 
old donble Dutch door. 

From the dusty garret, the Bergen tradition 
ran, Howe’s ghost was wont to. come. It would 
descend the two flights of stairs with measured 
steps, pace through the lower hall, draw the bolts 
of the back door, and vanish in silence. One 
night Miss Bergen, a sister of the present Tunis 
G., had two women friends visiting her. They 
had never heard the story of the ghost of Howe, 
and she did not enlighten them. Indeed, noth- 
ing was further from her thoughts at the time 
than the military spirit that haunted her home. 
An hour before midnight the three ladies made 
all belew stairs secure and said good-night at the 


entran c.f their bedroom doors. 
The cll of martial footsteps down the attic 
stairs «.akened Miss Bergen, at just what hour 


she couid never afterward say. There was no 
room jur the deception of the senses, The foot- 
steps were marvelously clear ; they were the foot- 
steps of a heavy man. With them came the rat- 
tling of spurs and the clanking of a sword, as the 
scabbard dropped from step to step. 

*“‘The ghost of Howe!” That immediately 
flashed across her mind. But she did not dare to 
open her door. Lying in her bed, she heard the 
steps pass through the hall, down the lower flight 
and cross the hall there, shooting the bolts of the 
Dutch door. It. was opened, then closed, and 
then an awful stillness came. Trembling, sho 
rushed into the hallway. <A lighted lamp and 
two white-robed figures stood shivering at the 
door of the chamber opposite. 

‘What was that?’ they cried —‘‘ that tramp- 


ing down the stairs, and the clinking ?” In de- 


tail they described the sounds exactly as Miss 
Bergen had heard them. ‘‘That—that,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ was the ghost of General [lowe !” 
Another locality has memories of Lord Ilowe 
and his American campaign—though it is not’ his 
lordship’s ghost that haunts this dwelling—the 
house and grounds of Billop, on the outskirts of 
Tcttenville, Staten Island. At nightfall the out- 
look is wild and ‘eerie, for the mansion, deserted 
by all save two caretakers, fronts on the wide bay 
into which the Shrewsbury River opens. Gigantic 
willows, over two centuries old, flank the path 
leading down to the shore. No human habita- 
tion is in sight, and the stately dwelling, while yet 
in good repair, is slowly and steadily decaying. 
Ilither came Christopher Billop in 1670 or 
thereabouts, and built, timber by timber; this 
mansion of square and severely simple architect- 
ure, relieved only by its wide and extensive por- 
tico, two stories high. ere, one hundred years 
later, was made history, for the commissioners of 


the famous Peace Conference (which proved a 
failure) met in this mansion. While the British 
occupied Staten Island, Lord Howe lodged here 
and used the cellar for the keeping of prisoners. 
Either he or some other English officer went 
further in their cruelty and severity, and con- 
structed a well-masoned brick tunnel, built so 
as not to admit a ray of light, for the better 
keeping of the captive colonials. The sufferings 
of these unhappy men must have been beyond de- 
scription, for it is recorded that the tunnel was 
kept “ full to the brim,” and many American sol- 
diers are known to have died there. 

This under chamber is called a “tunnel” by 
the villagers, and yet the name gives a false im- 
pression, for the chamber leads nowhere. It is 
simply a cylindrical brick cell some thirty feet 
long and barely six feet high. To-day it is in as 
good repair as ever, but its communication with 
the cellar is now by a flimsy wooden door. Even 
in broad daylight it is impossible to see in its 
depths without a tallow candle. 

Out on the broad lawn and through the cellar the 
spirits of the American soldiers who died there 
wander. The inhabitants roundabout declare it 
haunted, and many an old man in the chimney 
corner shakes his head as he speaks of the Billop 
house. 

An Indian tragedy is the story of a heap of 
fast crumbling ruins, uninhabitable now, on the 
Amboy Road, a few miles north of the Billop 
plantation. The surrounding country knows 
these ruins as the “Old Britton House.” Built 
by a I{uguenot refugee in 1680, the old Dutch 
farmhouse rose to the dignity of a courthouse, 
and during the Revolution a Ilessian commander 
inhabited it. Many years have gone by since it 
enjoyed such high estate, having fallen fram bad 
to worse, its last tenants being a family of im- 
poverished negroes. Tho old dwelling became 
too miserable even for them finally. Little but 
a heap of crumbled stones now remain to tell the 
story, but the legend is there, and the country 
people fear to pass the house by night. They 
relate how the yells of the savages aro still heard 
and tho cries of the English family that was mur- 
dered there in cold blood. Spectres are said to 
tread back and forth from ont tho ruins, and 
with the moonlight shining fitfully through the 
trees it is indeed a grewsome place at the mid- 
night hour, 

Of strictly New York City “ghosts but three 
veracious traditions have come down through the 
years. The woods of the Bronx River have a 
pathetic romance in their annals of a Whig 
maiden of West Chester whose course of true 
love ran very roughly. She loved a Tory gentle- 
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man of position and wealth, and he loved her. 
But the struggle of the colonies was at its height 
just then, and the maid’s patriot father would 
not listen to the lovers. Like a dutiful girl she 
gave up all thoughts of the marriage, and, slip- 
ping away into the woods one morning, hanged 
herself to a tree. 

Her ghost wanders yet near the ruins of the 
Lorillard snuff mills, and the tradition is that 
late on autumn evenings glimpses of a flitting 
white gown are to be had, and the wraith of the 
colonial maid, to whom love was all, moans be- 
cause she and her lover are yet far apart. 

The Walton house spectre of Cherry Hill has 
been Jaid these many years, and the Fourth 
Ward, amid its political revelries, its dances and 
its picnics, has no time to think of it. Yet it 
may come again in the same evil guise of a rough 
and dreadful seafaring man, just as it appeared 
to Captain Guilford Walton in the latter days of 
the past century. Dogging the captain’s foot- 
steps when least expected, driving him into a 
state of nervous prostration and abnormal terror, 
and coming finally to his deathbed a few months 
later to claim its own, this spectre was the spirit 
of a sailor whom the captain had killed aboard 
the ship years before. A man of blood in his 
early days, Captain Walton had at last settled 
down in New York, and was lodging in his an- 
cestral home on Franklin Square, opposite to 
where the building of the’ Harpers now stands. 
He held a high social position in the then little 
metropolis, and was received by such old families 
as the Iamiltons, the Crugers and the Gracies. 

There are coincidences in spiritland as well as 
elsewhere, and it is worth noting that the Walton 
ghost first appeared to the captain in Kirtle 
Grove, a portion of what is now Spring Street, 
only a few rods away from the place of the Man- 
hattan Well mystery (referred to below), and but 
a few months later in the same year. The cap- 
tain had been visiting his promised wife, the 
pretty Anna Barrington, and he was on his home- 
ward way when steps sounded behind him. That 
was merely the beginning of the torture. Let- 
ters, bearing no postmark, address or date, assur- 
‘ing him of spectral visits, appeared regularly on 
his writing table. Soon the spectre made itself 
visible, but seldom to the outer world, though 
old Barrington caught sight of it once or twice 
and gave chase unsuccessfully. From a portly, 
prosperous man the captain shrunk to an emaci- 
ated skeleton, and the sailor spirit accomplished 
its awful work. 

Chief Justice Lansing, Mayor Varick and Re- 
corder Harrison—a notable array of judicial talent 
—sat on the bench of the old City Court during 
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the trial of one Welles, just at the close of the 
past century, for the murder of Gulielma Elmore 
Sands, whose mysterious disappearance and the 
finding of whose body in the old Manhattan Well 
at the corner of Spring and Greene streets had 
been the talk of the town. The array of counsel 
was also notable, Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton being connected with the case. There 
was little real doubt but that Welles was guilty 
—in fact, the crime was traced to him some 
months later, after he had left the country, and 
it is known that Aaron Burr kept back much im- 
portant evidence. Yet the verdict declared him 
innocent, and a dramatic scene then occurred. 

Old Catharine Ring, Gulielma’s cousin and her 
protector, who had sat passively in the court 
room, arose, and in a shrill and dreadful voice 
screamed : ‘‘I call upon the Almighty to curse 
you all, and He will do it!” 

The curse was strangely fulfilled. Mayor Var- 
ick died suddenly soon afterward. Chief Justice 
Lansing started one afternoon to take the Albany 
boat, and was never heard of again. Alexander 
Hamilton was killed by Burr in the Elysian 
Fields, and Burr himself rounded out a wretched 
life, debt-ridden, friendless, poverty-stricken and 
miserable. 

Hiow Gulielma Sands was murdered, and why 
Welles, her lover, committed the crime, is a story 
that will never be told; but‘even in these days 
of modern New York her ghost haunts the neigh- 
borhood of Spring and Greene streets, and the 
little carpenter shop that marks the spot of the 
old well is avoided by the people who live near 
by. Young men and maidens who pass the spot 
late at night testify they can hear her scream as 
she vainly implores her lover for her life. 

Flatbush has a spirit wanderer who haunts old 
Melrose Hall, once a manor house that resounded 
with gayety, now a simple country home of a re- 
tired parson, Dr. Drowne. This house, though 
for years one of the most important of the Flat- 
bush manors, yet, oddly enough, was never the 
property of a Flatbushian. Nor did any of its 
many proprietors ever have the slightest interest 
in Flatbush town; for the most part they kept 
rigidly aloof. Colonel Axtell, Melrose Hall’s 
builder, was a British officer, and the romance of 
the manor belongs to his day. Ile was the com- 
mander of a British troop, the Nassau Blues, 
which the Whigs of the region used to sneer at 
and openly dub ** The Nasty Blues.” 

Melrose Ilall, as built in 1749 (it has been de- 
spoiled and modernized since), was a fine old 
mansion. Its pillared front was distinctive and 
dignified, and it was further ennobled architectur- 
ally by two great wings. In the southernmost of 
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TIIE AUSTEN MANSION, STATEN ISLAND, 


these was the ballroom, of goodly size, on tho 
ground floor, and even so late as twenty years 
ago the gilded beams, the ornate decoration and 
the American eagle in colored bas-relief were 
quite visible and very well preserved. 

In the loft above this ballroom was a solitary 
apartment with one window and no signs of a 
door. Colonel Axtell’s family never knew that 
such 2 room existed. But a panel at one side of 
the huge ballroom fireplace opened, when touched 
in just the right spot, and disclosed a steep-and 
narrow stairway, at the top of which was a trap- 
door leading into the secret chamber. 

Ilere lived, day and night, an exquisitely beau- 
tiful, dark-eyed, dark-haired woman—Isabella. 
Tradition says that she was the sister of Célonel 
Axtell’s wife, but this has not been proven. It 
is certain that no member of the family knew she 
was immured, or even that she was living. 

Late at night, when the household was sleep- 
ing in their beds, Colonel Axtell would sit in tho 
ballroom and muse; and then down the stair- 

yay and through the panel would come the beau- 

tiful woman, and Miranda, an old slave of tho 
‘* quarters,” who carriedfood to her secretly and 
attended her, would crouch into a dark corner 
and croon and croon and doze. Long beforo 
cockcrow the panel would close and Isabella bo 
imprisoned for another dreary day. 

The Crown called on Colonel Axtell one spring- 
time, the tradition reads, to make an expedition 


to the South, and being a loyal subject ho started 
off. The month he expected to be absent ran 
into two or three, and it is even said six or a 
year. On his return a grand ball was given in 
Melrose Hall. The chivalry of Nassau Island, its 
bravest men and its fairest women, crowded the 
ballroom. Midnight was long past, and the 
gayety showed no sign of diminution. Suddenly 
a hush fell over the assembly. From a panel by 
the fireplace that opened noiselessly stole a 
queenly figuro all in black, with a long black 
Spanish veil over her head. She passed like 
air through the crowd and came to where the 
colonel stood in a group of other officers, ‘¢ Isa- 
bella !” he cried, quite off his guard, ‘‘ Isabella ‘” 

She smiled, turned and—vanished. The pancl 
was tight shut. ‘Miranda! Miranda!” called 
the colonel, loudly. But no Miranda came, and 
a servant, stepping forward, told how Miranda 
had died of a fever weeks before, raving unintel- 
ligibly in her delirium about ‘the beautiful lady 
upstairs.” Not to bo dissuaded, the coloncl 
rushed to the panel and up the secret stairway. 
In the room above, having kept its secret even in 
the agonies of starvation, lay the skeleton of 
Tsabella. 

Iler spirit still lingers around Melrose Hall, 
though the house has lost much of its olden 
charm. Yet tho legend lives, and the wraith of 
the dark-eyed beauty, Flatbush savants say, can 
be seen o’ nights with a veil over her head. 
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A SAMPLE 


By Lucine 


In the building where I once officed in a west- 
ern city was a darky janitor by the name of 
Butler—a short, shambling-gaited fellow of pur- 
est African blood, born in slavery, released by 
Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, and then, 
at an advanced age, but with contented heart, 
filling his humble position as general cleaner in 
that modern ten-story beehive. 

‘Times were pretty hard, money scarce and 
Butler’s pay presum- 
ably correspondingly 
small; yet did these 
merely woes 
and his own uneivi- 
able lot seem to rest 
lightly on his bent 
and aged shoulders; 
for whether his work 
be scrubbing floors, 
emptying wastebas- 
kets, clinging to the 
ledge outside the 
eighth-story windows 
while washing the 
large panes of glass, 
or whatever might be 
his occupation, could 
be heard at all times 
and in all places tie 
melodious voice, more 
often singing psalm- 
tunes than the airs 
of the street, or the 
equally melodious 
whistle warbling an 
accompaniment to his 
work with that inde- 
scribable manner and 
sweetness that seems 
possible only to those 
who have borne the 
yoke. 

It was a raw, windy, 
disagreeable day in 
early spring—an in- 
terruption to the 
short taste of balmy 
weather that so often 
comes to quicken, as 
it were, our apprecia- 
tion of nature’s re- 
juvenation. Every- 
one who has lived in 
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mortal 
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the climate of our middle latitudes has dis- 
tinct remembrance of such days and their de- 
pressing influence on the spirits of mankind 
generally, 


‘** Mankind generally,” 


did I say? Butler was 
certainly one exception to this common rule, for 
heat and cold, storm and sunshine, never damp- 
ened his spirits nor disturbed his contentment. 
‘Therefore was it with no surprise that, meeting 


‘*CLINGING TO THE LEDGE OUTSIDE THE EIGHTH-STORY WINDOWS.” 
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242 A SAMPLE OF THEOLOGY. 


him in the west corridor, I found him singing in 
his usual placid way : 
“Tf you want to go to heaben when you die, 
You mus’ put your trust in de Lord.” 


Being curious as to whether the words really 
had any meaning for him, I asked: ‘Do you 
trust in the Lord, Butler ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I reckon I does, massa,” said he, with a 
chuckle. 

“But,” said I, “is your trust so great that 
rou think you will go to heaven when you die ?” 

“‘Oh, yes; dere’s no mistake "bout dat,” came 
the ready and well-assured answer. 

Desirous of obtaining a further idea of his be- 
lief, I asked him where he thought heaven was. 

Said he: ‘Dey tell us it am somewhar up 
above, beyon’ de stars. I don’ jus’ know whar, 
but I reckon I sho’ gwine fin’ it all right.” 

** But how are you going to get there, Butler ?” 
I asked. 

For a moment he seemed a little uncertain, but 
shortly his brow cleared, and there could be no 
doukt as to his faith when he replied : “ Weil, I 
‘spect [ll done be like de angels, an’ jus’ fly right 
away on de path I'll fin’ marked out.” 

“‘ But you don’t think, Butler, you go straight 
to heaven as soon as you die, do you ?” 

‘*No, p’r’aps not,” he answered ; ‘‘ but bein’ 
jus’ like de angels I reckon I'll fly roun’ a spell 
wher I want to go an’ wait for de jedgment 
day. An’ you know, massa,” he continued, 
** we’re sho’ gwine be jus’ as happy an’ fine—jus’ 
a thousand times, yes, a million times, happier 
den dan now; an’ den, when de jedgment day 
done come, we’ll all go up dere, an’ if we trus’ in 
de Lord ’nough we’re gwine right into heaben, 
suah.” 

‘And when is the judgment day coming, 
Butler ?” I questioned. 

** Well, I can’t jus’ tell yo’ dat, “massa,” he 
said, with a puzzled look, as if he were trying to 
think hard, ‘‘ but befo’ long—befo’ berry long.” 

‘* A thousand years ?” I ventured. 

“Oh, yes, I reckon it sho’ will be as long as dat.” 

‘* A million, do you think ?” 

* Oh, no,” he answered ; ‘‘ not a million yeahs. 
I done heared once when it was a-comin’, but I 
disremembah jus’ when. Dey got it all figgered 
out in de good book somewhar ; but I b’lieve de 
bes’ plan am not to bodder about dat, but jus’ do 
de bes’ yo’ can all de time; and den, if dere am 
a hell, yo’re all right, an’ if dere ain’t no hell 
yo’re all right. What yo’ tink, massa ?” 

Such logic was too much fer me, and I could 
only answer a feeble ‘‘ Yes” and profess equal 
iguorance. So we tacitly considered the discus- 


sion ended and proceeded about our respective 
duties. 

Perhaps an hour afterward, while consulting 
with a client, the familiar voice came faintly to 
our ears, gently humming the same refrain of the 
earlier afternoon : 


“Tf you want to go to heaben when you die, 
You mus’ put your trust in de Lord.” 


For Butler was great at singing the same theme 
for several hours. For a moment we paused in 
our conversation to listen, and, glancing through 
the west window of the further. office in follow- 
ing the direction of the voice, we saw the negro’s 
woolly pate and shining face bobbing around out- 
side, looking as happy and contented as ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that his foothold was only 
about two feet of a stone ledge that ran around 
the building on our floor. 

‘Bless me,” said Mr. R , my client, ‘‘if 
that old fellow isn’t washing the windows, and 
the air so full of dust you can hardly see! I won- 
der how he manages to hang on out there in such 
a gale of wind.” 

We shortly resumed our conversation after this 
brief interruption, but it was of short duration, 
for the darky’s song suddenly giving place to an 
agonized shriek brought us both to our feet and 
to the window in a moment, where, hastily throw- 
ing up the sash, regardless of the furious dust- 
laden wind, our worst fears met with fullest con- 
firmation. 

As we expected, the window ledge was vacant 
save for the pail of water and a few cloths of its 





recent occupant, and there, cway down below on’ 


the hard pavement, lay a motionless something, 
while the rapidly increasing crowd told only toc 
plainly that the omnivorous western wind had 
added another to its victims. 

As quickly as possible I descended by the ele- 
vator and, reaching the ground floor, hastened to 
the scene, forcing my way through the crowd. 

There on the cold, cruel pavement lay all that 
remained of poor Butler—a broken, bleeding mass, 
just bearing the semblance of humanity. A doe- 
tor had been summoned, and was making an ex- 
amination just as I arrived. Being acquainted 
with me, he motioned for assistance in turning 
the poor fellow, who lay upon his face. 

With reluctance, for I dislike the sight of 
blood, I lent a hand, fully expecting to find the 
face crushed beyond recognition ; but greatly to 
my relief it was not even marred, the force of the 


fall having evidently been sustained by some 


other portion of the body. 
As I said, it was not even marred, but how 
wonderfully was it transformed! The eyes were 
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wide open, but with no fixed and stony stare as 
might be expected from such a horrible death ; 
rather did they appear to behold a scene of joy 
and bliss. The mouth was fixed in a smile half 
of happiness and half of wonderment, while the 
expression of the entire face seemed to denote a 
‘‘joy that passeth understanding” intermixed 
with peace and happiness truly beatific. 

Then did his recent words rush in upon me 
with startling force and distinctness: ‘‘We’re 
sho’ gwine be a thousand times—yes, a million 
times happier den dan now,” and “I ’spect I’ll 
be jus’ like de angels and fly right away on de 
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path I'll fin’ marked out.” What a potent wit- 
ness was the black face, mute with the silence 
of death, yet proclaiming to me in words louder 
than loudest thunder the sure foundation on 
which his trust was founded. 

For many a day the vision of that face seemed 
to haunt me, and many are the times, though 
years have passed since then, that memory recalls 
it, still undimmed in its dark, transfigured beauty ; 
and oft recurs the thought, nay, even certainty, 
that for that poor, humble, contented soul the 
doing ‘‘ jus’ de bes’ yo’ can all de time” was the- 
ology. sufficient to open wide the pearly gates. 
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TOO CROWDED. 


By May KENDALL. 


To-pay so many a lofty lyre 
Awakes sublimest passion— 
Shakespeare and Dante may retire, 
They’re sadly out of fashion. 


A Major Poet now is each, 
No era could surpass us ; 

The highest peaks such numbers reach 
We need a fresh Parnassus. 


The Muse beholds with much amaze 
The heights to which she’s climbing ; 

She never reaped such sheaves of bays 
Since first she took to rhyming. 


E’en those reviews which once were prone 
With eve ry bard to quarrel, 


The prevalence of genius own, 
And wildly scatter laurel. 
As we peruse the critic’s page, 


Our hearts with pride are glowing; 
We bless the spirit of the age 
Such minstrels for bestowing. 


dust one disaster may befall 
There are so very many, 

We haven't time to read them all; 
Therefore, we mayn’t read any! 
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LIEUTENANT CUSHING BLOWING UP THE CONFEDERATE RAM “‘ ALBEMARLE.” 


TORPEDOES. 


By LIEUTENANT J. 


THE extensive use of submarine torpedoes in 
warfare dates from the beginning of the Civil 
War in the United States, when the Confederates, 
from lack of ships and guns to defend their har- 
bors, planted the approaches thickly with tor- 
pedoes. ‘These obstructions hindered the Feder- 
als greatly in their operations, and many lives 
were lost in attempts to pass them by. Nothing 
served to mark their position, as they were held 
moored below the surface of the water. They 
were provided with ‘‘ contact ” fuses, which caused 
the explosion as the approaching vessel struck, a 
slight touch being all that was necessary to set 
the fuse in action. Besides these torpedoes with 
contact fuses, there were others that were fired 
by electricity ; these contained larger quantities 
of powder, and as they could not easily be held 
in a floating position on account of their weight, 
they were placed on the bottom. Their positions 
were determined by the intersection of cross lines 
from points on shore, where observers were sta- 
tioned with telescopes. Telegraphic signals be- 


tween the observers gave notice of the approach 
of the enemy’s vessel, and when she arrived on 
the intersection of the two lines a touch of the 


B. Briccs, U.S. N. 


firing key sprang the mine. ‘These torpedoes 
were often improvised from barrels, kegs, cans 
and boilers, and they answered their purpose well, 
either in the destruction they wrought or in the 
moral effect they produced. These stationary 
torpedoes are classed as defensive, to distinguish 
them from offensive torpedoes, which are pro- 
jected from ships and boats, and sometimes from 
the shore. 
Of this latter class there is a constantly in- 
creasing list, owing to the improvement and de- 
velopment in the manufacture of high explosives 
and to the activity of man’s inventive faculty in 
producing perfected engines of war. A familiar 
type of offensive torpedo in the early days of the 
Civil War was the Lay torpedo, with one of which 
Lieutenant Cushing performed his daring deed 
of blowing up the Confederate ram Albemarle. 
This torpedo was simply a can of powder on the 
end of a long spar fitted in the bows of a small 
steam launch. The firing arrangement was a 
gun cap exploded by a grapeshot that was re- 
leased by pulling on a lanyard. A modification 
of this torpedo was afterward adopted for ships 
and launches, electricity being used for firing the 





























BRITISIE SUBMARINE BOAT ‘‘ NAUTILUS,” WORKING BY ELECTRIC POWER. 


charge ; but its value is questionable, as success 
depends on getting close alongside the enemy, 
and in these days of quick-moving ships, with 
powerful searchlights and rapid-firing guns, this 
close approach is well-nigh impossible. 

To obviate the necessity of a close approach to 
the enemy’s ship, the Harvey torpedo was de- 
signed, It was towed bya long line from the yards 
or masts of a ship, and was inclosed in a wooden 
box, one of whose ends was beveled, so that, as 
the ship steamed ahead, the box moved out ata 
very broad angle with the ship’s wake. 

Other kinds of offensive torpedoes are the au- 
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tomabile, which contain in themselves the power 
of propulsion, and a similar type, whose move- 
ments are controlled from the vessel or shore by 
means of electric connection through wires. Of 
the former class the most prominent examples 
are the Whitehead and the Howell, both alike in 
general shape and dimensions, but differing in 
the motive power. ‘These torpedoes are cigar- 
shaped, and are divided into several compart- 
ments by transverse bulkheads. The forward com- 
partment contains the charge of explosive, and 
the others the engines and compressed air which 
drive a pair of small propellers, In the Howell 
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STATIONARY DEFENSIVE TORPEDO, 


the air chamber is taken up by a large fly-wheel, 


weighing one hundred and ten pounds and 
geared to the engines. The torpedoes carry be- 
tween fifty and one hundred pounds of explosive, 
according to their size (which varies from eight 
to twenty feet in length), and have a speed 
through the water of from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight nautical miles per hour for a distance of 
about three hundred yards. Vertical and hori- 
zontal fins enable them to preserve their direc- 
tion, and, by previous adjustment based on ex- 
periment, the depth to which they will sink is 
regulated with great exactness. Men-of-war 
and torpedo boats are provided with torpedo 
tubes built into the ship itself, from which the 
torpedoes are projected. Compressed air and in 
some navies a small charge of gunpowder are 
used in the projecting tubes, while in the tubes 
the air chamber of the torpedo is filled with the 
necessary amount of compressed air; or, in the 
HLowell torpedo, the fly-wheel is connected through 
a hole in the chamber to outside gearing and run 
up-to a speed.of ten thousand revolutions a-min- 
ute, when the connection is broken, the torpedo 


tube trained, and the torpedo discharged. 
Leaying into the water, it speedily reaches 
the proper depth and takes up its onward 
motion under the impulse of the rapidly 
revolving fly-wheel. 

If these torpedoes are given good direc- 
tion and meet with nothing in the way 
of obstruction or adverse currents to cause 
deflection, they will do their work well ; 

but in actual warfare and in experimenting it 
has often occurred that the torpedo has unac- 
countably gone wide of its mark. This, liowever, 
does not condemn the weapon; it is the best 
of the kind that has yet been invented, and in 
time of war its work would be held to be well done 
if no more than one in fifty succeeded, for a suc- 
cessful explosion means the destruction of a ship 
and crew at one blow. 

Similar in shape and general construction to 
the Whitehead and Howell is the Sims-Edison 
torpedo, whose movements are controlled by an 
operator on shore. Flexible insulated wires carry 
the electric current to the mechanism of the tor- 
pedo, and it can be started, stopped, steered and 
exploded by a touch of the finger on the key- 
board. A small buoy attached to the submerged 
torpedo keeps the operator informed of its move- 
ments and position. This type is for use in coast- 
defense operations. 

Still another kind of offensive torpedo is being 
experimented with; it differs from the others 
principally in the means of propulsion, being 
simply a submarine rocket, the gases escaping 
through the rear giving it an onward motion. 

All of the new cruisers of the United States 
Navy are fitted to carry torpedoes of the White- 
head or Howell type. 

In the Cushing and Ericsson the formation of 
a fleet of torpedo boats has been begun. The 
type of craft to which they belong is one adopted 
by the principal naval powers of the world. 
These boats are very long, sitting low in the 
water, and have a turtle-back deck, which sheds 
the water as they dash along. Engines of high 
power drive them ahead at speeds of from eight- 
een to thirty nautical miles an hour. 

With these powerful engines of destruction 
hovering about a vessel it is natural to wonder 
what protection can be had against them. They 
come at railroad speed with little warning of their 
approach, presenting a very small target at which 
to fire, and more than all, perhaps, unnerving 
their opponents by the moral effect of their im- 
mense power for harm. The principal protection 
thus far devised is a wire netting surrounding 
the ship and suspended from spars projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s side. But there isa 
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limit to the size of 
net that can be car- 
ried, owing to weight 





and eumbronusness, 
and inventors’ minds 
have dwelt on this 
fact. General Ber- 
dan, a famous soldier of the Civi] War and an in- 
ventor of renown, has planned a torpedo which, if 
successful, would render the net useless as @ pro- 
tection against attack. Two torpedoes are con- 
nected by a tow line, and when the first one 
strikes the net the tow line slackens, disengaging 
the second torpedo, which, by means of properly 
adjusted fins, takes a downward course, clearing 
the net and exploding under the ship’s bottom. 
In the daytime the chances are much against 
the success of an attack by torpedo boats, for the 
machine and rapid-fire guns can easily keep them 
without the effective range of torpedoes. The time 
for their deadly work is at night, when the leaden 
color of their hulls, presenting no contrast to the 
dull water and sky, enables them to steal unob- 
served close in on their unsuspecting enemy. 
The aerial torpedo may perhaps be considered 
the most effective type, for its course lies through 
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ELECTRICAL DEFENSIVE TORPEDO IMPROVISED 
FROM A DEMLMORN, 


a medium of compara- 
tively uniform density, 
where there are no hid- 
den obstacles to canse de- 
flection and no currents 
such as often interfere 
with the effective use of 
the submarine torpedo. 
Besides, the smaller re- 
sistance offered by thie 
air insures longer range, 
and with this goes the 
advantage of being able 
to use a larger and stead- 
ier gun platform than can 
be had in the diminutive 
torpedo boats, which go 
rolling and careening 
about in the lightest 
swell. 

An illustration of the 
use and effectiveness of 
aerial torpedoes is secn 
in the U.S. 8. Vesuvius, 
whose guns were recently 
given a test at Port 
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TORPEDO-BOAT DISCHARGING TORPEDO AHEAD. Royal, 8.C. This ay 
Photograph by Childs, Newport, R. I. craft, theugh familiarly 





DISCHARGING TORPEDO ON QUARTER, 
Photograph by Childs, Newport, R. I. 


known as a dynamite cruiser, is really a torpedo of the vessel and pointing directly ahead. The 
boat. She has three fifteen-inch guns or tubes, elevation of their axes is fifteen degrees above the 
rigidly fixed parallel to one another in the bows horizontal. The only difference that distinguishes 





DISCHARGING TORPEDO ABEAM. 
Photograph by Childs, Newport, R. L 
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the Vesuvius from the ordinary type of torpedo 
boat is the medium through which her projectiles 
are thrown and the inclination of the torpedo 
tubes, which, in the latter, is below the horizontal. 
At the trials in Port Royal harbor remarkable 
accuracy was obtained with ranges of one mile, 
both with the ship moored alongside a dock and 
also when going ahead at a speed of eighteen 
knots. From the plotting of the fall of the pro- 
jectiles it was shown that a vessel of the Phila- 
delphia class (an average-sized modern war vessel) 
would have been in absolute danger of destruction 
had she been a target for the guns of the Vesuvius. 
The range of one mile by no means marks the limit 
of effectiveness of these guns, for recent trials in 
England have demonstrated their remarkable ac- 
curacy at ranges of little less than two miles. 


SOME 





By 
THE existence of anything resembling a body 
of distinctively American folklore may, with tol- 
erable assurance, be denied. ‘The folk tale, by 
its very nature cumulative and slow of growth, 
has not had time to attain respectable propor- 
tions on American soil. An application of the 
mathematical process known as elimination will 
soon convince us that, while crude and conven- 
tional ghosts have a wide geographical distribu- 
tion, the folk tale, or its analogue, exists only in 
those localities where peculiar conditions foster 
its life and growth. 

New England superstition seems to have van- 
ished in the fires which consumed the witches of 
Salem. Washington Irving has preserved to us 
some of the Dutch tales of New York, though 
there is rather strong ground for the suspicion 
that the legends of Sleepy Hollow owe their ex- 
istence to the brilliant imagination of their 
writer, rather than to the ingrained beliefs of the 
people from whom they were derived. It is 
worth while to note, however, that the little 
men of “Rip van Winkle” are the only elves or 
hill people who appear in the popular traditions 
of our country. The Quakers of Pennsylvania 
never allowed the spiritual tranquillity of their 
minds or households to be disturbed by such ab- 
surdities as ghosts and goblins. In the Carolinas 
the stress of circumstances attending the immi- 
gration of the Huguenots had an adverse and re- 
pellent influence upon the unseen attendants of 
humanity ; to which we may add that these peo- 
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The question as to the relative value of the 
small torpedo boats with submarine projectiles 
and the larger craft, throwing their missiles 
through the air, is a disputed one. The smaller 
boat is a smaller target but an unsteadier gun 
platform, and rare skill and judgment are neces- 
sary to insure trae aim. Then the range is so 
limited that a near approach to the enemy is ab- 
solutely necessary, and this may, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, be prevented by care and 
watchfulness. The larger the gun-bearing vessel 
the steadier her battery and the easier it is to 
take steady aim. ‘Then, too, with comparatively 


long-range torpedo guns, such as those of the 
Vesuvius, the distance at which she may lie and 
deliver her fire decreases her size as a target for 
the enemy’s guns. 
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ple, in their ancestral homes, were largely town 
dwellers, and counted among their lares very 
few of the fays and dracs of their country. In 
our Western States industrial conditions have left 
little leisure for fantastic invention. Ghosts and 
fairies have a decided partiality for old settle- 
ments, for long-established social forms and for 
association with a peasantry. In default of these 
things we have offered them a participation in 
the labors of the pioneer, which, in accordance 
with immemorial custom, they have resolutely 
declined. 

To this general statement we must add the res- 
ervation that it is possible to observe a germinal, 
but growing, body of folklore in the mountains 
of West Virginia and in the rural districts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Naturally, and yet 
worthy of remark in passing, the tales of Ken- 
tucky deal almost exclusively witlr horses, spec- 
tral or otherwise. The residents of Jessamine 
County conduct the visitor to a bit of woodland 
intersected by a much-traveled road, about which 
he discovers no remarkable features until in- 
formed that no horse, however old or decrepit, 
unless blind or hoodwinked, ever passes through 
that remnant of forest without running away 
with driver or rider. The mystery has long ago 
been given up as unsolvable, but the fact re- 
mains; and it is quite curious to see sturdy old, 
farmers alight and blindfold their horses at the 
edge of this haunted timber. 

There is also a great swamp in the eastern por* 
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of the State which is the residence of an immense 
but fleet-footed phantom stallion, which seen in 
daylight is coal-black, but encountered on the 
highway at night is white as the proverbial 
driven snow. 

The most remarkable story emanating from the 
regenerated “dark and bloody ground” is that 
whieh relates that a race, in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, was once run by a ghostly horse and 
jockey. There were twelve entries and starters, 
but as the horses were going down the back- 
stretch the judges and the spectators in the stand 
counted thirteen contestants, the odd horse being 
a black, three-year-old filly, ridden by a diminu- 
tive negro, which forged rapidly to the front and 
came in first at the finish, mysteriously disappear- 
ing among the horses as they were pulled up in 
the turn. There were not wanting those who 
declared that ther recognized both horse and 
jockey, and who, with many knowing nods, re- 
ferred to an accident which happened on that 
track some fifteen years ago, and which resulted 
fatally to a black filly and her negro rider. 

Bat without continuing a process which could 
be nothing more than a monotonons indication 
of States and localities in which well-defined sn- 
perstitions may not be found. we desire to refer 
to that narrow peninsula which separates the 
Chesapeake Bay from the ocean, and which is the 
joint property of Maryland and Virginia. This 
flat, sandy strip, forty miles wide by two hundred 
long, and which, in the opinion of geologists, 
should appropriately form a part of the Atlantic 
bed, was originally granted, in Jarge sections, to 
English proprietors. These great landholders, 
long before the introdnetion of the negro, im- 
ported many shiploads of laborers, taken from 
the ranks of the English peasantry, to some of 
whom they apportioned small tenantry holdings, 
but the great majority of whom, in the persons 
of their descendants, continue laborers to this 
day. The social conditions and distinctions thus 
established were closely analogous to those which 
prevailed in the mother conntry. The important 
point, however, is that following this early settle- 
ment three centuries of practical isolation en- 
sued. The railroad traversing this peninsula has 
been constructed within the last twenty-five 
years. 


ants reached Philadelphia by a stagecoach, which 
ran, or crawled, over roads covered six inches 
deep with loose, white sand. 


Intercourse with 
Baltimore was maintained by means of the 
schooners which, four times in the year, carried 
tobacco and pork to the city at the head ef the 
Chesapeake. The practical effect of this isola- 
tion was to develop communities the homogeneity 
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Previous to its intreduction the inhabit- 
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of which has never been disturbed. It is almost 
impossible to discover on the eastern shore a for- 
eign-born resident, or even a citizen born of 
foreign parentage. The soil, easily worked, but 
finproductive, did not invite immigration, and 
the original English stock has never been affected 
by the intermingling of alien blood. Nowhere 
in the United States wonld it be possible to find 
a territory of equal size in which the distinction 
of aristocracy and peasantry has been perpetuated 
to such a degree. The proprietors are wealthy, 
educated, traveled and possessed of a traditional 
culture. The tenantry holders are poor, ignorant 
and contented. These latter, generation after 
gen2ration, for three hundred years have lived in 
the pine forests and on the borders of great cy- 
press swamps—sombre backgrounds for tales of 
the supernatural, It would seem that here, if 
anywhere, we are justified in looking for those 
beliefs which the New Englander has discarded 
and which the Westerner has no time to cultivate. 

Investigation will show that this presupposi- 
tion is well supported by facts. The 
shore is fertile in traditions, weird tales, goblin 
adventures and those narratives which are broadly 
included under the heading of ghost stories. 

It is undeniable that some of these stories are 
not original American growths, but have been 
derived from the mother country. When com- 
pared with some of the familiar English folk 
tales the internal evidence of plot and sequence 
of incident point very plainly to identity of or- 
igin. But these transplanted stories are still 
widely divergent in form from their twin blos- 
soms upon the original stem of Old World folk- 
lore. The events have been assigned to new lo- 
ealities, the figures appear against familiar back- 
grounds, new incidents have been interwoven 
into the narratives, and in many cases only the 
closest scrutiny will bring to notice the similarity 
between these stories and their more ancient pro- 
totypes. 

To classify these Maryland- Virginia stories and 
to make them fit into the accepted classifications 
are tasks which appear equally difficult. They 
are neither sagas nor nursery tales, neither drolls 
nor apologues. New World conditions forbid both 
the apotheosis of heroes and the cultivation of 
familiarity with the spirits. It may be presumed 
that in the lapse of time morals will attach to . 
some of these tales, but as yet the ‘‘ foresters” 
of tlre eastern shore have failed to discover the 
ethical significance of their own fancies. Indeed, 
upon the supposition that these stories are de- 
rived rather than original, it must be understood 
that, so far from being cumulative in their his- 
tory, many of them have become attenuated by 
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lapse of time and the process of transplanting, 
und have lost any esoteric meaning which they 
formerly possessed. 

Aside from the conventional knocking and 
tramping ghosts, we have been unable to deter- 
mine the existence of household spirits on the 
eastern shore. The people have nothing analo- 
gous to the nisses and boggarts of English tradi- 
tion—those accommodating, domestic servitors 
who found congenial employment in washing 
dishes, sweeping rooms, making fires, milking 
cows and currying horses, and whose presence 
was welcomed rather than dreaded. 

We did, indeed, upon one occasion hear a story 
which suggested a brownie or pixy, but were 
finally obliged to conclude that the evidence was 
not sufficient for a complete identification. We 
were told that the deformity of a grotesquely 
ugly, dwarf negro girl who passed us on the 
road was occasioned by a spell laid upon her by 
a little man whom she found sleeping on a pile 
of hay in the cow stable, and whom she uncere- 
moniously ordered from the premises. He obeyed, 
but in passing the girl struck her with his hat, at 
the saine time saying: ‘‘ No bigger than I am !” 
Instantly she became a dwarf ; and our informant 
further declared that a celebrated negro witch 
doctor had promised that at the expiration of 
seven years the spell would become inoperative, 
and that she would then regain her normal stat- 
ure. If this little man with the bad temper was 
a brownie let us make the most of him, for to the 
best of our information he is the only one in the 
American list. 

The ancient legend of the Rollright Stones, 
which dates back to Druidical times, has what we 
may, by straining a point, consider an American 
counterpart in the story associated with a cir- 
cular clump ef trees which stands on the eastern 
shore of Virginia. The Rollright Stones, it will 
be remembered, lie in a circle, a large one in the 
centre and a number of smaller ones about the 
cirenmference. The peculiarity about them is 
that they may not be moved from their places ; 
and the unlucky wight who once tried to carry 
one of them away to use as a corner stone fora 
new barn killed all his horses in the attempt, 
and, though he finally sueceeded in transporting 
it a short distance, found it returned to its place 
the next morning. 

Substituting trees for stones the Virginia legend 
presents some points of analogy. The clump to 
which we refer contains thirteen trees, the odd 
and large one being in the exact centre of a cir- 
cle made by the others. It is supposed that bad 
luck will follow one who attempts to cnt down 
these trees; and tradition relates that only one 


such attempt has ever been made. A farmer, 
wishing a new coupling pole for his wagon, felled 
one of the smaller trees and hauled it home be- 
hind a yoke of oxen. The tug and strain of 
dragging it was entirely disproportionate to the 
size of the load, but he finally sueceeded in land- 
ing it in his barnyard. The next morning both 
his draught cattle were found dead in their stalls, 
the tree had disappeared, and on visiting . the 
clump from which it had been taken the farmer 
found the tree in its old position and bearing no 
marks of the axe. It is probable that in this 
story there is a trace of the ancient belief that 
elves and fairies have the power to transform 
themselves into trees, thongh we have never 
heard the word fairy mentioned in connection 
with any narrative touching American supersti- 
tions. 

Exiled from the houses, the highways seem to 
have become favorite resorts for eastern shore 
ghosts. We have many times heard the story of 
the invisible horseman, who dashes along the 
road at a mad gallop, and who makes his pres- 
ence known by a shout and the beating of the 
hoofs of his horse. Occasionally riding out in 
state, he drives a team, and then the rattling of 
wheels and the crack of whip are accompani- 
ments of his passage. The whites regard this 
phantom simply as an eccentric freak of the 
spirits, though the negroes profess to see in it a 
more particular and ominous significance. In 
one locality—this was on the banks of the Sns- 
quehanna River—our attention was directed to a 
roadside quarry, and we were requested to notice 
upon the face of the rock at the back of the ex- 
cavation the outline of a huge door. Having as- 
sented to the fact that certain cracks and streaks 
upon the-surface of the rock did present some- 
thing of this appearance, we were seriously in- 
formed that this was the door behind which the 
invisible horseman stabled his phantom steeds, 
and that at a certain hour of the night, moved by 
unseen hands, it swung open for his exit. 

Other spectres of the highway are ‘‘ The Black- 
smith,” a name which has no appropriateness 
further than that it is used to describe a ghost 
armed with a heavy hammer ; ‘ Loblolly Will- 
iam,” whose supernatural pretensions are based 
upon the fact that when encountered upon a hard 
and dusty road his footsteps are those of one 
walking throngh deep and soft mud; ‘ Miss 
Phebe,” who has appeared only once since the 
war,-and whose present existence is, therefore, 
somewhat problematical ; and to these the ne- 
groes, who have no individual names for partic- 
ular ghosts, add the terrific spectre which they 
call ‘‘the man with the iron face.” These spirits 
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are restricted to the highway, and never by any 
chance appear in other localities. 

The eastern shore possesses many stories of 
spectral animals, relating principally to appear- 
ances of horses and dogs. In almost every county 
it is possible to discover a dozen places in which 
the belated traveler may chance to encounter a 
ghostly hound or mastiff silently disputing the 
right of way. We use the word “silently” in 
view of the fact that, with the exception of the 
‘hell hounds,” the aerial pack, these dogs never 
bark, or even growl, contenting themselves with a 
grim display of teeth and a glare of fiery eyes. 
The terror of one of these canine apparitions lies 
not in any immediate danger to be apprehended 
from the spectre, but in the warning thus con- 
veyed ; for it is universally believed that the ap- 
pearance of a ghostly dog is a foretoken of death, 
though we are acquainted with several instances 
in which a sight of a phantom canine was fol- 
lowed by no fatal results. 

We have been unable to verify the story that 
there is a meadow in Northampton County in 
which at night a spectral herd of cattle feeds. 
We have heard suggestions that such an uncanny 
field exists, and that animals turned into it nea. 
or after sundown stand shivering at the gate, 
bellowing piteously to be let out. On one occa- 
sion the incident of a farmer crossing the meadow 
at night and chased by the leader of the unearthly 
herd was added to the narrative ; but the evidence 
supporting the whole story is incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. 

Thrust in between the Atlantic and the Chesa- 
peake it is inevitable that many of the legends of 
the Maryland-Virginia peninsula should possess 
a mildly marine flavor. In the great bay scores 
and hundreds of oyster sloops, yielding to the 
fury of the storms which sweep in from the ocean, 
have been lost, often carrying their crews with 
them to the bottom. This doubtless accounts 


for the superstition of the ‘ oyster lights.” These 
are clusters of pale green and red lights, which 
appear on the surface of the water covering dis- 
taut oyster beds, and which are supposed to pro- 
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ceed from signal lanterns on the masts of phan- 
tom sloops. They are never observed except in 
the hour immediately preceding a storm, and are, 
indeed, of such rare occurrence that old Chesa- 
peake captains have professed to us a disbelief in 
their existence. On the other hand, we have 
been informed that heralding the great northeast 
storms of August and September, 1892, the 
waters of the bay in certain places were covered 
with these warning gleams. 

In the same class we must place the black 
schooner which sails up and down the Chesa- 
peake, making signals of distress, but which, 
when approached by a boat, sinks swiftly and 
silently beneath the waves. An old steamboat- 
man on the bay informed us that this ill-fated 
vessel always flies the English flag, the inference 
being that she belonged to the British fleet which 
ascended the Chesapeake during the war of 1812, 
cnd which, after meeting with a stout resistance, 
captured and burned the town of Havre de Grace, 
at the head of the bay. It seems, however, that 
the same schooner occasionally appears on the 
ocean side of the peninsula, where she flies a 
black flag, the residents of the beach believing 
that the phantom craft was originally one of 
those under the command of the pirate Black 
Beard, and that her ghostly crew is engaged in a 
repeated but fruitless attempt to regain possession 
of the gold which this famous marauder is sup- 
posed to have buried in the vicinity of Green 
Run Beach. It is said that the schooner when 
seen is always headed directly in toward the 
land, and that when she reaches the outer line of 
breakers her bow plunges beneath the waves and 
she disappears. 

It is not intended that these tales shall be any- 
thing more than specimens. In selecting a few 
eastern shore traditions we have taken those 
which are most coherent, and it does not follow 
that they are most characteristic. Those who are 
familiar with the chaotic condition of American 
folklore will readily understand that no apology 
is necessary for our fragmentary and disconnected 
recital of these stories, 
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AND THE TRADITIONS AND PROGRESS OF ILLUSTRATIVE ART. 


By THE 

FRANK Leslie was the father of illustrated 
periodical literature in America; and the highest 
development of that branch of art, as broadly ex- 
emplified in FRANK LESLIE’s PoPULAR MONTHLY 
magazine, is in direct continuance of the tradi- 
tions established by that great artist-journalist 
and publisher. This indisputable fact may not, 
perhaps, be so obvious from a casual comparative 
glance, which shows not only an amazing prog 
ress, but a com- 
plete revolution of 
method in maga- 
zine illustration 
during the past 
decade or two. 
A number of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
PoPpuLAR MontTH- 
LY published in 
the days of its 
infancy, twenty 
years ago, in this 
respect bears 
about the relation 
to the same maga- 
zine to-day that 
the old-fashioned 
wooden veloci- 
pede does to the 
modern bicycle. 
But if the form 
has changed, the 
principle remains 
the same. Frank 
Leslie’s only fixed 
rule and watch- 
word were Prog- 
ress and the 
Spirit of the Age. 
Such is the ani- 
mating spirit of the work inaugurated by him, 
and still carried on in his name. 

Up to the time Frank Leslie began his pioneer 
task with the starting of his Jllustrated News- 
paper, in 1856, there were, comparatively speak- 
ing, no wood engravers nor illustrators in this 
country. Yet illustration then, and for fully 
twenty years subsequent, up to the period when 
the PopuLAR MONTHLY was begun, had to rest en- 
tirely upon a wood-engraving basis. The repro- 
ductive processes which are so generally in use 
to-day were not yet invented, so that fac-simile 
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work was unknown. ‘The artist had to make his 
drawing upon the wood-block, leaving the final 
result to the slow and not always sure execution 
of the engraver’s burin. Frank Leslie organized 
what soon developed into the largest concerted 
force of wood engravers in the world, and kept 
them constantly employed, sometimes a dozen or 
more simultaneously upon a single picture, by an 
ingenious system of separating and rejoining the 
numerous small 
blocks of boxwood 
of which a large 
cut is made up. 
‘l'o keep these en- 
gravers occupied, 
and to turn out 
weekly the twenty 
or more cents re- 
quired for each is- 
sue of the paper, 
a numerous force 
of artists had to 
be not only organ- 
ized, but actually 
created and train- 
ed. The work 
which these ar-' 
tists were called 
upon to do under 
the enterprising 
Frank Leslie 
management was 
such as had never 
before been 
known to their 
craft. It was no 
infrequent thing 
for them to re- 
ceive * hurry ” or- 
dérs to illustrate 
some important event occurring within twenty- 
four hours of the time for publication ; in which 
case a full-page, double-page, or even four-page 
cut would be divided among a score of artists 
and engravers, each intent upon his portion of 
what, combined and completed, would ‘‘ come 
out” on time a strong and effective picture, 
whose timeliness astonished the world. 

The Civil War afforded to Frank Leslie grand 
opportunities in this direction, which he im- 
proved in such a manner as to give his name a 
permanent place in the history of the nation. A 
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staff of ‘‘specials for Leslie’s” were kept con- 
stantly iz the field, and no less than four of these 
were among the killed and missing. One, Mr. 
A. Wand, was beside Farragut in the crosstrees 
at Mobile Bay. In those stirring times all hands 
at Frank Leslie’s worked on war subjects on an 
average of three nights aweek. During the years 
immediately subsequent to the outbreak of the 
Rebellion every artist and engraver of reputation 
in the United States was employed in this estab- 
lishment—nearly a hundred in all. Some of the 
well-known names, including a number of artists 
who to-day enjoy a world-wide reputation, were : 
F. O. C. Darley, Jacob Dallas, Frank Schell, 
Frederick B. Schell, Thomas Hogan, Edwin 
Forbes, E. J. Mullen, Joseph Becker, H. J. Hen- 
nessy, C. Parsons, J. Hitchcock, W. J. Crane, 
Arthur Lumley, E. Bonwill, Henri Lovie, M. 
Comas, J. J. Hillen, E. Newman, J. E. Taylor, 
A. Macallum, Paul Dixon, H. Mumburger, B. 
Day, J. Gorter, J. Billings; J. R. Chapin, H. 
Stephens, Frank Bellew, Thomas Nast and Elihu 
Vedder. . j 

When FraNK LEsLie’s PopULAR MONTHLY 
was founded, in January, 1876, the accessions to 
our list of artists included Matt Morgan, TT. Thul- 
strup, A. Berghaus, J. Carter Beard, F. Beard, 
T’. Beach, E. Jump, John Hyde, C. Kendrick, 


F, Miranda, P. Cusachs, J. Keppler, Fred Opper, 
J. A. Wales, Walter Goater, W. Bod fish, A. Schimp, 
W. Yeager, W. Cary, H. Poland, J. Davis, F. 
Cozzens, J. Davidson, Harry Ogden, Charles Up- 
ham, Frank Adams, J. Purtis, A. B. Shults and 


Miss G. A. Davis. ‘To bring the list up to date, 
we have to mention by name the more prominent 
illustrators whose work has embellished the pages 
of this magazine during the past decade : Messrs. 
Gribayédoff, Carl Becker, Clinedinst, Castaigne, 
Arthur Jule Goodman, Albert Hencke, Herbert 
Pierson, O. Bacher, Fosdick, Linson, Guacci- 
manni, A. Bassi, H. M. Eaton, E. 8. Taflor, 
Archie Gunn, Grant, Shute, De Lippman, Share, 
Dunk, Durkin, Anthony. Also, Messrs. Hath- 
erell, Wyllie, Fulleylove, Ellis, Montbard, Tring- 
ham, Woodville, Walter Crane, Arthur Tomson, 
of England; Doré, Lepére, Vierge, Marchetti, 
Adrian and Aimé Morot, Mars, Bayard, Riou, 
Veuillier, Dunki, De Haenen, Chéret, Baird, 
Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Miles. Abbéma, Bres- 
lau and Mary Cassatt, of France; Rico and Ma- 
drazo, of Spain ; Specht, Von Blaas, Wodzinski, 
Carl Voss, of Germany ; Messrs. Amato and Dante 
Paolocci, of Italy. 

As we have pointed out, wood engraving was 
the basis of illustration when Frank Leslie started 
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his PopuLAR MONTHLY. His unrivaled resources 
in this liné alone made possible the enterprise 
of a twenty-five-cent magazine, of 128 large folio 
pages, containing nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions, including a colored plate frontispiece. But 
with progress came change ; and the ten years of 
1880-’90 brought about the development of those 
radically new methods of picture making which 
have revolutionized the modern magazine. The 
beautiful art of wood engraving, now refined to the 
utmost degree, and reserved for special subjects 
and effects, has been supplemented by a variety 
of ‘‘ processes” which permit the fac-simile re- 
production of the artist’s work in every style— 
pencil, crayon, pen-and-ink, wash, oil painting. 
The abuse of the half-tone process, in the indis- 
criminate reproduction of cheap photographs, has 
made possible the ten-cent magazine—a blessing 
for which it is not easy to be thankful. But the 
ten-cent magazine bears no relation to art—nor 
to literature either, for that matter. An artistic 
half-tone picture, such as is used in FRANK LEs- 
LIE’S PopULAR MONTHLY and other magazines 
of the first class, in conjunction with pen draw- 
ings and wood engravings, costs as much as a fine 
woodcut, on account of having to be worked over 
by the burin of a skilled engraver. And the ex- 
quisite effects so produced are quite commensurate 
with the cost. In faet, the modern finished proc- 
ess cut is literally what it is called—a half-tone 
engraving. 

Good specimens of half-tone work in this num- 
ber of the PopuLaArR MoNTHLY are shown on 
pages 129, 133, 140, 141, 145; in the Caserta 
photographs, pages 148-157 ; and particularly in 
the poetic drawings of Mr. Arthur Tomson, 
illustrating ‘‘The Down Country of England,” 
pages 200-205. Wood engraving at its best is 
represented in the plate from Nehlig’s ‘ Poca- 
hontas,” page 160 ; in the two illustrations to the 
poem ‘The Wife,” pages 192, 193; and Ger- 
vex’s ‘‘ By the Margent of the Sea,” page 224. 
In pen-and-ink drawings there is a plentiful 
choice ; but we will call special attention to those 
of Mars, Clinedinst and Miss G. A. Davis, accom. 
panying the article entitled “ Salt Sea Nymphs,” 
pages 225-235. 

Not only does the portrait of Frank Leslie 
adorn our cover and page, but his enterprising 
artistic impulse, exemplified in the motto, 
Progress and the Spirit of the Age, has ani- 
mated the making of this, as it will of every 
future number of this justly acclaimed ‘‘ Mon- 
arch of the Magazines,” FRaNK LEsLIE’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST 


ELecrriciry aND THE Buack Art.-—It is not surprising 
that electricity should have been made use of by conjurors 
in their ‘‘ black arts.” 


’ 


Many of the ‘‘ miraculous” per- 
formances in times past are easily explained by means of 
elcetrical currents. The most curious modern use of elec- 
tricity in this way is that made by a clever Russian presti- 
digitator. He uses the telephone in the production of what 
is called ‘second sight.” ~ A French electrician made an 
instruinent for him, consisting of two very sensitive auric- 
ular telephones, a little larger than a twenty-five-cent piece 
and about one-third of an inch thick. This tiny metallic 
box contains an electro-magnet, and its lid represents the 
diaphragm. ‘The conductors keep the telephones near to 
the ear. The wires are carried down the body, concealed 
by the clothing, and they run out by the soles of the feet 
to the carpet, under which the connections are secretly 
made. The receivers are completely hidden by the mo- 
dium’s wig and heavy whiskers. After being blindfolded 
the medium is led to various parts of the room, and, with 
his back to the audience, installed successively in each 
part, the necessary connection with the battery being 
quickly made in each case. The trick is done this way: 
Being called upon to read a letter or describe any article 
exposed upon a table, ete., he simply repeats what a con- 
federate tells him. ‘This confederate has a transmitter close 
to his mouth, and is placed so that through an orifice he 
can read the letter, observe the exposed objects, etc., all of 
which the manager places so that they are visible to him. 


A Prea ror THE Micropes.—We are becoming accus- 
tomed to hear the microbes vilified. All the evils that arise 
from cholera, tuberculosis, typhoids and other diseases 
are ascribed to them. No wonder, therefore, that some 
people would think it’ a blessing to have all microbes an- 
nihilated. But we cannot spare them. They play a most 
important role in digestion and assimilation, and no fer- 
mentation could take place without them. It is therefore 
quite natural that a reaction has set in in favor of the mi- 
crobes. Dr. J. Kijanizin, professor at the University of 
Kiev, Russia, has thrown considerable light on this, the 
other side of the microbe question. His experiments were 
conducted with the view of showing the influence of steril- 
ized air. For that purpose he constructed an apparatus 
in which small animals could be kept for a number of 
days, while the air they breathed and the food they ate 
were sterilized as far as possible. It was, of course, im- 
possible to be absolutely sure that the food contained no 
bacteria, but the air was entirely free fron microbes. The 
proof was that the current, forced through a gelatine plate, 
left no colonies on it during any of the experiments. The 
animals were weighed before and after the experiments, 
and their excreta were analyzed during the experiments. 
The professor conducted parallel experiments in. which 
all conditions were identical, excepting those of steriliza- 
tion. The results attained were these: There was a re- 
markable decrease in assimilation of nitrogenous matter 
when the food was deprived of micro-organisms. The con- 
clusion has been made that these small beings aid in the 
decomposition and peptonizing of the nitrogenous matter 
iu the intestines. Dr. Kijanizin thinks that if he could re- 
move all the micro-organisms the decrease in assimilation 
would be stil! greater aud almost cease. Another result 
was that the animals lost weight very. quickly under the 
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sterilized conditions, and more so than under the nor- 
mal conditions. Their excretions of nitrogen and car- 
bonie acid were more than usual. A third result was most 
remarkable. In a large number of the experiments the an- 
imals died, sometimes in a few mirutes, sometimes in a 
few hours after the start. No cause could be assigned for 
this fact; all ordinary causes were excluded from consid- 
eration. It seems, however, that sterilization of the air is 
fatal to life. The professor does not say so positively, but 
the theory lies near. His careful experiments seem to jus- 
tify the belief that microbes in the air are necessary to the 
life of air-breathing animals. The animals were probably 
not killed by their own organic exhalations. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Haldane, of Oxford, seem to disprove that 
theory. Many more experiments, conducted with great 
care, must be made before we understand these matters. 


Tuere is much dispute and misunderstanding among 
people as to the amount of heat thrown off by an incandes- 
cent lamp. Experiments have shown that an electric lamp 
of 16 candle power develops a maximum temperature of 
94° C.; alamp of 25 andle power develops 101°C. Ex- 
periments have also shown that two lamps placed in a 
cavity of wood developed a temperature of 215° C., decom- 
posed cannon powder, yet without detonation. The cavity 
vas filled with wate ich boiled in about fifteen min- 
utes. It is dangerous to inclose the bulb of an electrie 
lamp in any fabric, be it ever so light. Many fires have 
originated by this being done. An incandescent lamp 
wrapped in paper so tightly that no air can enter between 
the lamp and the paper will fire the paper in a few min- 
utes. These facts are but little understood, because +he 
people generally know so little about the cumulative effect 
of heat. A steam pipe can canse a fire, and it is demon- 
strated almost daily, yet persons constantly assert the con- 
trary, because they think that wood can be set afire only 
at 400° F. The real explanation is that it is not the wood 
that is set on fire; it is carbonized wood. The wood around 
the pipe has been bonized gradually, and thus put in 
a condition where but a smaller amount of heat is required 
to set it aflame. 

In Searncu or THE Secret ov Evo.tution.—The English 
biologists have always had _g tendency to allow Darwin a 
position in science very similar to that Aristotle held, even 
to the end of the Middle Ages. Such a bigotry and tyranny 


could of course on injurious to science. Darwin's 


position is rather that of a pioneer. The late Professor 
Romanes was an exception to the average British evolu- 
tionist. He searched for the unknown faétor in evolution, 
and proposed to establish a station at Oxford for such 
search. He went so far as to begin a series uf private 
experiments. Professor Osborn, of Columbia College, ex- 
pressed very re ‘ently the opinion that ‘‘ however we may 
look at the subject, there is some contributory cause of de- 
velopment that remains undiscovered and unexplained”; 
and in an article in The American Naturalist he advocates 
direct experiments as a means of solving the probiem. 
These are his words on the methods which ought to be 
employed : ‘‘ The conditions of a crucial experiment may 
be stated as follows: An organism, A, with an environment 
or habit A. is transferred to environment or habit B, and 
after one or more generations exhibits variations B; this 
organism is then retransferred to environment or habit A, 
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and if it still exhibits, even for a single generation, or tran- 
sitorily, any of the variations B, the experiment is a dem- 
onstration of the inheritance of ontogenetic variations. .. . 
It is important to observe that such return to a former en- 
vironment is very rare in a state of nature. There is no 
record that such conditions have as yet been fulfilled, for 
hitherto organisms have been simply retained in a new 
environment, and the profound modifications which are 
exhibited may simply be the exponents of an hereditary 
mechanism acting under the influence of new forces. Such 
experiments will probably require an extended period of 
time, for we learn from paleoutology, as well as from palin- 
genetic variation, that phylogenetic inheritance is extremely 
slow in a state of nature.”’ The search for the unknown 
factor in evolution leads really to the theory that there is 
evidence of a controlling design in nature. Bacon in his 


THE ART OF BEING 


A GRANDFATHER. * 


house, stands on the opposite side of the road, a few 
paces beyond. The wall of the narrow front garden is 
flush with the village street. The house was occupied by 
the late Professor Bell until his death. 


Ir is estimated to cost about twelve thousand dollars to 
dock, clean, paint and dry a steel cruiser, and this has to 
be done every four or five months. There is now an idea 
of electroplating the entire hull, which would cost a trifle 
less than eight thousand dollars, and is said to last three 
years, at least. This is done by means of curved boxes fit- 
ting the various parts of the hull, which are made water- 
tight by the use of rubber packing. The electroplating 
fluid and necessary batteries are then applied to the care- 
fully cleaned hull, and in three days’ time there is a con- 
tinuous plating of copper over the metal. 





THE ART OF BEING A GRANDFATHER. 


Daughter and Mamma—‘‘ Papa, DEAR, BABY WANTS TO PLAY WITIT YOUR NEW MICROSCOPE. MAY HE HAVE IT ?” 
Grandpapa (deep in differential and integral caleulus)—‘*‘ MY NEW MICROSCOPE ? O48, YES, OF COURSE, DEAR! But 


HE MUST MIND AND BE very careful wird Ir !” 


Nova Atlantis three centuries ago projected au institute 
for such experiments. 


GiLBErt Wuite’s Housr.—The house in which the father 
of British popular naturalists lived and died is situated in 
the village of Selborne, in Hampshire, England, about a 
hundred yards beyond the ‘‘ Plestor,” or playground, which 
White has described in one of his early letters. As ap- 
proach is made to the village from Alton, one crosses, at 
the entrance to the village, a little stream which, meander- 
ing down ‘‘ The Lithe,’’ joins the stream which crosses the 
other end of the village, known as the Bourne. The latter 
at its source is familiar to all lovers of Gilbert White as the 
‘* Well Head,” and from this the water supplies of the vil- 
lage are still drawn. The church and vicarage stand on 
rising ground above the first-mentioned stream, on the 
left-hand side of the road as one enters the village, the 
‘* Plestor” touching the churchyard close to the yew tree 
of ever-green memory. ‘‘The Wakes,” Gilbert White’s 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


In the next (September) number of FRANK 
Lestie’s PoputaR MontTaty will appear the 
opening installment of a new serial story, specially 
written for this magazine by Frances Swann Will- 
iams—the rising Virginia novelist, whose tale of 
“The Silver Shafts,” published serially herein 
two years ago, attracted such wide and favorable 
attention. The title of the new story is ‘“‘The 
Magnet Stone.” Its scenes are mostly Virginian, 
full of. character and color, and developed with 
the vivid dramatic effect which distinguishes the 
work of this author. 

‘“‘The Magnet Stone” will be spiritedly illus- 
trated by Hugh M. Eaton. 
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